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Are You 


tuck 


Because School Feedin 
Costs Are So High? 


With food material and preparation costs soar 
no One is in a worse spot than the schools—y 
modest budgets and the need for serving ever-la 
groups. 
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Your situation is the very one in which Gumpert 
be of genuine help—for the whole Gumpert idea 
give you the utmost in true food economy and v 
... with no sacrifice of quality. 


The secret lies in Gumpert’s long experience in 

feeding problems and their solution. Gumpert p 
ucts are designed for extreme ease and speed in p 
aration, which cut your costs materially. And 
dependable uniformity of these fine products ass 

you perfect results every time. Packaged for a 
form number of servings, with no waste or left-ov 
Trim costs and keep quality up. Ask the Gum} 
Man how to stretch your school food budget. 











S. GUMPERT CO., INC. > OZONE PARK 16, N. Y. MEA 


300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 


Gelatine Desserts Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) G U M Pp E R 
Cream Desserts Cake Mixes SLC 


Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) Numerous Other Cooking Aids 


Extracts and Color omplete Line o ry and Ice Cream 
eae oa ' : av eo encom has EVERYTHIN 
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86.5% of al 
Master Plumbers” 
prefer SLOAN 


... Of these, 


80.4% prefer SLOAN 
exclusively 


| ‘ A | ‘ i * Results of recent independent nation-wide survey among 


7,776 Master Plumbers engaged in commercial installations, 
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of whom 793 have already responded 
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ous Now —in the line of the leader! 


Now you can get more—still more—for your 
investment in commercial cooking equipment. 
Every unit is complete with many advancedim- 
provements exclusive with Garland.Every unit 
aligned and co-designedto match every other. 


Select the units you need now. Arrange them 
to fit your kitchen plan. Add more as needed. 





Have harmony, good organization and peak 
efficiency with units designed to work together 
in all food preparation jobs. 


All Garland units are available in stainless 
steel and equipped for use with manufac- 
tured, natural or L-P gases. See your near- 
est dealer or write us. 











GARLAND moore 


. COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Heavy Duty Ranges + Réstaurant Ranges + Broilers + Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
gl Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., IT 31, MICHIGAN 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


CALVIN GRIEDER’S appointment to the 
A.AS.A.'s 1950 Yearbook Commis- 
sion on public relations bespeaks the 
experience he brings to his article on 
page 31. Professor of school adminis- 
tration at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, since 1940 and associate pro- 
fessor for five years previously, he has 
interspersed his public education career 


Calvin Grieder 


with many written contributions, the most recent being 


“American Public Education,” co-authored with Harl 
Douglass. His education studies in Colorado were con- 
cerned with living and working conditions of its rural 
teachers, school district reorganization, and analysis of the 
planning of disbursements in the state's school districts. 
In addition to these published works, he has written many 
magazine articles in the school administration field, and 
has been editor of the Colorado School Board Bulletin since 
1943. Understandably, his hobbies are reading and writ- 
ing, coupled with an interest in color photography. Before 
going to Boulder in 1940, Dr. Grieder had been assistant 
professor of education at the University of Buffalo; direc- 
tor of building survey, Des Moines public schools; instruc- 
tor and research assistant, college of education, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and from 1927 to 1936, high school prin- 
cipal and superintendent in Iowa public schools. 


WALTER S. BELL (p. 52) joined the 
school department in Atlanta, Ga., in 
1924. He came directly from high 
school to serve with the visual educa- 
tion department, which had been cre- 
ated in 1922. He has been with it ever 
since, becoming director of audio- 
visual education in 1942. During the 

Walter S. Bell war Mr. Bell was a major in the 
marine corps, serving first as chief photographic officer on 
the commandant’s staff in Washington and then as chief 
training aids officer on the commandant’s staff. During his 
years in Atlanta, he has earned B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
Emory University. At Emory and at Georgia State College 
for Women, Mr. Bell has given special courses in audio- 
visual education and in remedial reading; he also has taught 
in three Atlanta high schools. An expert photographer, 
he devotes much of his time to making still pictures and 
slides for use in schools. When the Rich Foundation do- 
nated a radio station and facilities to the Atlanta and Fulton 
county schools, Mr. Bell assumed the post of director of 


WABE-FM., in addition to his other duties. 





HowARD H. ROBINSON (p. 40) was 
born and educated in Kansas and has 
been associated with the schools in 
Augusta, Kan., since he began his 
teaching career in 1917. From 1930 
to 1940 he was high school principal 
at Augusta; since then he has been 
superintendent of schools. His hobbies 
are woodworking, painting, climbing 
mountains in the Rockies and reading. Articles by Mr. Rob- 
inson have appeared in the Kansas Teacher and in the 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Magazine. 


H, H. Robinson 











As chairman of the school transporta- 
tion committee of the national safety 
council, MAURICE G. OSBORNE is in a 
position to know a great deal about 
school buses and school bus laws. In 
“Six Roads to Safety in Pupil Trans- 
portation” (p. 29) he discusses ways 
of making travel in school buses safer. 
A native of New York, Mr. Osborne 
is chief of the bureau of field services of that state’s educa- 
tion department. Before he joined the department in 1930, 
he had taught a year in a one-room school and been a 
high school principal four years. Mr. Osborne recently par- 
ticipated in a survey of the public schools in Cambridge, 
Mass., under the direction of Dr. A. D. Simpson, having 
had charge of the business and financial management part. 


M. G. Osborne 


Rurus A. PUTNAM (p. 58) is a 
Hoosier, but two years ago he left the 
Midwest to become assistant superin- 
tendent for business administration in 
the public schools at Yonkers, N.Y. 
Last year he was named deputy super- 


of Yonkers schools. Mr. Putnam has 
a B.S. from Evansville College and an 
M.S. from Indiana University. He now is working for a 
Ph.D. at Columbia. Besides serving as director of the Hud- 
son River Museum in Yonkers, he manages to find time 
for photography, travel, fishing and flying. Mr. Putnam is 
listed in “Who's Who in American Education” and “Amer- 
icas Young Men.” 


R. A. Putnam 


LLOYD H. ELLiotrr, who wrote “Estimating Future Enroll- 
ment” (p. 27), is an assistant professor of secondary edu- 
cation in Cornell University School of Education. He 
received his A.B. degree from Glenville State College, 
Glenville, W.Va.; his M.A. from West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, and his Ed.D. from the University of Colo- 
rado. He has taught in public schools in West Virginia and 
Colorado and was a visiting professor at the University of 
Texas last summer. A naval reserve officer, Mr. Elliott was 
on active duty from 1942 to 1946; two and a half years of 
that time was spent in Mediterranean countries. 


When JOHN GUY FOWLKES (p. 25) was named dean of 
the school of education at the University of Wisconsin 
about a year ago, the appointment marked his twenty-fifth 
year of service to that institution. He went there in 1922 
as assistant professor of education. Two years later he was 
advanced to associate professor; in 1927, to full professor, 
and in 1942, to dean of the summer session. In the same 
year, he also was special assistant to the U.S. commissioner 
of education. But these years of service were not the 
beginning; he had held administrative and teaching posts 
since his senior year in Ouachita College, before he was 
21. Dr. Fowlkes counts educational administration and 
finance as his chief interests. His concern with com- 
munity problems is supported by his membership on 
several state survey commissions and by similar studies 
in various large cities. A licensed public accountant, he 
has written several books on public school finance and pupil 
accounting systems, among many others. 
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Tearty it easily! | 


— Because projector, speaker and 
accessories all are combined in a u 
P . ‘ ‘ Pere o 
single lightweight unit weighing thread it uickl | 
only 33 pounds—as compact as a : q Y. 
suitcase, and really portable!” a , , er 
eee —s —With Revere threading is only 





a matter of seconds. Four handy 


threading points and a simple 








film path make Revere the easiest 





of all sound projectors to thread.” 


‘(run it 
like an expert! 


—All the operating controls on the Revere 
are at my fingertips .. . easy to see 
and reach. Focusing, tilt control and 
framing are simple as can 
be. Fast, automatic rewind 
eliminates long waiting 


between reels,” 


“So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector” 


“With my students handling the operation of our 
Revere, it leaves me free for the advisory aspects of 
sound movies. Too, it encourages a grealer feeling of 
student participation, increasing the interest and 





educational value of our audio-visual program.” 


More and more schools, churches and business organizations prefer 

Revere Sound Projectors for their portability and operating ease. 

They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich ‘“‘theatre-tone”’ 
. 2 @/3) ™ and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And at 

SYN 90 Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of one 
wwe 


—thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 


Complete 


Compare Kevere—feature for feature—with 
any sound projector at any price. You'll 


agree with audio-visual experts that it’s ) 
the best buy in 16mm sound projectors. cePwL a ta rf } 


(sk your Revere dealer for a demonstration! 
16MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 
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Citizenship Grades Come First . . . Children Need Daydreams . . . Students 


See How Others Live... Steak Dinner Tops W ith Young American Male 





HEN BOYS AND GIRLS in 

Atkins, Ark. get their report 
cards, they look first at their grades 
in citizenship. 

Those grades represent the majority 
opinion of the student council and 
faculty concerning the conduct of each 
student from seventh through twelfth 
grades, both inside and outside of 
school. 

Every six weeks the sixteen mem- 
bers of the council, elected from each 
high school class, and the high school 
faculty meet as often as necessary to 
grade each student on citizenship. 

They consider his loyalty, personal 
habits, participation, responsiveness, 
deportment in classes, study hall and 
public assemblies, and his punctual- 
ity. If a majority feels the student 
has improved by these standards, his 
grade is raised; if he has slipped, his 
grade goes down. The group judges 
a student by his own record rather 
than in comparison with other stu 
dents. 

When a student's grade falls low, 
he is asked to appear before the coun- 
cil to hear the council’s reason for the 
low mark. Every time this has hap- 
pened, the student has taken it well 
and has improved. 

Boys and girls who are displeased 
with their grades may appeal to the 
council, and they frequently do. Short- 
hand notes of each case are kept for 
just this purpose. 

Once a former sailor who felt his 
behavior had been underestimated 
asked the council for an explanation. 
He got it. His navy language was 
objectionable to high school girls. 
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A 


EED CHILDREN FAIRY TALES 
that stimulate “creative” daydreams 
and give them a healthful degree of 
escape from reality, advises Dr. James 


6 


F. Bender, psychologist and director of 
the Institute of Human Relations in 
New York. 

If you punish children for daydream- 
ing, he says, you may be “planting the 
seeds of neurotic misbehavior” that 
will show up in their adult life. Every- 
one requires some escape from the 
tensions or disappointments of every- 
day life. Those who are afraid or 
unable to relax their minds by day- 
dreaming do not escape the necessity 
for doing so. Therefore as adults they 
are impelled to more harmful outlets 
for this natural tendency. 

More important than the “escape” 
phase of daydreaming is its role as an 
outlet for constructive use of the imag- 
ination. Sir Isaac Newton was day- 
dreaming when he watched the apple 
fall from the tree, and it fired his 
imagination so that he discovered the 
law of gravity. So the embryo of every 
creative idea is formed in a daydream 
before it is born in some practical 
application. 

Daydreaming goes too far, says Dr. 
Bender, only when it prevents the child 
from developing contact with others. 
If a child’s imagination is properly 
stimulated with the right playthings, 
the child will be eager to share his 


thoughts — the product of his day- 
dreams — with his friends. 
TUDENTS at Denfield High 


School in Detroit are getting a 
look at the way people in other cities 
live. 

Twenty of the school’s 284 seniors 
took a ten-day jaunt to Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Detroit and Wyandotte, 
Mich., last spring. The trip, the climax 
to a year’s study of “Special Problems 
of Today,” was so successful that school 
officials plan to do the same thing 
every year. 


Last year’s students, a “cross section 
of the school,” were placed in a spe- 
cial problems of democracy class. They 
not only studied national and local 
problems but also toured Duluth to 
look at situations similar to those they 
expected to see in other Cities. 

The group traveled in a school bus 
specially purchased for educational 
trips, on the approximately $800 they 
had raised themselves by means of sales 
and dances. 

The boys and girls decided their 


visit to the Museum of Science and , 


Industry in Chicago was the most 
“educational” part of their trip, with a 
Chicago authority's talk on interracial 
problems running second and the Edi- 
son Institute in Detroit, third. 

They most “enjoyed” a performance 
of “Showboat” in Chicago. But they 
are quickest to talk about the fact that 
their trip was international—they 
crossed into Canada from Detroit. 

One girl said, “The principal told 
us you remember 25 per cent of what 
you get out of a book and 75 per cent 
of what you see, and it’s true.” 


R 


HE AMERICAN MALE between 

the ages of 10 and 16 lists steak, 
carrots, string beans, and ice cream 
as the menu for his ideal dinner. 

The American girl has similar food 
preferences, except that she likes 
farina for breakfast, while the boys 
ask for ham and eggs. 

These tastes were revealed in a 
nationwide survey made by the boys’ 
athletic league of New York City. 

The survey also showed the ma- 
jority of both sexes agree they like 
the company of their own sex better: 
a minority 32 per cent of the boys held 
out for girls’ company, and a minority 
37 per cent of the girls said they like 
the boys better. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


_ Lkotape 


RECORDER 





See! Hear! 


high quality tape recorder-reproducer... the “Ekotape’ 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin announces a new high 
quality tape recorder. It is larger 
and has higher power output than 
most commercial or home recorders. 
It offers features that assure excep- 
tional tone quality, better recordings, 
simpler operation, greater versatil- 
ity. This recorder was designed only 


WEBSTER | 


RACINE 





REPRODUCER 


Webster Electric’s new 


after an extensive survey of recorder 
users revealed what these users 
wanted and needed. The “Ekotape” 
meets their needs, and more! It’s 
worth immediate investigation. It’s 
a sound investment with features 
and advantages that more than jus- 
tify any extra cost. Mail the coupon 
today for complete information. 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. Cable Address ‘“ARLAB" N. Y. City 


“Where Quality is a Responsiility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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® Superlative tone 
quality 


® Faithfully echoes 
speech, music, and 
other sounds 


© Simple, dependable 
‘operation 


® Simplified threading 


®e Absolute freedom 
from wow and flutter 


® Dual channels of 
amplification 


® Large high quality 
speaker 


@ Fast forward and re- 
wind speeds 


® Tape starts and stops 
instantaneously 


®@ Positive dual erasing 
feature 


@ Electronic ‘recording 
volume indicator 


® Separate bass and 
treble tone controls 


@ Uses any standard 
magnetic recording 
tape 


°*395°° 


f. o. b. Racine, plus any 


sales or other -applicable taxes 


t Nam@< cccce cocecocee ; ede eeece 





Mail this coupen today for 
full information 


Webster Electric Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin NS2 
Please send me literature fully describ- 
ing the new "Ekotape” recorder- 

reproducer. 


Organization . o.oo Vadsccccccccccccce 


1 


\* 
Address « Wc eccccccescces ccvcccocee 


If a dealer, please check here [] 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Training for Interviews 


What training is given or should 
be given to teachers in the technics 
of parent interviews?—C.D.G., Calif. 


The home has such an overwhelm- 
ing influence on the child that it is al- 
ways good educational strategy for the 
teacher to cultivate effective relations 
with the parents. Thus the tie between 
home and school is more and more 
emphasized in courses in general ad- 
ministration and public school rela- 
tions. Also, joint pupil, teacher and 
parent planning in setting up the pu- 
pil’s educational program is a recurrent 
theme in the field of guidance. 

By this time there is considerable 
literature on the technic of the inter- 
view* and an equally respectable body 
of practice from which a program for 
instructing teachers in interviewing 
parents may be formulated. The pub- 
lic health nurse, social worker, visiting 
teacher, and home demonstration 
agents of agricultural extension have 
used the home interview successfully 
for so many years that the teacher 
should not be alarmed at the prospect of 
designing conversations with parents. 

Here are a few suggestions concern- 
ing the skills at which instruction 
should aim. The attitude of the teach- 
er is pivotal. A friendly, warm interest 
in the parent and his viewpoint opens 
the gate to a free exchange of ideas. 
This means also that the teacher must 
be a good listener and guide the con- 
versation from cues provided by the 
parent's comments. For this reason it 
is good practice to arrange situations 
where such an exchange may occur in 
a relaxed and natural atmosphere. The 
social visit to the home, beginning with 
the homes of the best adjusted pupils, 
is an excellent approach to the parent- 
teacher interview. The visit to the 
homes of the pupils in class on a Cir- 
cuit, planned by the class under the 


*D'Evelyn, K. E.: Individual Parent- 
Teacher Conferences. A manual for teach- 
ers of young children. New York City, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1945, pp. 99. 

Bingham and Moore: How to Interview. 


New York City, Harper & Bros. 


guidance of the teacher, also is useful. 

The open house where parents visit 
school to observe the work of their 
children is yet another device. And 
the day or half-day exchange with par- 
ents going to school and children re- 
maining at home facilitates friendly 
parent-teacher interviewing. 

It is obvious that training for this 
skill should provide present sociologi- 
cal and psychological evidence for the 
importance of effective communication 
between parent and teachers as a condi- 
tion of child development. It also 
should require practice in the manage- 
ment of these skills. Finally, the theory 
and practice of parent-teacher com- 
munication should occur both while 
teachers are on the job as well as dur- 
ing the preservice period of their 
training—HOWARD Y. MCCLUSKY, 
professor of educational psychology, 
University of Michigan. 


Point System for Activities 


How can loyalty and enthusiasm 
for school projects be developed 
among all students, so that only a few 
don't have to carry the load? — 
D.A.F., Mo. 

A diversified activity program de- 
signed to appeal to students with dif- 
ferent interests should be developed. 
To command the loyalty and enthusi- 
asm of students, activities have to be 
worth while and interesting to them. 

In smaller schools there is always a 
danger that a minor fraction of the 
enrollment will monopolize leadership 
in the activity program. To limit par- 
ticipation by the most extracurricular 
minded boys and girls, as well as to 
stimulate participation by the more 
reticent, many schools use a point 
system. Participation in each activity 
is assigned a point value, with posi- 
tions of leadership assigned a higher 
value. ‘Each student is limited to a 
certain total number of points. The 
determination of point values should 
be made by student and staff decision, 
subject to frequent revision. 

Some schools also award school let- 
ters to students who earn a certain 


number of points during a year, with 
limits set on the number that may be 
counted in various phases of school 
lite, curricular and extracurricular. 

The National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, N.E.A., 
Washington, D.C., can furnish the 
names of appropriate readings on the 
subject. Good suggestions also can be 
found in Edmonson, Roemer and 
Bacon, “The Administration of the 
Modern Secondary School,” third edi- 
tion, Macmillan, 1948; and in Doug- 
lass and Mills, “Teaching in High 
School,” Ronald Press, 1948.—CALVIN 
GRIEDER, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


Merit Rating as Salary Basis 


What are some of the advantages 


and disadvantages of merit rating as 
a basis for a salary schedule?— 


S.H.G., Miss. 


The advantages claimed for merit 
rating as a basis of salaries are that the 
emphasis is placed on superior and 
exceptional service, improvement in 
service, professional standards, compe- 
tition and the opportunity for teachers 
to advance through teaching. 

The disadvantages are said to be 
the lack of objectivity in measure- 
ment; the fact that the persons do- 
ing the evaluating generally are not 
evaluated; the adverse effect of rating 
upon the morale of those not receiv- 
ing top ratings; the inadequacy of the 
base salaries upon which merit incre- 
ments usually are given; the fact that 
the upper brackets often are limited 
to fixed percentages and become 
boitlenecks, and the development of 
antagonistic attitudes between teach- 
ers and administrative and supervisory 
personnel. 

Although merit must be the foun- 
dation of any salary policy, the appli- 
cation of merit does not imply all 
that is generally associated with so- 
called merit schedules. The test of 
any salary policy is group efficiency. 
In any school system this requires rig- 
orous selection of personnel; rigorous 
elimination of the unfit during ap- 
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POPCORN PROFITS 


yy. WILL GIVE YOU A BETTER 
EQUIPPED SCHOOL! 





Ba rorcom 1S NUTRITIOUS 

Of the 1281 edible foods covered in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s bulletin “Approximate Com- 
ponents of American Food Material”, popcorn is shown 
to have higher food energy value than 1123 of the foods 
listed. When popped in seasoning it has 1825 heat energy 
units per pound. Good for teeth, gums and digestion, 
popcorn adds important roughage to the diet. 


~ POPCORN IS PROFITABLE 

Even with the generous servings you naturally 
would give your students, popcorn earns approximately 
80% profit. A constant source of revenue for school proj- 


ects. Experience is unnecessary; any student can operate a 
Manley POPCORN MACHINE. 


~— POPCORN IS POPULAR ... EASY TO SERVE 
Popcorn not only meets all the pure foed re- 
quirements set forth by prominent dieticians but it is a 


popular favorite with students everywhere. The Manley 
Machine ‘is easy to operate . . . easy to keep clean. 







SOME OF THE 
ADVANTAGES YOU 





Here’s what progressive 
educafors say 
about School Popcorn profits 


“Manley ip sy profits gave us additional instru- 


























all you need for 


maronns rms and equip- ments and new uniforras for our band”, says one 

rent cae be bought with por” midwestern principal. ‘Our senior class bought a new 

coro profes. auditorium curtain aid scenery with money they made 

tn Geo from popcorn’, writes another principal from the 

Be Oya south. A Superinterdent of Schools states: “Several 

ama WAN schools in our system equip all their athletic teams 

\ ON l We AN with popcorn earnings.” So it goes, educators every- 
; a where who know how important these “extra curric- 

in — ular activities” are to young people, endorse popcorn 

INSTRUMEND Tnents can be as a wholesome and profitable means to a better 


Orchestra instr 


had through money made on 


equipped school. 


popcorn. = 

. ty VY ap fbojy SNES YOU ALL YOU NEED FOR 
A TD)... m ATLASY PROFITABLE POPCORN SALES 
= h TI — ® World’s most fully automatic Popcorn Machine. Any 
_ 55 wn novice can turn out professional popcorn witha Manley. 
NY _— @ Manley supplies, such as Popcorn, Seasoning and 

Salt are the purest on the market 
NT AND : pure e 

SiMniINe POOLS are easily assuring you of a wholesome prod- 

scquired through @ Popcor uct for student consumption. 





profit program. 


® Manley’s famous candy striped 
nationally advertised Bags and Boxes 
are the symbol of good taste every- 
where and are available in all desir- 








able sizes. 

® Manley methods of operation are 
AUDITORIUM scenery ond om explained in a new 64 page book 
tals) sour coFs are obraina- which is available to you free of 
ble through popcorn earning charge. Complete instructions for 


operating a profitable popcorn bus- 
iness in your school. 
y ‘ >, ——_a 


MANLEY, INC. Dept. NS-1148 
1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Please tell me more about SCHOOL POPCORN 
PROFITS. 

O Send me your free 64 page book which tells 


“ 5 a ~ ’ 
: how to start and how to operate a school pop- 
‘ corn program. 
; 33 . “Tbs O Haye your representative call. 
; Your Name... ccccccccccece sereepybe dees. 
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prenticeship; self inspired and di- 
rected in-service growth; positive 
remedial help for: some; occasional 
withholding of increments from lazy 
or indifferent individuals with poten- 
tialities; reassignment, retirement or 
elimination of those no longer cap- 
able of rendering effective service; 
recognition of individual differences, 
capitalizing upon strengths and min- 
imizing | weaknesses; _ professional 
democracy and responsibility; creative 
and vigorous leadership. Appraisal 
should apply to the operation of the 
whole institution—ARVID J. BURKE, 
director of studies, New York State 
Teachers Association. 


Cafeteria Has Advantages 


Is it better to serve cafeteria or 
family style? We are opening a dining 
room for approximately 100 adults.— 


G.C., Tex. 


Definitely, cafeteria style is more 
efficient, more economical, and more 
satisfactory. The fact that it affords 
greater variety of dishes, permitting 
the individual to «select what he 
chooses, contributes materially to the 
success of such service. Frequently 
small amounts of left-over dishes can 
be utilized in cafeteria service which 
could not be disposed of otherwise. 
Cafeteria style, too, tends to eliminate 
waste. It is possible to operate a cafe- 
teria with fewer employes because 
table service is eliminated. 

Obviously, the larger the number of 
people served, the greater will be the 
saving. However, even with 100 
adults, I should feel that if a small 
cafeteria counter could be set up, 
without too much cost, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for waitresses, this would 
be the thing to do.—R. P. S. 


Faculty Morale 


What is essential to faculty mo- 
rale?—M.E.C., Tex. 


The essentials of good morale are 
shared purposes; opportunity to be 
heard and to make a contribution; 
security; appreciation and _ recogni- 
tion; respect for personality; friendly 
and cordial relations; inspiring and 
competent leadership; justice; a cer- 
tain degree of routine or habit; rest 
and relaxation; a feeling of success; 
freedom to think and create, and an 
emphasis on praise, commendation 
and encouragment.—ARVID J. BURKE 
director of studies, New York State 
Teachers Association. 
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HOW TO CONTROL Aadtaut 4eate 


WITH VENTILATION ADDED 


Johnson Piston Damper 
Operator controls dampers 
in unit ventilators in each 
room, in conjunction with 
Johnson Steam Valve, also 


located in the unit 
aaa 









Johnson Duo-Stat operates 
Mixing Valve. for each heating 
zone, to maintain the proper re- 
lationship between the outdoor 
temperature and the water tem 
perature supplied to the radiant 
heating system. 


Johnson Insertion Thermo- 
Stat, in hot water converter, operates 
a Steam Valve so that hot water at a 
given temperature always is available 
for the radiant heating system. 






Johnson Room Thermo- 
stat operates Damper Controller 
and Valve in unit ventilator to in- 
sure that air is delivered at proper 
temperature for ventilating (and 
morning “‘warmup’’) requirements 








system. 


Johnson Steam Valve 
controls the flow of steam re- 
quired to heat hot water for 
the radiant coils in the ceiling 
(floor or walls) of each room. 


A TYPICAL JOHNSON AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL SYSTEM 


The illustration shows a typical Johnson radiant 
heating and unit ventilating installation in a 
school building. Other arrangements of John- 
son Radiant Heating Control are available for 
small and large residences, apartment buildings, 
hotels, hospitals, industrial plants, commercial 
buildings and almost every other conceivable 
type of structure. 

The essential of Johnson Radiant Heating Con- 
trol is the Duo-Stat, which controls the tempera- 
ture of the water supplied to the radiant heating 


coils according to the outdoor temperature. This 
is fundamentally correct. It insures that a change 
in heat input to the radiant surfaces will occur 
immediately upon a change in weather condi- 
tions. With other methods of control, a change 
in space temperature must take place before the 
required change can be made in the temperature 
of the water supplied to the radiant heating coils. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities. 


SEND FOR 20-PAGE BOOKLET, "HOW TO CONTROL RADIANT HEATING,” illustrated by diagrams of typical installations 


JOHNSON: 7, 


Automate 
Coo ‘diliontg 


Seni heute and 
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Johnson Mixing Valve, for 
each heating zone, determines the 
temperature of the water supplied 
to the heating system. Hot water 
from the boiler is mixed with cooler 
water returned from the heating 








In Royat Oak, MicuicAan 





Added Facilities Call for 


Modern Tubular Furniture 








Whittier School, Royal Oak, Michigan, 
where a recently completed wing is 
equipped throughout with Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular furniture. Installation 
sold through E. W. Oglesby, Representa- 
tive, Heywood-Wakefield Company, 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Til. 











HIs typical primary room in the newly completed wing of 
Whittier School shows to good advantage the flexibility of 
arrangement possible with light-weight, but rugged Heywood- 
Wakefield tubular furniture. The units used in these practical 
groupings are table desk S-1008 and chair S-915, a combination 
widely favored for elementary school modernization programs 
throughout the country. 
Our current folder con- 
taining full descriptions and 


illustrations of the com- 





plete line of Heywood- 


Wakefield furniture will be 














sent without charge on re- 


TABLE DESK S-1008 
CHAIR S-915 


quest. Write: Heywood- 
Wakefield,School Furniture 


Division. Menominee. 





Michigan. 
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VYlou...""Combined” 


FOUNTAIN-FOOD 
OPERATION! 


SECO 
FOUNTAIN 


Custom-bilt"”’ 
ain-Food Opem 
xall Drugs, 
von third place 
tcre—al the rec 
Mode 


Yor 


“Custom-Bilt” Fountain 
from selected sectional units. 


# 


HU Mj, 
cake FOUNTAINS 
and Related toon servinG 


EQUIPMENT 


Here are the greatest advance- 
ments in mechanical and functional design for soda fountains in 
20 years! Hundreds of combinations available, “Custom-Bilt” 


1 ICE CREAM UNIT 4 SANDWICH UNITS 


e te . 1 JUMBO ICE CREAM UNIT 3 HOT FOOD UNITS 
DRY REFRIGERATION to your individual needs—from selected sectional units, including 


tains, back bars and related food serving equipment aimed at 
better facility, ease of cleaning, continuous performance, and low 
maintenance cost. SECO-SUPEREX has met the long-recognized 
need for modern soda fountains with “Custom-Bilt” equipment. 


; 


tUuesnigakt COMBINED Fountain-Food Operation TODAY L/ 
v 


SECO COMPANY, INC. 5206 SOUTH 38th ST. ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 
20 YEARS OF QUALITY MANUFACTURING 
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: 1 DISPENSER UNIT 2 TOAST UNITS 
hot and cold food service. Here are the developments of years 1 BOB-TAIL UNIT 2 CLEAN GLASS UNITS 


of intensive field tests under all conditions. Here are soda foun- 3 DISHER VAT UNITS 1 PLAIN TOP UNIT | 
6 SINK UNITS 2 PLATE DISPENSER UNITS 


8 END FILLER SECTIONS 
5S BACK BAR UNITS 


SECO COMPANY, INC. 
5206 S. 38th St. St. Louis 16, Mo. 


SEND SECO-SUPEREX CATALOG No. SS-1J 


yr ¥’ 
Write for Free Catalog & Name of nearest Franchised Distributor 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


ee ae ee eee Oe OS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee — = — <_< a sm 
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THE NEW " 


FOR BETTER LIGHTING ec SAFER LIGHTING 
IN CLASSROOMS 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Engineered specifically for schools, the new 

CD-1656 and the companion CD-80 meet your 

classroom needs in four important ways: 

1. They are attractive in appearance and har- 
monize with classroom surroundings 


2. Highly efficient in light distribution 
3. Economical to install and maintain 


4. Fit any type ceiling or layout 


The new “CD” units are styled in smooth flow- 
ing lines... modern but unobtrusive... fully in 
keeping with modern classroom design. 


The lightweight plastic (or louver) bottom 
panels distribute a high level of glare-free light 
on all desks and chalkboards. Plastic side 
panels reflect light on ceiling areas so that the 
units blend smoothly with the ceiling. The 
result is an adequate and efficient, yet cheerful, 
visual atmosphere. 


Installation and maintenance are quicker and 


Typical classroom layouts 


for “Type CD” Luminaires. 


easier, too! Its light weight makes the unit easy 
to install and the plastic side or bottom panels 
are easily removed for cleaning and can be 
replaced without danger or breakage. 


A wide variety of mounting arrangements... 
suspension or close-to-ceiling*, individual or 
continuous rows... makes the CD-160 and 
CD-80 adaptable to almost any classroom lay- 
out. A Westinghouse Lighting Engineer will 
gladly co-operate with your local Power Com- 
pany and Electrical Contractor in planning your 
schoolroom lighting. 


*For bracket mounting, louvered units only. 


Call your Westinghouse Distributor or 
write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., for the new 
booklet B-4075, “Type CD Series Fluorescent 
Luminaires”’. J-04200 


———_——§ 
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anned Lighting Sij- 
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WHETHER you're planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus MEDART MAKES 


... Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- Gymnasium Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops 
Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Acromat-Trampolin 
Steel Lockers 
Steel Lockerobes 






tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first 
step... relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that 
prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned 
expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original 


plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program 








and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 
...if you let Medart put it on paper first! 


>. 


~ FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. © 
. 3535 DE KALB sr. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. j 





LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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Bathers can really re- 
lax and enjoy a Pow- 
ers regulated shower. 





No danger of scald- 


ing. No unexpected temperature changes 


Dee, 





ONLY ONE MOVING PART 
SIMPLICITY and durable construction insure 
many years of efficient carefree operation. 
Mixer body is made of bronze and parts sub- 
ject to wear have a hard chromium finish. 


CONTROL WITHIN 12°F. 


reported by users. Is widely used 
in Hospital Hydrotherapy, Infant 
Baths, X-Ray and Color Film 
Developing. 


OTHER TYPES OF 
POWERS SHOWER CONTROLS 





Crowes Twermostaric CONTROLS i 
SS ae ____ FOR GANG SHOWERS 
a > AND WASH FOUNTAINS | 
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1 WA 
1. POWERS No I! REGULATOR 
2. POWERS THERMOSTATIC WATER CONTROLLERS 








Below: Zone Shower for Swimming Pools 
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Back in 1923 Powers intro- 
duced the first and original 
pressure equalizing type water 
mixer. 


Now it offers the SAFEST 


thermostatic water mixer made. 


TYPE H MIXER For exposed 
piping 2” pipe connections. Ca- 
pacity: 6 to 10 gals. per min. ot 
45 \bs. pressure. Dial diam.34”. 
Mixer for Concealed Piping has 
6” diam. dial. 


























Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


they are SAFE against scalding caused by 


@) PRESSURE 0 @) TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 





Get the best insurance you can buy for safe comfortable 
showers . . . install POWERS Type H Mixers. They’re modern, 
really safe and non-scald. 

Being thermostatic Powers mixers hold the shower con- 
stantly at whatever temperature the bather selects, regardless 
of temperature or pressure changes . . . two variables in all 
shower installations. 

Powers mixers esd bathing. No time or hot and cold 
water is wasted while bathers wait for showers at the right 


temperature. For new installations or when modernizing pres- 
ent showers USE POWERS MIXERS. 


Phone or write our nearest office for Circular H48 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2754 Greenview Ave. Phone BUckingham 1-7100 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St. Phone Eldorado 5-2050 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL, 1808 West Eighth St, Phone Drexel 2394 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 
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ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
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Never has Gin opaque projector 


r gly successful.as the Beseler SS 
jtstanding opaque projector has 

Y with m enthusiastic reception in : : 
{Ucttion and industry. Its ability to | 
dite <a. full. 812° x 11” “ 

ned Up meiny new | 

Gate gislen 

“9 , que material. VES 








Easy access 
to door. 


Ratchet handle 
frees both hands 
permitiing 
use of pointer. 


BESELER MODEL OA3 


Projects full 812” x 11” pages in 
magazines and books, maps, graphs, etc. 
Brilliant screen illumination 
1000 watts — Air cooled 









For literature describing Model OA3 
and other Beseler Projectors, Free Demonstration 


it Booklet N, 
write for Bookle Upon Request 






CARLES ET COMPANY 


EST. 1869 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J). 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Corporal Punishment in Detroit 


HEN Frank Cody became superintendent of Detroit 

public schools in 1919 one of the first policies ap- 
proved was the elimination of whipping by teachers or 
principals. He often told teachers and principals: “A good 
teacher doesn’t need to whip children; the laying on of 
hands means that a teacher has placed his resignation in the 
superintendent's hands.” 

There were occasional lapses, but knowledge that the 
minimum penalty was at least temporary suspension from 
service served as an excellent check and led to more con- 
structive solutions. Dr. Cody felt that, with the decreasing 
size in Classes and enriched curriculum then projected as 
basic policy, teachers would have sufficient time to meet 
teaching problems constructively. 

Teaching conditions did improve until the depression 
period, when the superintendent and board of education 
were confronted with two choices: They could either main- 
tain a rational size of class and cut teachers’ salaries or en- 
large classes and maintain salaries. They chose the latter, 
which pleased the teachers at the time but ultimately not 
only heavily increased their work-load but also produced 
grave teaching problems and a definite decline in teaching 
efficiency. The shortage of teachers during the war and the 
problems arising from postwar inflation have prevented any 
significant return to smaller classes, although many peti- 
tions from teachers since 1940 have requested smaller 
classes in the interests of teaching efficiency. 

In the minds of many Detroit teachers the recent official 
return to corporal punishment even “without malice and 
for the benefit of the child” is hardly a correct solution to 
the problem but merely an evasion of the real administra- 
tive problem—provision for classes sufficiently small that 
teachers may have time to meet individual differences, to- 
gether with a varied curriculum to provide means for in- 
teresting and motivating different types of intelligence. 
The fundamental responsibility of the public schools is to 
provide for the general education of all children, which 
means recognition of and provision for individual differ- 
ences. There is little sense in attempting adjustment of 
individual differences to a standard curriculum in terms of 
present-day knowledge of child learning. 

It is unfortunate that the Detroit board of education 
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should officially decide to return to long discarded assump- 
tions concerning teaching instead of developing further the 
constructive and progressive educational policies that made 
Detroit’s public schools nationally famous in the twenties. 

The whipping of boys and girls by teachers is a degrad- 
ing device that has no place in democratic education. We 
prefer Floyd Starr's motto that “there are no bad boys” and 

‘at corporal punishment does not solve teaching prob- 
lems.” The policeman’s club is not a good teaching device! 


Commendation for Arkansas 


ABKANSAS deserves the highest commendation for its 

sensible action in admitting Edith Mae Irby, aged 21, 
as the first Negro student in the white medical school of its 
state university. It is hoped that the same degree of tolera- 
tion and understanding will be applied to other professional 
schools on the same campus. If public education sensibly 
leads the way, many of the great disadvantages under which 
more than 13,000,000 American citizens now live may be 
progressively eliminated and the democratic ideal of equal- 
ity of opportunity more quickly achieved. Arkansas’ action 
is a healthy omen. 


Tensions That Divide 


I N THE strong belief that differences of opinion are best 

harmonized by full and free discussion of facts in the 
democratic manner, Joseph Martin Dawson, who with Bish- 
op Oxnam and other prominent Protestants was instru- 
mental in the organization of “Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of Church and State” 
early this year, has written “Separate Church and State Now” 
(New York: Richard R. Smith, publisher). In eleven 
brief but well documented chapters he touches incidentally 
on the distinctive historical American contribution since 
1791 in separating church and state, but he places major 
emphasis on the current Catholic-Protestant tensions over 
divided school support. In addition, there are well docu- 
mented appendixes setting forth the official attitudes of 
both Catholic and Protestant churches on the subject. 

Dr. Dawson’s underlying theme is expressed as “Those 
who believe in the public school feel they must resist any 
movement which, if successful, would eventually produce 
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a series of competing parochial school systems, imperiling 
the present unity of the nation, which is largely the result 
of our splendid public school system... . Our sort of 
government requires education of all the young along the 
lines of democracy, the justification of our public schools, 
but impossible by any organization fundamentally un- 
democratic.” (p. 94) 

The dang-rs of the current drift toward church-state 
union, growing out of minority sectarian measures, are 
frankly discussed, particularly with respect to their possible 
effect on public education. The general Protestant point of 
view is well expressed by a statement sponsored by twenty- 
one church leaders in association with Editor Reinhold 
Niebuhr and first published in the February 1948 issue of 
Christianity and Crisis: 

“We express our concern over the growing tension be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism in this country. 

“We believe that the difficulties arise partly from the fact 
that mutual cooperation in various fields of common in- 
terest has become practically impossible, because Catholic 
leaders generally regard such cooperation as involving a 
threat to their church's claim to be the one universal church. 
They arise partly from the fact that the Catholic Church 
does not fully accept our system of democratic freedom for 
all religions in principle. In recent years it has shown a 
tendency, in localities where it has the power, either to seek 
to determine the policy of public schools or to assure 
public support of parochial schools. We believe it neces- 
sary to resist such threats to our democratic freedom. We 
are anxious, however, to explore every available avenue of 
understanding with our Catholic fellow citizens. We desire 
to take no position which will obscure what we hold in 
common with Catholics, both in faith and in piety. We are 
anxious, moreover, that Protestant opposition to some offi- 
cial Catholic policies be accompanied by a recognition of 
the genuine devotion of the great body of Catholic laymen 


and priests to our democratic institutions.” 


Power Plus 


CONDENSATION of J. Frederick Dewhurst and As- 
sociates’ “America’s Needs and Resources” (Twentieth 
Century Fund) has been prepared by Gloria Waldron and 
the senior author as Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 142, under 
the title of “Power, Machines and Plenty,” for popular and 
Classroom use. In thirty-one cleverly illustrated pages the 
story of the almost miraculous economic development of 
the United States has been simply traced in terms of the 
use of machines and power, the natural slaves in a tech- 
nological culture. 

“With less than one-fifteenth of the world’s population 
we produce and consume one-third of the world’s goods 
and services. The average American's standard of living is 
four or five times above the average for the rest of the 
world, and . . . many times higher than for the hundreds 
of millions who exist far below the average.” 

In 1850 human beings supplied approximately 20 per 


cent of the energy consumed in total production. Horses, 
mules and oxen did more than half of the work, while only 


30 per cent was contributed by wind, wood and coal. As 
late as 1900 half of the work was still being done by ani- 
mals and men. In contrast, animals supplied less than 2 
per cent and man only 4 per cent of the total effort in 1944. 
The balance, or 94 per cent, must be credited to coal, oil, 
gas and water power. Man produced $0.27 worth of goods 
an hour in 1850 and $1.44 in 1944. If the application of 
mineral energy continues at the present rate, the estimated 
1960 man-hour productivity will be $1.74. Expressed in 
another way, the average man worked seventy hours a week 
in 1850 to produce $19 worth of goods, while today he 
works an average of forty-three hours weekly for an equiva- 
lent of $63. 

The use of machines and mineral energy has not reduced 
employment. Quite the contrary is true: the number of 
employes in the steel industry increased from 141,000 in 
1890 to 470,000 in 1937; printing, publishing and allied 
industries employed 165,000 men in 1890 and 683,247 in 
1940; the number of food industry workers increased from 
86,711 to 516,346 between 1870 and 1930, while the 
number of textile employes increased from 253,045 to 
955,622 during the same period. 

While technological advances may create disturbances 
over a short span and adversely affect certain individuals or 
even groups, they ultimately increase the total productivity 
and the amount of goods and services available to the in- 
dividual. 


Chief State Officers 


HE council of chief state school officers deserves much 

commendation for establishing a national council in- 
dependent of federal agencies and other special interest 
groups in education. Headquarters have been temporarily 
established in the National Education Association building, 
but there is no direct affiliation with the association. 

The organization was first brought into existence by the 
commissioner of education as the result of a need for occa- 
sional consultation on matters affecting federal-states rela- 
tions and also because of the desirability of discussing 
common educational problems. Its growth as a distinct and 
independent organization representing the states directly 
is a natural and sensible development. There is need for 
this organization under the American plan and practice of 
the decentralized operation of public education as a state 
function. It will now be possible for Congress to consult 
the legal chief education officers in each state without work- 
ing either through the federal agency or through some prfi- 
vately organized group. 

This group can render an effective and essential service 
or it can merely degenerate into another professional, in 
this case official, pressure group. It is to be hoped that it 
will realize its possibilities and engage in some long-range 
planning for better schools. The American public is going to 
watch with more than casual interest the manner in which 
its education representatives operate at the nation’s capitol. 


Aw Lotter 
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CHARLES A. BEARD 
Master Teacher 


HE death of Charles A. Beard on September 1 brought 

to climactic close a brilliant teaching, writing and pub- 
lic service career that stretched over the half century mark- 
ing the rise of the United States as a world power. 

Dr. Beard’s contributions to thought about American 
history, government and politics have placed him among 
those distinguished writers who not only preached but 
also practiced honesty. Transient acclaim or personal popu- 
larity meant little to him when measured against truth 
and conscience. In the light of his whole work, he had 
exceptional consistency in that he grew in reflective power 
by constant learning and reviewing of historic events in 
the atmosphere of current events. 

He was born near Knightstown, Ind., on Nov. 27, 1874, 
and took his bachelor’s degree at De Pauw University. He 
made long and arduous preparation for teaching. While 
a graduate student at Oxford University, he became deeply 
interested in British labor conditions and helped to found 
and to direct Ruskin College in Oxford for the educa- 
tion of British workers. Upon his return he studied at 
Cornell, where Andrew D. White and Moses Coit Tyler 
influenced him. Then he went back to England and lec- 
tured to members of the Cooperative Movement. His wife, 
Mary Ritter Beard of Indianapolis, whom he married in 
1900, went with him. They remained for nearly three 
years, learning much about English life and labor and 
traveling simply on the Continent to come as close as 
possible to the common life there. Mary Beard became an 
able collaborator and a distinguished author under her 
separate signature. In 1904 he entered Columbia University 
to complete his doctorate. 

Beard joined the Columbia faculty in 1907 and eight 
years later became a professor of politics, then a new uni- 
versity department. When in 1917 Nicholas Murray But- 
ler and the board of trustees dismissed Prof. McKeen 
Cattell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, and Leon 
Fraser for differences of opinion respecting American par- 
ticipation in World War I, Beard voluntarily resigned 
in protest against this infringement of free thinking and 
free speaking. Although at first he supported American 
participation in that war, in a short time he was disillu- 
sioned about its aims and conduct, and then began his 
meticulous study of foreign policy, foreign affairs, and their 
consequences for the United States. He became director 
in 1917 of the newly established Training School for Pub- 
lic Service in New York City, a position bringing frequent 
demands that he act as a consultant for city and state gov- 
ernments at home and abroad. 

Beard had started writing in England and his “The 


Industrial Revolution” started a wave of interest on both 
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sides of the ocean in that idea of revolution and its forms. 
He collaborated with several American writers, but his 
independent work evoked the strongest storms: notably 
“An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution” (1913); 
“Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy” (1915); 
“The Economic Basis of Politics” (1922, revised, 1945), 
and “The Supreme Court and the Constitution” (1938). 

In the four books on American civilization, written be- 
tween 1927 and 1942, Mr. and Mrs. Beard committed the 
academic sin of writing for popular understanding. The 
people quickly made these books best sellers. 

In 1943 Charles Beard opened a series of three works 
centered on the theme of our republic. “The Republic” 
(1943) was followed by “American Foreign Policy in the 
Making, 1932-40” (1944). The third was “President 
Roosevelt and the Coming of the War, 1941” (1948). 
The second and third of these volumes encountered both 
high commendation and bitter attack for being disrespect- 
ful of the “world crusade” concept fostered by Roosevelt. 

But the Master Teacher’s summary of purpose which 
closes his last volume rises above the tempest. He says: 

“If these precedents are to stand unimpeached and to 
provide sanctions for the continued conduct of American 
foreign affairs, the constitution may be nullified by the 
President and officers who have sworn to uphold it. 

“For limited government under supreme law they may 
substitute personal and arbitrary government . . . the first 
principle of the totalitarian system . . . while giving lip 
service to the principles of constitutional government.” 

Charles A. Beard was a great teacher and a truly great 
American. He never prostituted scholarship for economic, 
academic or governmental favors; he never wrote except 
as he formed his independent and carefully measured con- 
clusions from painstaking review of available historical 
evidence. As high passions recede and we again become 
objectively realistic, Charles A. Beard will grow in 
stature, and the simple greatness of the man and teacher 
will become increasingly clear—-ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN. 
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Child photographs from the Edison Institute, Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mich. 


BEGIN WITH A 


RANK LLOYD WRIGHT has a 

mother fixation—Mother Earth. In 
his family it is tradition to love, honor 
and obey the Good Ground. No 
Wright-made house, school or com- 
mercial structure ever perches or 
squats; it grows or flows out of ground 
like the wild flowers, rock ledges and 
streams grow or flow out of ground. 
To see where the ground leaves off 
and the building begins takes skilled 
perception. 

Taliesin, Wright's home, spreads 
filial arms about a Wisconsin _hill- 
top and looks down and across a river 
valley with multi-windowed affection 
and a hint of balconied romance. 

F. Ll. W.’s two private school plants 
are indigenous to their areas: one 
building is a stone and timbered struc- 
ture emerging from a hillside near 
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An interview with 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
by Mildred Whitcomb 


Taliesin; the other, a stone, wood and 
canvas building in coloring and tem- 
perament such close kin to desert sand 
and sun as both to complement and 
to compliment the Arizona landscape. 

The property owner may approach 
Mr. Wright for a building design un- 








aware that this “organic” architect 1s 
not interested in a building per se. 
For the same fee, he tells the owner, 
he will design the furnishings, the 
building and the landscaping, all in 
relation to the life that is to go on 
in and about the place. Except on this 
trinity of design, or what he calls 
“the sense of the all-together,” Frank 
Lloyd Wright's far-sighted vision will 
not focus. 

All Wright buildings in rural or 
natural settings reach out to embrace 
the outdoors, and the outdoors re- 
sponds impulsively to that overture. 
In one new semicircular house plan, 
the sun progresses from room to room 
as the family may occupy each area 
from sunrise to sunset. His buildings 
in metropolitan settings often have 
limited and opaque fenestration to 
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side Home School on the family acre- 
age. In a wooded Wisconsin sector 
he wanted an honest windmill tower, 
so in the summer of 1896, while the 
neighbors scoffed, a load of lumber 
was dumped on a hilltop and soon it 
took the shape of a hexagonal wooden 
tower; in plan a hexagon engaging a 
diamond. 

After each thunder and wind storm 
the more skeptical neighbors looked 
half-gleefully toward the new Lloyd- 
Jones landmark expecting to see it 
strewn board by board over the un- 
dulating countryside. But in 1948 the 
wheel of the windmill still turns with 
rhythmic dignity above a community 
that has come to accept with pride or 
resignation whatever Mr. Wright and 
his Foundation turn up with next. 

To the unimaginative public and to 
the untutored in art, Mr. Wright still 
seems touched with madness; his 
works continue to outrage the curious 
who gawk at them from passing mo- 
tor cars and shout withering comments 
between front seat and rear. 

Even the experts pale at the shock- 
ing originality of each new project 
ind at his engineering daring. They 





protect the occupants from city ugli- 
ness, noise and other nuisances. 

Call him a man of genius, yet Frank 
Lloyd Wright is actually a conven- 


tional thinker. He differs from the 


rest of us in that his thoughts are 
in accord with the conventions of na- 
ture and not with the conventions of 
man. His first architectural project was 
to design a windmill for his aunts’ Hill- 


said in 1916 that the Imperial Hotel 
in Tokyo would never stand. They 
said in 1936 that the free standing 
reinforced concrete columns swelling 





“I'll pin my faith upon little green valleys 
and little green hills. The city is dated. 
Even without the atom bomb, it is gone. 
And our big schools are just knowledge fac- 
tories. Children growing up close to nature 
are perfectly good plums. Send them to 
school—and you get perfectly good prunes. 
You don’t get civilization by way of science. 
You can’t substitute science for art, phi- 
losophy and religion. What are we turning 
out with all our magnificent scientific 


equipment? Slums of the soul!’’—Frank 





Lloyd Wright. 
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upward from their slender bases would 
never support the lily-pad circular 
roof slabs in the S. C. Johnson build- 
ing at Racine, Wis. They are saying in 
1948 that the gases will never drain 
downward in a new research building 
about to rise (but Mr. Wright and 
not the laboratory men had figured 
that the particular gases were heavier 
than air). They said these departures 
would not work, but they did, they 
do and they will. 

Why? Because the forces of nature 
are almost invariably on the side of 
Mr. Wright, for the obvious reason 
uiat Mr. Wright is almost invariably 
on the side cf nature. 


EDUCATION FAVORITE TARGET 


All of which is introductory to Mr. 
Wright and Education. This prophet, 
now growing venerable in handsome 
tweeds and hand-loomed ties, wears a 
halo of white hair above the brow of 
a philosopher and the eyes of a mystic. 
His voice is mellow, his smile kindly, 
but he has the denunciatory fire and 
violence of 3t. John the Baptist as he 
scores, in turn, the abuses of the Ma- 
chine, our selfish Capitalism, Art, Cul- 
ture, Education and what-you-will. 

Education is a favorite target, par- 
ticularly higher education. He would 
burn the buildings—and many of the 
books. He would hurl the “profes- 
sors” from the tops of their ivory 
towers and in their stead would place 
“only the several ‘father-confessors,’ 
elected by popular vote, to lead in uni- 
versity research.” 
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Garden terrace and garden room, 
Taliesin West near Phoenix, Ariz., 
winter home of Wright's school. 


To paint in the background of his 
picture of elementary and secondary 
education, we must go back half a cen- 
tury or so. 

The Unitarian ministers and the 
naturally progressive teachers who 
dominate Frank Lloyd Wright's gene- 
alogy lived on intimate and _ intelli- 
gent terms with nature. 

Hillside Home School at Spring 
Green, Wis., present quarters of the 
Taliesin Foundation (where sixty-four 
young men and women work as Mr. 
Wright's apprentices) was founded by 
Ellen and Jane Lloyd-Jones, his aunts. 
This school antedated John Dewey's 
ideas by ten years and Col. Francis 
Parker's by fourteen years. At Hillside 
Home the pupils were never experi- 
mental subjects, just children needing 
and getting a wholesome upbringing— 
“sound, reasonable, cooperative and 
enchanting,’ to quote Mary Ellen 
Chase, who once taught there and has 
written charmingly of the school in 
“A Goodly Fellowship.” 

His aunts’ was a country boarding 
school. The children rode the horses 
(at no extra fee); they called the cows 
by name and learned to milk them if 
they pleased. A child’s name was bla- 
zoned on a scroll if he spied the 
spring’s first red-winged blackbird or 
observed some noteworthy habit of 
animals or plants. 





Joyful the school holiday in May 
when everyone roamed the woods for 
violets, which were bunched for ship- 
ping to hospital patients in Chicago 


and Madison. Equally merry was 
the nut-gathering holiday as autumn 
dressed the woods in an exultant liv- 
ery of red and gold. 

Woods, hills, the river were sup- 
plementary classrooms always, and the 
teacher's knowledge of nature had to 
be firsthand. In interviewing appli- 
cants, Aunt Nell and Aunt Jennie, as 
the school heads were called, satisfied 
themselves first that the prospective 
teacher loved the country and loved 
children. Books and subject knowl- 
edge were important but to these other 
qualifications subsidiary. 


PATTERN FOR HIS OWN SCHOOL 

Hillside Home School was scarcely 
institutional in any aspect; the group 
was a family, in multiples. Few rules, 
written or spoken, were necessary. The 
first principle was to avoid behavior 
that made others uncomfortable, and 
fellow pupils as often as teachers re- 
buked the offenders. 

In this home-school atmosphere 
there was ample room for reverence. 
Each child in turn said grace at a meal, 
in the form of a prayer, a hymn, a 
Bible verse or a short poem. Miss 
Chase tells that “a common under- 
standing of the seriousness and respon- 
sibility of the moment demanded that 
no invocation, whatever its content, be 
laughed at.” Nobody was compelled 
to attend the little country chapel on 
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Sunday but almost everybody was 
there. 

Frank Lloyd Wright was not quite 
young enough to attend his aunts’ 
school, but later he sent his son. And 
he was in utter sympathy with its pro- 
gram. In fact, the atmosphere of the 
school he runs—on an adult and pro- 
fessional level—is comparable. 

The young apprentices from coun- 
tries all over the world who for from 
one year up to eighteen or more learn 
to look and think and design with 
Mr. Wright work with the materials 
of nature and come to handle them 
according to natural laws. 

Somewhat as in an ancient mon- 
astery, they live independently but in 
close community, doing farm + and 
household tasks along with their pro- 
fessional studies. There aren’t any 
professors. There aren't any examina- 
tions. There is plenty of the give and 
take of the discussion method but 
there are no “degrees.” 

No apprentice is honored for imi- 
tation of Mr. Wright’s radical con- 
victions or his radical architecture, a 
descriptive adjective that will please 
the master as “radical” means “root” 
and Mr. Wright's first precept is to 
dig to the root of a problem. 

Among Oriental treasures at the 
school and home—Chinese and Japa- 
nese prints, rugs, screens, carvings and 
sculptures—is this motto quoted from 
the Studio Buddha: 

“Except to an ignoramus or an in- 
tellectualist, nothing imitative can 
equal that which is imitated. Instead 
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of imitating effects, search for the 
principle that made them original and 
own your own effects.” 


Like Aunt Jennie’s and Aunt Nell’s 
woodland journeys are the picnics for 
the young men and women of the 
fellowship. Salting the hamburgers are 
observations on geology and botany, 
and sweetening the farm-grown toma- 
toes—Mr. Wright regards tomatoes as 
a fruit and eats them sugared—is a 
deep feeling for the beauty of the ter- 
rain. The apprentices perceive this 
beauty of feature as something not only 
to build upon but also to build with. 
Well and good for a farm school, 


The three dimensional idea is one 
of Mr. Wright's principles in teach- 
ing. He wants students to think 
in terms of depth instead of thick- 
ness. Knowledge does not come 
out of books or schoolrooms or 
science, he believes, but it comes 
through an awakening to the value 
of depth and quality in nature. It 
is the proof of one's own quality 
in that relationship that we ought 
to achieve through education. 


we may say, but how is a city school 
child to start with a hoe and to gradu- 
ate with a “sense of the all-together.” 

To Mr. Wright's eruptive mind, 
that is simple. For Mr. Wright lives 
in the 21st century, with the rest of 
us trailing him by 50 to 100 years. 

In Mr. Wright’s century there will 
be no large cities, no large schools, no 
large classes; but there will be more 
and more experienced teachers. 

“The big American knowledge fac- 
tory, a self-defeating institution, will 
be abolished,” he prophesies. “The 
factory-like schoolhouses of today, as 
disreputable characters as gangsters and 
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"Teach children to distinguish between the Curious and the Beautiful.” 


idiots, must all go, along with the 
Gothic and other period buildings 
masquerading in costumes. 

“We still like those period build- 
ings because in their own day they 
had harmony. Even when faulty, they 
had an all-over unity which our 
school-factory architecture of today 
lacks.” 

Day after tomorrow's decentralized 
schools in a decentralized economy 
will be situated in the exact center of 
an agrarian town. Mr. Wright's fa- 
mous “Broadacre City” is conceived as 
a typical ideal community covering 4 
square miles and with no more than 
1800 inhabitants—a county seat. 

“There is no slum or no scum in 
Broadacre City! Right in the midst of 
this future city are fields of flowers 
and grain. Right in the farming sec- 
tions are the buildings of industry, 
culture, recreation and residence.” 

Those who want the details of this 
city plan may read about it in Mr. 
Wright's “When Democracy Builds” 
or they may see a scale model of the 
city at the Foundation building at the 
Wisconsin Taliesin. (Mr. Wright's 
winter school in Arizona is known as 
Taliesin West, and the apprentices— 
twice lucky—work there from Novem- 
ber until the spring planting season 


calls them back to the Wisconsin 
farm. ) 
“Here in Broadacre City,’ Mr. 


Wright points out on the model with 
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his walking stick, “children go toward 
inward spaces away from the highway 
to peaceful schools along peaceful by- 
ways. Each school boy and girl has 
his own garden just outside the school- 
house. Each has to begin with a hoe 
in his hand.” 

If in each future small city there 
isn't a stream on which the school- 
house can be ideally located, shallow 
pools can be added artificially. The 
school building will be small as a 
whole and that “small” will be again 
divided into still smaller units. Each 
small building will have from 15 to 25 
children. A large school will have no 
more than 40. Groups of three of 
these buildings can be arranged around 
an interior or exterior court. Each 
building will be only one story high. 

School buildings will be fashioned 
of metals and glass or of fireproof na- 
tive materials. “All will be univer- 
sally adapted to the uses of young life 
growing up in sunlight and cherishing 
the ground as its native birthright.” 

Alongside the school courtyards will 
be individual flower and vegetable 
beds. “A callus on the child’s palm 
will be a mark of honor.” The “po- 
tentialities and mysteries of the soil” 
will be lesson material for each young 
tiller. 

Beyond the courts and gardens will 
be large game and play spaces. Not 
far from*the school is the town’s cul- 
tural center, also arboretum and zoo. 


The schoolhouse itself will have a 
little museum for loan exhibits and its 
own small cinema, with provision for 
music, poetry, drama, drafting and art. 

“In such beautiful sunlit buildings 
as these,’ Mr. Wright envisions, “the 


- everyday child of Broadacres will every 


day be designing by working: pre- 
paring food and learning how best 
and when to eat it and how charm- 
ingly to serve it. Learning meantime 
to see accurately by learning to draw 
what he sees, learning how to make 
two blades of grass grow where one 
or none grew before; seeing that act 
as Democracy coming alive. 

“Spiritually and _ physically these 
Broadacre boys and girls will become 
the coefficients of naturally creative 
humanity. Individuality capable of co- 
operative individualship will be grow- 
ing up, not mistaking personality for 
individuality. All will be learning to 
know the difference and where to draw 
the line between the Curious and the 
Beautiful.” 

There will be one teacher for every 
fifteen to forty children. To be able 
to inspire “teeming young individu- 
ality” these teachers will be the best 
paid, best qualified, most important 
members of society—preferred stock. 
Mr. Wright believes that teaching 
methods are not nearly as important 
as the teacher. The true teacher can 
teach by any method. 

Out of such teaching and such a 
school and city environment, the child 
gradually can grasp the “sense of the 
all-together.” 

“For true wisdom is no_ earthly 
thing,” in Mr. Wright's philosophy. 
“Wisdom is a spiritual state attained 
by réfraining from selfish competition, 
imitation and moralizing. And, most 
of all, by living where we are, in love 
and harmony with nature.” 

What is this man who cantilevers 
ideas, words and structural elements 
over the heads of the common run— 
is he Prophet or Crackpot? 

We can each judge for ourselves, 
but here is a professional appraisal. 

A few years ago a panel of art au- 
thorities was asked to name ten im- 
mortals in the history of Western art 
whose names were worthy to be in- 
scribed on a frieze in the main lec- 
ture hall of an art museum. The ex- 
perts started out naming Giotto and 
Leonardo da Vinci. They ended, unani- 
mously, with the name of a living 
man. His art form is architecture. And 
his architecture exemplifies a “sense 
of the all-together.” 
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An administrator should realize 
that one of his basic functions 
is to accept blame, get credit 
for what is wrong, and "take the 
rap." While being ever eager to 
review and revise policies and 
principles in terms of new data 
and new experience, he must stay 
put on basic policy and principles. 


HE whole field of public educa- 

tion is in the process of under- 
going a marked and significant change 
in its sociological status. Not only 
have professiénal educators and edu- 
cational magazines emphasized the 
importance of schools and teaching, 
bur also proclamations concerning the 
essential value of our public schools 
have been published by many non- 
educational agencies during the past 
few years. 

National, state and local chambers 
of commerce, national and state manu- 
facturers’ associations, all agencies of 
labor, 


artists, 


known radio 
luncheon clubs, and 
hundreds of newspaper publishers and 
editorial writers during recent months 
have urged a stronger recognition of 
the importance of education and the 


internationally 
various 


necessity for adequate financing of 
our public schools. 

In the light of this unprecedented 
expression of the significance of pub- 
lic education, it obviously follows that 
very most im- 
portant two groups of professional 
workers in education are the city su- 
perintendents of 
county and rural area superintendents 
of schools. Such being the case, it is 
clear that the requirements for a 
county or rural area superintendent, 
with respect both to personal char- 
acteristics and to professional prep- 
aration, should be rigid and broad. It 
follows that the administrative 
status of county and rural area super- 
intendents should be strong and _ se- 
cure and that the salaries for these 
positions should be commensurate 
with the importance of the positions. 
They should be from $5000 to $15,- 
000 in the light of present economic 
circumstances. 


in a real sense the 


schools and _ the 


also 


From keynote address at third national 
Conference of County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents, Milwaukee, September 30. 
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THE MEANING OF 
LEADERSHIP 


For administrators of county and rural areas 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


Organization. The weight of evi- 
dence, in terms of both theory and 


practice, seems to indicate that in_ 


counties or rural areas there should 
be a county or area board of educa- 
tion composed of from five to seven 
members. These members’ terms of 
office should be as many years as there 
are members of the board, with one 
member being elected each year at a 
nonpartisan election held at a time 
other than the general political elec- 
tions. 

_ Similarly, the weight of evidence 
seems to indicate that the only ac- 
ceptable way of choosing a county or 
rural area superintendent is by ap- 
pointment for an indefinite period of 
time. 


Qualifications. A county or rural 
area superintendent should have a 
broad and deep general education. It 
should include a rich background in 
the social studies, sufficient science to 
provide a thorough understanding of 
the place of science in contemporary 
life, and a sufficient sampling of the 
arts to give an understanding of the 
great importance of esthetics in the 
public school curriculum. The super- 
intendent should have at least a mas- 
ter’s degree, with specified prepara- 
tion in organization, administration, 
supervision, curriculum and finance. 

It seems clear that one reason more 
progress has not been made toward 
the establishment of administrative 
boards and toward the setting of 
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higher standards for county and rural 
area superintendents has been a fear 
among present incumbents about what 
would happen to them if such quali- 
fications were imposed. 

Such fear is unfortunate and un- 
necessary. Either one of two provi- 
sions can be made to protect present 
incumbents: (1) making increased 
requirements for holding a post not 
applicable to present officeholders, or 
(2) announcing the change long 
enough in advance so that everyone 
has ample time to take extra training 
to meet the requirements. 

Despite the fact that the necessity 
of formal graduate training is fully 
recognized, I am aware that there are 
many county and area superintendents 
whose education has been gained on 
an informal rather than a formal 
basis. We have genuine esteem for 
many older persons who have become 
wise on the job. On the other hand, 
there is no guarantee that doing a 
given job or filling a given post auto- 
matically brings high professional and 
cultural development. 

The particular way in which a given 
state raises the standards for the posts 
of county or area superintendents must 
be decided in terms of what seems 
equitable and just to all individuals, 
especially to the superintendents in- 
volved. 

Educational Program. The matter 
of basic importance concerning which 
county and area _ superintendents 
should take the lead is the educational 
program. An adequate program cov- 
ers thirteen years of work before the 
student attends an institution of higher 
learning or a vocational school. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S GOSPEL 

Consequently, the superintendent 
needs to have, in a variety of forms 
(printed or mimeographed materials, 
moving pictures and slides, and well 
organized oral expression), the story 
of the educational program that should 
be available within a given locale. 
This portrayal of what the educational 
program should be must become the 
gospel not only of the school super- 
intendent but also of the citizens in 
his area. 

The picture of the desirable, and 
hence desired, and of the needed, and 
hence essential, educational program, 
once understood and believed in by 
the people, inevitably becomes the 
basis for evaluating the existing pro- 
gram. From this evaluation will come 
a recognition of the inadequacies, de- 
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ficiencies and ineffectiveness of the 
current program. 

Reorganization. The predominant 
determining factor in the kind and 
amount of educational opportunity 
offered within a given county or area 
is the organization of local school 
units: attendance, administrative and 
fiscal. Consequently, the initial and 
most important task of county and 
area superintendents is the reorgan- 
ization of local school units. 

It should be realized fully that there 
is no such thing as a single pattern 
of school district organization which 
is superior to all others and which is 
appropriately applicable to all situa- 
tions. The important factor in attack- 
ing the problem of school district re- 
organization for a given area is a 
thorough analysis of the number of 
children at the various age levels, the 
distribution of population, and the na- 
ture of the terrain. Matters of finance 
and administration must be secondary 
to attendance areas. 

Quality in Education. A_ second 
focus of leadership for county and 
area superintendents is the necessity 
for quality in education. The tradi- 
tional theme for educators has been 
equality in education. This is still a 
good motto in the formulation of a 
good educational program, but equal- 
ity of inferiority or mediocrity is not 
satisfactory in a twentieth century 
school. Universally we simply do not 
have anything approaching as good an 
educational program as we know how 
to offer. 

Teacher Preparation. The initial 
step toward quality in education 
should be a demand for qualified 
teachers. We dare not continue to 
accept persons with fewer than four 
years of college preparation as quali- 
fied to teach. As a matter of fact, we 
really should establish a five-year pro- 
gram of post-high schcol education 
for all teachers. 


SHARP CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 


Furthermore, sharp changes should 
be made in the curricular patterns 
provided for prospective teachers. The 
question may well be raised as to 
whether a program of integrated stud- 
ies should not constitute largely, if 
not entirely, the first two years of col- 
lege work for all prospective teach- 
ers, and particularly elementary teach- 
ers. 

Too few elementary teachers at 
present have had enough work in sci- 
ence so that they can teach science 


well. In all probability, this is one 
of the major reasons for the weakness 
of the science program in our elemen- 
tary schools today. 

This question also might be asked: 
Is too much emphasis placed on the 
“tricks” of teaching in the preparation 
of elementary teachers? Patterns of 
teaching procedure, rather than the 
minutia of classroom practice, would 
seem to be of importance for begin- 
ning teachers at whate’er level of 
education. 


BROADER PRACTICE TEACHING 


In the preparation of secondary 
school teachers, more attention should 
be given to the psychology of emo- 
tions and to practice teaching. In some 
instances at least, practice teaching is 
done too largely in cargpus, laboratory 
or demonstration schoois. In other in- 
stances, practice teaching is done too 
largely with one sociological, intel- 
lectual or economic class of children. 
Ideally, those who are being prepared 
to teach should practice-teach various 
types of pupils in various kinds of 
communities. 

Materials for Teaching. Another 
major focus of leadership for county 
and area superintendents is the whole 
field of equipment, apparatus and ma- 
terials of learning and teaching. Sound 
projectors for moving pictures, opaque 
projectors, slide film projectors, au- 
diometers, ophthalmoscopes and other 
machines for the diagnosis and cor- 
rection of reading deficiencies, maps, 
globes, charts, cutaway models, exhib- 
its and bulletin boards, not to men- 
tion a wide variety of books, maga- 
zines and supplies, need particular 
attention by county and area super- 
intendents. 

Every opportunity should be taken 
to point out that inadequate and in- 
appropriate tools of learning and 
teaching handicap both the children 
and the teachers. Presence or absence 
of intense interest in teachers and 
children often is determined by the 
kind and amount of instructional and 
teaching material available. There- 
fore, the effectiveness of both learning 
and teaching is determined by the 
kind and ~~ount of instructional and 
teaching m: ial available. 

Simpic. <:.tively inexpensive house- 
keeping equipment is conspicuous by 
its absence in too many of our schools. 
Also absent are small computing ma- 
chines, typewriters, duplicating ma- 
chines, and modern filing equipment. 
Teachers are forced to spend their 
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time doing busy work when they 
should not have to do such work at all. 

Not only are these items of equip- 
ment needed but also the clerical staff 
essential for the efficient operation of 
schools is needed. 

Financial Affairs. From a practical 
standpoint, leadership in the financing 
of public education is probably sec- 
ond in importance to the reorganiza- 
tion of local school units. As pro- 
fessional educators, we have neither 
conceived of nor reported sums of 
money large enough for the offering 
of a truly good and highly functional 
educational program. 

Too often budgets have been pre- 
pared in terms of money, and the 
educational program has been organ- 
ized to spend the money available. A 
budget is basically a financial reflec- 
tion of educational activities and offer- 
ings. Consequently, the first step in 
sound budgetary procedure is to es- 
tablish the educational program and 
services that are needed, translate the 
educational program and services into 
staff members, buildings and materials, 
and then translate the staff, buildings 
and materials into dollars. 

Professional educators and citizens 
alike should realize that a cut in the 
school budget necessitates the elim- 
ination of some segment of the cur- 
riculum or educational service or the 
reduction of quality in the educational 
program. For example, it should be 
realized that running class enrollments 
in the first, second and third grades 
up to forty and more simply means 
that a relatively large number of 
youngsters will not develop socially 
and academftally up to their capaci- 
ties because they simply cannot be 
given the individual attention neces- 
sary. 

Leadership in Operation. Effective 
leadership by any administrative off- 
cer, but particularly by county and 
area superintendents, demands certain 
points of view, convictions and atti- 
tudes. First, it should be realized that 
the assignment to an administrative 
post is in no sense a personal mat- 
ter, nor does it in any way establish 
a proprietary right of the individual 
to the position. 

As is true of all educators, super- 
intendents are merely stewards. Su- 
perintendents who talk about “my” 
teachers and “my” schools may be in- 
nocent in using such expressions, but 
sometimes such phrases reflect a feel- 
ing of possessiveness that is highly 
unfortunate. 
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Administrators do well to give little 
heed to either blind praise or blind 
condemnation. When some constitu- 
ent tells an administrator that he is 
the most wonderful person in the 
world, the administrator would do 
well to take the compliment with a 
grain of salt. 

Similarly, when an irate parent 
scathingly tells an administrator he is 
no good, the administrator need not 
become so despondent that he wishes 
to join Jonah in finding a mustard 
tree and curling up. Blanket con- 
demnation usually reflects a disturbed 
emotional state rather than critical 
judgment. 

An administrator should realize that 
one of his basic functions is to ac- 


cept blame, get credit for what is 
wrong, and “take the rap.” Neither 
he nor anyone else has all the an- 
swers, but intelligent persons working 
cooperatively can find at least some 
answers. An administrator must have 
convictions which have their genesis 
in a sound philosophy and which are 
bulwarked by fact and experience. 
Furthermore, superintendents, while 
being ever eager to review and revise 
policies and principles in terms of new 
data and new experience, must stay 
put on matters of basic policy and 
principles. 

In a very real sense, the practical 
exercising of leadership must be de- 
termined by the motto, “He that loseth 
his life shall find it.” 





ESTIMATING 


FUTURE ENROLLMENT 


LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 


Assistant Professor of Secondary Education 
Cornell University 


HOSE charged with the adminis- 

tration of the public schools have 
been confronted with a constantly 
changing enrollment almost every year 
since World War II opened the path 
to a migratory population. This move- 
ment of families from one community 
to another, coupled with the rapid in- 
crease in the birth rate, which began 
in the late thirties and continues even 
today, taxes most public school facil- 
ities to the limits of capacity. 


BIRTH RATE DROP BEGINS 

Figures of the bureau of vital sta- 
tistics seem to indicate, however, that 
the number of live births recorded in 
1948 will fall short of the 1947 all- 
time-high by 10 or 12 per cent. This 
decrease may be the beginning of the 
expected postwar trend toward a low- 
er annual birth rate. In fact, the sur- 
prising point is that such a drop in 
the number of births did not begin 
earlier. 

The immediate challenge to the pub- 
lic schools of the country is to pro- 


vide educational opportunities for 
those already born. School enroll- 
ments certainly will not begin an im- 
mediate decline. Instead, the decrease 
in births in 1948 does mean that peak 
enrollments, plus the ensuing decline, 
can be estimated. Such a decline may 
be expected in the late fifties at the 
elementary level and not before 1965 


in the secondary schools.* 


Information, as accurate as is ob- 
tainable, regarding school enrollments 
for future years will be of value to 
those charged with the responsibility 
of providing educational opportunities 
for the youngsters. Many school dis- 
tricts over the country, particularly in 
the larger cities, have made detailed 
studies of population and future en- 
rollments. Boards of education, with 
such data at hand, can see the job 
ahead. However, there are indications 


*Elliott, Lloyd H.: Effects of Birth Rate 
on Public School Enrollment and the Need 
for Teachers, 1948-1960. Boulder, Colo.: 
University of Colorado, 1948 (Unpublished 


doctor’s thesis). 
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that many school districts, both large 
and small, have thus far neglected 
this phase of planning. The follow- 
ing may be of some help as a guide 
in estimating enrollments at the dis- 
trict level for the years immediately 


ahead. 


FACTORS IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
1. The biggest single factor which 
will influence enrollment is the coun- 
trywide increase in birth rate. The 
number of babies born each year, 
whose parents reside within the school 
district, must be known so that the 
annual total can be projected ahead 
to the children’s first year of school. 
Some districts keep such information 
up to date through a continuing cen- 
sus, while others take an annual 
enumeration count of all children 
from birth to age 18. When such 
data are not available in the school 
offices, they usually can be obtained 
from local or state health agencies. 
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corrected for underenumeration and 
mortality. (In a nationwide test of 
completeness of birth registration in 
1940, the bureau of the census found 
registered births to be 92.5 per cent 
complete. In 1944 the bureau of vital 
statistics reported a mortality rate of 
approximately 4.25 per cent from 
birth to age 6 and about 6 per cent 
from birth to age 13.) 

3. The percentage of children en- 
rolled at each age level must be known 
for accurate prognosis. For example, 
if only 50 per cent of the 6 year olds 
in the school district normally start 
to school each year, this factor alone 
greatly influences the beginning en- 
rollment in any school year. On the 
other hand, a change in the local school 
may effect equally drastic 


). Basic live birth figures should be 


policy 
changes. 
4. Review of school enrollment fig- 
ures over the previous twenty-year 
period is recommended in order to 


GRADE SCHOOL, high school, 
how long will they keep gaining 
pupils in such hordes? Many school 
districts have been neglecting an 
important phase of school planning. 


learn the low years, peak periods, and 
plateaus. 

5. Local factors, such as the addi- 
tion of a new factory, development of 
residential sections outside the school 
district, agreements among neighbor 
ing school districts for transfer of 
pupils and many similar items, must 
be taken into account before an ac- 
curate prediction can be made. 

6. Babies born in any year may 
be expected normally to enter kinder- 
garten in the fifth year after birth or 
first grade in the sixth year. After 
initial enrollment in the local schcols, 
perhaps the best index to how many 
boys and girls will remain for each 
of the succeeding years is the record 
of the district in matters of retarda- 
tion, drop-outs and the percentage who 
remain to finish the twelfth grade 
Such information is usually obtainable 
from annual reports and records of 
the local district. 

7. It may be clear by this time that 
it is possible to make accurate esti- 
mates of elementary enrollment some 
six or eight years in advance and pre- 
dictions for the secondary level from 
ten to twelve years ahead. 


MAKING USE OF DATA * 

Data on school enrollment will be 
most useful to the school district when 
estimates are made in terms of local 
practice. For example, if the school 
program is organized on the 6-6 type 
and if buildings are provided accord- 
ingly, it is obvious that the most im- 
portant information to the adminis- 
tration is the total enrollment of the 
lower six grades for each year of the 
immediate future, as well as the ex- 
pected total enrollment for the upper 
six years. All districts require that 
future enrollment estimates be inter- 
preted in terms of local needs. 

With information at hand about 
the approximate enrollment to be ex- 
pected, the planning of classroom 
facilities, provision for increases (or 
decreases) in the number of teachers, 
and a host of related problems will 
take on more vivid meanings. 
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SIX ROADS TO 


PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


M. G. OSBORNE 


Chief, Bureau of Field Services 
New York State Education Department 


IVE million American children 

are transported daily to and from 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States. They are approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of all those who 
attend the nation’s schools. 

Almost 100,000 school buses now 
are in operation. When one adds to 
this the number of drivers, mechanics, 
mechanics’ helpers, school adminis- 
trators, and other personnel who work 
on the school bus program, it becomes 
more and more evident that the job 
of transporting America’s children is 
one of the major concerns of our 
boards of education. 

Representatives of the forty-eight 
states have assembled three times—in 
1939, 1945 and 1948—to study factors 
of economy and safety as they relate 
to school bus transportation. Their 
interest and concern were always great 
because they realized their responsi- 
bility in taking small children from 
their homes over miles of highways 
and returning those children safely 
each night. 

The responsibility becomes even 
greater when one realizes that these 
children are required to attend school 
and thus are required to ride these 
buses. The pupil has no choice in the 
matter. 

What, then, are the basic safety fac- 
tors that enter into the transportation 
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program? What is the present status 
of these factors? What do the school 
people of the country need to do to 
make this transportation still safer? 

First of all, let us establish those 
areas in which the hazards lie and in 
which greater safety is possible, pro- 
vided those responsible will carry out 
all safety measures. 

When we are dealing with the lives 
of other peoples’ children there is no 
“near enough” or “slipshod” method. 
We could virtually be sure that not 
one child would be injured, maimed or 
killed during any of the school days 
to come if perfection could be reached 
in the areas enumerated below. 

1. Adequate school bus construction. 

2. A uniform, enforceable and ac- 
ceptable law on school bus passing. 

3. Uniformity in color and other 
identification. 

4. Driver selection and training. 

5. Periodic mechanical inspection of 
school buses. 

6. Cooperation and clear-cut re- 
sponsibilities for all. 

I should like to elaborate on each of 
these six items from the standpoint of 
(a) the importance of the area to the 
whole transportation program, (b) 
what has been done to date, and (c) 
what needs to be done.: 

As is the case with our school build- 
ings, the school bus should be com- 


fortable, convenient and safe. Great 
emphasis has been placed on the actual 
construction of the bus itself. School 
people believe that the best engineer- 
ing knowledge and ability have been 
used in drawing up specifications for 
the school bus. 

School people have not been content 
to arrive at a set of specifications and 
do nothing to better them. Instead, 
continuous research has been carried 
on to adapt new safety factors in 
pleasure cars, commercial buses and 
trucks to school bus construction. 
Everything that is humanly possible 
has been done to make the school bus 
the safest vehicle on the highway and 
to make children as safe while riding 
in a bus as they are on the school 
grounds or in the school buildings. 

Only a few states need to restudy 
their specifications in the light of the 


.1948 standards and make necessary 


adjustments. 

Because of the continuous stopping 
and starting of buses and the crossing 
of highways by children, it is essential 
to have laws that will require motor- 
ists to pay particular attention to school 
buses. Many states have such laws, 
but a great deal of uncertainty has 
arisen because these laws are not uni- 
form. The lack of uniformity has been 
confusing to the motorists, and because 
of this courts have been lenient in 
passing judgment when children have 
been killed. 

One of the greatest services that our 
state legislators could perform would 
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be to enact uniform passing laws in 
the forty-eight states. While there are 
great differences of opinion among 
motor vehicle people as well as among 
school people, I have some definite 
ideas about what a uniform passing 
law should be. 

It should require motorists to stop 
and remain stopped when they are 
approaching a stopped school bus. It 
should not apply within a business or 
residential section or when the bus 
and motorist are on different roadways. 

When passing laws exist, it has been 
found that school bus drivers are more 
‘ikely to prevent motorists from pass- 
ing rather than to be courteous and 
allow them to pass when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. If, therefore, 
adequate passing laws exist, it is a re- 
sponsibility of school authorities to see 
that school bus drivers properly exer- 
cise their rights and duties under such 
laws. There should be the greatest 
cooperation between school bus drivers 
and motorists in order to preserve the 
lives of our children. The emphasis 
here needs to be placed first upon an 
adequate law, second upon uniformity, 
and third upon cooperation. 


UNIFORM IDENTIFICATION NEEDED 


Uniformity also can be used to great 
advantage in the color and other iden- 
tification of buses. School people 
seem to agree that buses should be 
painted national school bus chrome 
and chat they should carry one other 
idenvification, that is, the words 
SCHOOL BUS in letters at least 6 
inches high on both front and rear. 

It should be obvious that if all the 
hundred thousand such conveyances in 
the United States were painted national 
school bus chrome, drivers would come 
to recognize them and to take greater 
care while driving near them. This 
would apply even if a motorist was 
traveling from Washington to Florida 
or from Maine to California. So that 
motorists will understand, school au- 
thorities should see that no wording 
other than SCHOOL BUS appears on the 
front and rear. 

Uniformity of color has been favor- 
ably regarded by a large majority of 
states. However, some have failed to 
enact legislation, and others have laws 
that require some other color. All 
states should have the same color re- 
quirement, and it should be national 
school bus chrome. 

The greatest single factor in getting 
children to and from school safely is 
the “man behind the wheel,” the bus 
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driver. It is he who, by his ingenuity, 
common sense and quick reactions, can 
almost always transport children over 
given routes without a single accident, 
even though some of the other desired 
safety factors may be absent. A perfect 
bus driver with an inadequate convey- 
ance is better than a perfect convey- 
ance with a disinterested and incapable 
bus driver. 

Boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators have two responsibilities 
as far as drivers are concerned; these 
are selectivity and training. In the 
matter of selection, there are at least 
four major items to be considered. 
These are character, interest, ability 
and physical fitness. 

The school bus driver spends as 
much time with a large number of pu- 
pils as do some classroom teachers; 
it is obvious that he is thus perform- 
ing a teaching function. While he does 
not need to be trained as a teacher, 
he must be an individual of high moral 
character and one whom the children 
can and will respect. He must never 
create an environment through speech 
or action that will in any way negate 
the instructional program conducted by 
the teachers during the day. 

If the driver is interested in his 
work, likes the children and has school 
and community interests, he can un- 
doubtedly be classified as one of the 
best drivers. 

It is obvious that the driver must 
know how to drive a bus. He must be 
strong enough and have endurance 
enough to manipulate one of these 
large vehicles. He must have had some 
experience in the handling of similar 
conveyances; in addition, the board has 
the responsibility of training him in 
the peculiarities of school buses. This 
means that boards of education must 
provide in-service training; they not 
only must teach drivers the peculiari- 
ties of school buses but also must train 
the men to cope with emergencies, to 
administer first aid, to do elementary 
repair work, and to know all the traffic 
laws in their area. 

In addition, boards must find out 
whether drivers are physically fit or 
have communicable diseases. This can 
be determined by a physical examina- 
tion. 

Only a few states now have driver 
selection standards and driver training 
courses. 

After adequate and safe school buses 
have been purchased, it is important 
that these vehicles be periodically in- 
spected and repaired. Major accidents 


have happened because a spindle bolt 
gave way, a front wheel came off, or a 
tire blew out. These major accidents, 
undoubtedly, would have been pre- 
vented if these buses had been me- 
chanically inspected at least three times 
each year. Such mechanical inspection 
should be required and should be made 
without cost to the school district or 
contractor. This inspection should not 
be cursory or what might be termed a 
“looking over,” but a real inspection. 
The inspector should be required to go 
over each part of the equipment thor- 
oughly. This is another safety factor 
that has been neglected in a number 
of states, and great emphasis should be 
placed by school people on an attempt 
to obtain proper mechanical inspection 
in all states. 


SIX GROUPS INVOLVED 

The words “cooperation” and “re- 
sponsibility” keynote the school trans- 
portation program. The increasing ve- 
hicular traffic demands the cooperation 
of all who are responsible for the 
safety of our school children. Not one 
child who is required to be transported 
to and from school should be injured, 
maimed or killed. The cooperation of 
every responsible individual concerned 
with the transportation of school chil- 
dren is demanded if this goal is to be 
realized. These individuals are pupil, 
parent, teacher, board members, ad- 
ministrator and bus driver. 

The board should set forth for each 
group its responsibilities and should 
encourage it to become familiar with 
them. People fail to cooperate, often- 
times, because they do not understand 
their part in the program. 

It is probably true that this has not 
been done in the past by boards and 
administrators because it is evident 
that in a large number of cases both 
employes and the constituents of school 
districts have been unfamiliar with the 
overall program of responsibilities. 
Boards and administrators need a con- 
tinuous procedure for disseminating 
information to employes and public. 

Safe transportation results from the 
intelligent cooperation of all who are 
responsible for the welfare of trans- 
ported children. Safe driving depends 
partly upon the equipment provided 
by the board of education and partly 
upon driver training sponsored by 
the school administrator. Good teach- 
ing may be nullified by parental indif- 
ference. Pupil carelessness may undo 
the efforts of the most conscientious 
school board and school administrator. 
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Creditors appreciate receiving 
money as soon as it is due them. 
A large school system deals with 
hundreds of suppliers. Good re- 
lations with them pays. In small 
towns, anyone's business is every- 
one's business, and good business 
practices quietly redound to the 
credit of school district officials. 


HY should school business offi- 

cials be concerned with public 
relations? The science and art of edu- 
cational administration have progressed 
tar enough so that we clearly recognize 
there can be no sharp segregation of 
the business phase from the instruc- 
tional phase of educational administra- 
tion. 

Business management is not an end 
in itself but is rather a part of a large 
family of activities which have as their 
collective end the best possible educa- 
tional service for children, efficiently 
and economically managed. Public 
opinion affects the entire school sys- 
tem, and it is axiomatic that everyone 
connected with the schools contributes 
something to the formation of public 
opinion. The business staff has great 
opportunities for public relations work 
and, therefore, great responsibility for 
doing it well. 

Before going into this, however, let 
me mention a few limitations or reser- 
vations applicable to the business of- 
fice. 

In the first place, school boards’ pol- 
icies govern, or should govern, the 
business office in its various activities 
the same as they govern the rest of the 
school system. The business office does 
not define its own policies, powers and 
duties. These are all derived from 
school board action. This means, of 
course, that in public relations, too, the 
business office takes its direction from 
the board of education and from the 
general administration. 


WIDER USE OF PLANT 


An illustration of this point can be 
drawn from the area of school plant 
management. Not infrequently the 
business office is assigned responsibility 
for managing community use of school 
facilities. Current tendency is to widen 
the use of school plants, but there are 
still plenty who oppose it—including 
some school business officials. 


Adapted from an address at the conven- 
tion of School Business Officials, St. Louis, 


October 14. 
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' WHEN BUSINESS OFFICE 
AND PUBLIC MEET 


CALVIN GRIEDER 
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Extended use of plant is a headache, 
and it is not easy to manage. But school 
systems and school business offices are 
not operated for the convenience of 
their personnel. (It may be, of course, 
that an excessive zeal for stewardship 


of the public’s school property leads | 


to a dim view by some school officials 
of community use of facilities; there 
is bound to be some wear and tear, 
some abuse.) 

Written policies should govern here, 
as in all other phases of administra- 
tion, and the business office should 
carry out the policies, not make them. 
Control of community use of school 
facilities rests, as a rule, with the 
board. This control can and should 
be made objective and impartial 
through a set of policies adopted by 
the board. 

Another limitation relates to budget- 
ing. Very, very few school systems 


(probably fewer than 2 per cent) 
budget specifically for public relations. 
Again it is a matter of board policy 
whether there should be an appro- 
priation for public relations. 

The business office, presumably, is 
closely associated with budget making, 
in the sense of participation in finan- 
cial planning and control; yet it does 
not have the determining voice in 
selecting the activities that shall com- 
prise the public relations program. 
The business office is a service agency 
to facilitate the economical and effi- 
cient management of the schools for 
educational objectives. 

I should like to point out as one 
more example that it is especially im- 
portant for the business staff to sub- 
merge personal motives and possible 
personal gains in the interest of the 
welfare of the whole school system. 
The business officials in their relations 
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with suppliers and vendors of many 
kinds are exposed to more than ordi- 
nary temptation to do “favors” for 
some, to send business to certain firms 
rather than others, in return for pos- 
sible favors by them. I should like to 
record my judgment here, however, 
that there is no public business in 
America managed with cleaner hands 
than school business. 

Now let us consider the strategic 
position for public relations work 
which the business office occupies. 

In every enterprise it is inevitable 
that some conflicts will arise. There is 
no sure-fire recipe for the avoidance 
of conflicts; indeed, in some cases they 
are useful. Conflicts usually arise at 
three points: (1) in the administra- 
tion; (2) with vendors, and (3) with 
che press. There are, of course, con- 
flicts with the patrons or the public 
at large. 

In general, the soundest approach in 
administration to minimize conflicts 
and to avoid petty quarrels is the forma- 
tion and adoption of written policies 
and procedures. A good example here 
is the relations with vendors of sup- 
plies and equipment. Misunderstand- 
ings can be wholly or largely elim- 
inated if a standardized purchasing 
procedure is adopted, including speci- 
fications, public notice, and reception 
of bids when feasible. 

Board policy providing for such pro- 
cedure should be accompanied by strin- 
gent rules against patronage, favorit- 
ism, gifts and special discounts. The 
policy must provide for purchase of 
services, supplies and equipment on 
merit and quality alone. When busi- 
nessmen come to know that everyone 
is dealt with fairly and impartially, a 
much better situation will prevail than 
will obtain in the absence of such pol- 
icy and practice. 

Probably conflict cannot be avoided 
in every case. Our own shortcomings, 
the unwholesome attitudes of some 
persons, and the very complexity of 
school affairs combine to make some 
differences of thought inevitable. 

Along the constructive line, the 
business office staff can make a great 
contribution to sound public relations. 
The man in the street does not have 
a good understanding of the schools, 
their problems, achievements, needs, 
objectives and relations to the com- 
munity. Schools are not in the fore- 
front of the thinking of most persons. 
This need not worry us unduly, pro- 
vided we do not leave in the public 
mind a vacuum in which will be gath- 
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ered all kinds of rumor, hearsay, mis- 
information or partial information 
about the schools. 

I wish to illustrate what the busi- 
ness office can do by listing just five 
points. 

Office management is the first point. 
The school business office is the only 
point of contact with the schools for 
many persons; it usually is an im- 
portant point. It is essential that all 
who meet the public do so in a gracious, 





courteous and considerate way, with a 
minimum of buckpassing, rather than 
in a chirlish, impatient and bored 
manner. This includes the business 
manager. Anyone who cannot so meet 
and work with the public should be 
removed or transferred to some job. 
The telephone company’s “voice with 
a smile” is public relations of a high 
order. The Golden Rule is not bad, 
either! Everyone is not just born cheer- 
ful and helpful—the office personnel 
may need some instruction along this 
line. 

Prompt payment of bills and other 
obligations is the second point. Cred- 
itors appreciate receiving money as 
soon as it is due them. Prompt pay- 
ment in many cases entitles the payer 
to discounts, and wise economy in the 
management of school business is usual- 
ly approved. A large school system 
deals with hundreds of suppliers. Good 
relations with them pays. In small 
towns, where anyone's business is 
everyone’s business, good business 
practices also redound to the credit of 
the school district. 

Reporting is the third item. Full 
and complete reporting should be the 
rule. This means that there may be 
at times some unfavorable items to 
report. It is far better to report them 
than to mislead the public by suppres- 
sion Or misstatement and risk a violent 
explosion later when the facts are 





learned. Once the confidence of the 
public is lost, it is hard to regain. 

Recently a large city school system 
announced, when a levy election was 
snowed under, that there would be 
funds sufficient only for seven months 
of school that year. A few days later 
this was changed to eight months, and 
it was rumored that there might even 
be enough money for nine months. 
Such shifts are not calculated to in- 
spire public confidence in the business 
office (or in the board or superintend- 
ent). 

A common violation of this precept 
of full and complete reporting is found 
in annual reports, where everything 
seems to be hunky-dory—with all the 
schoolhouses in good shape, all the 
bills paid, and all the kids at or above 
the norms for their grades on standard- 
ized tests. 

Then, lo and behold, the next year 
(I've seen it happen!) the school sys- 
tem seems to take after the famous 
one-hoss shay—to bust wide apart at 
every joint and seam. How can it 
happen so fast? You and I know the 
answer: it can't. If what the annual 
report said was true last year, it’s prob- 
ably almost as trie this year. If what 
we hear now is true, then the annual 
report last year was put out by a liar! 

That financial reports for the public, 
including reports of audits, ought to be 
as simple as possible is my fourth 
point. In most cases they should be 
translated into simple language and 
simple tables and graphs to get away 
from the technical jargon that ac- 
countants must use. They may then 
be published in the newspapers or in 
booklets for popular distribution. 

Part of such a report should be a 
simple but fairly detailed explanation 
of where the school tax dollar comes 
from and how it is spent. In these days 
of high living costs and high taxes, 
people are scrutinizing both public and 
private expenditures rather closely and 
will do so more closely in the future. 
Often the false report is circulated 
that school taxes constitute half or 
more of the tax load. Exact informa- 
tion on the amount and proportion of 
school taxes helps clear up such mis- 
understanding. 

Finally, the business office can con- 
tribute to rapport with its public by 
keeping all procedures, forms and doc- 
uments as simple as possible. Red tape 
does not inspire confidence. Forms 
and procedures stripped down to es- 
sentials help working relations with 


the public. 
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Drexel School, Cicero, Ill., described on the pages following. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Presenting two elementary schools 
that demonstrate advantages of 


SQUARE CLASSROOMS 
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South elevation of Drexel School, showing addition and original structure. North elevation appears below. 


A CLEAN BREAK WITH THE PAST 


HE unsavory past of Cicero, IIL, 

is internationally known. Not com- 
parably known is the quiet determi- 
nation with which a rigidly honest, 
nonpolitical, nonpowerful board of 
education and a capable superintend- 
ent of schools have set to work to 
rebuild Cicero’s lost reputation. 

Cicero’s current school building pro- 
gram is a conspicuously clean operation. 
To keep from the political pressures 
of a bond issue, the board adopted a 
budgeting device which permitted the 
entire cost of the building described 
here to be paid for out of current 
funds. The last part of one year’s con- 
struction budget, all of the middle 
year’s, and the first of a third year’s 
budget enabled Drexel School to be 
enlarged without resort to a referen- 
dum. 

Such a program was possible only 
because of a long construction sched- 
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new building is an addition to the old 
materials made necessary. school, which will be replaced ulti- 
Not only politically but architectur- mately by further additions, so that 
ally, Drexel School represents a clean © CLASSROOMS in Drexel School the end product will be a truly modern 
are almost square, 26 by 28 feet. school plant. Yet a new building will 
in the photograph at the top of the Each room has movable storage aot have to be voted upon because the 
opposite page, the contrast between prong — teacher i board has never done more than add 
the little old building at the extreme amar % = Jed gi ay 3 om, sito the old. 
a es rooms are divided down the mid- ; 
right and the large new building is gig. others have peninsular shaped Drexel School, a K-6 unit of the sys- 
striking. areas around the workroom; others  ‘€m™, features elementary classrooms 
To quote Lawrence B. Perkins, we have the cabinets against the wall. nearly square in shape, low ceilings, 
movable storage cabinets for more flex- 


“added dog to tail. Some day, we shall 
ible arrangement of the rooms, work- 


come along and cut the tail off and 
finish the dog.” In other words, the rooms and private toilets for the kin- 


ule, which delays in the delivery of 


break with the past. As may be seen 
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COMBINATION gymnasium-auditorium was dic- 


tated by necessity as was ihe two-story building. 


dergarten and first grades, direct access 
to playground from first floor class- 
rooms, complete administrative offices 
and health suite, and a large gymna- 
sium with a stage. 

Because of the shape of the site, the 
new Classrooms face south. Overhang- 
ing concrete sun shields on the win- 
dows reduce sky glare, and vertical jib 
walls relieve the effect of the low af- 
ternoon and early morning sun dur- 
ing the winter. 





Avoiding the institutional character 
of many schoolhouses, this building 
employs natural materials boldly and 
dresses the rooms in gay colors. The 
use of natural stone on the interior as 
well as the exterior adds to the inform- 
al character of the rooms. A further 
note of informality is achieved by the 
random placement of the operating 
sash in the windows and the use of 
draw curtains instead of the conven- 
tional roller shades or venetian blinds. 














BUILT-IN STORAGE in kindergarten and first grade workrooms. Facilities 
are ample for storage of drawing papers, project and classroom supplies. 
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KINDERGARTEN room with storage space for 


toys. Walls are gay colored, as in other rooms. 


Although the architects have strong- 
ly advocated one-story buildings for 
elementary schools, such a design was 
not possible in the Drexel School. It 
is a two-story building, since the lim- 
ited site was inadequate for the proper 
planning of a one-story school. 

Construction cost was $244,621, or 
$12.23 a square foot and $0.72 a cubic 
foot. 

Dr. Clyde V. Winkler is superin- 


tendent of schools. 


SMALL GROUP becomes more 
compact through cabinet shifting. 
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ADVANTAGES 


HERE has been a considerable in- 
crease during the past few years 
in the use of the “square” type of 
classroom. The square room had been 
used only sporadically for many years 
because of the unsuccessful daylight- 
ing of the corridor side of the room 
and because of the higher cost of con- 
structing the long span. Comparatively 
recent developments in bilateral and 
clerestory lighting and new construc- 
tion methods have made the square 
classroom feasible and economical. 
Square classrooms are now being 
widely advocated by leading educators. 
California architects have successfully 
designed hundreds of this type. We 
like square classrooms mostly because 
the teachers in California and else- 
where whom we interviewed in their 
classrooms were enthusiastic about 
them. 
Square classrooms, because of their 
depth, require more than the conven- 
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OF THE SQUARE CLASSROOM 


WILLIAM ARILD JOHNSON 


William Arild Johnson, A.I.A., 
and Associates 
Architects and Engineers 


Everett, Wash. 


tional unilateral windows, but bilateral 
and clerestory windows more than fill 
this need. In fact, it is now possible 
to obtain almost ideal daylighting 
conditions, 7.2. uniform daylighting 
across the square classroom. No longer 
is the pupil at the inside wall near 
the corridor compelled to work in ap- 
proximately one-tenth as much light 
as has the pupil near the window. 
Heating presents no difficult prob- 
lems. Nor does the wide classroom 
present a structural problem. Light 
steel beams or glued-up laminated 
beams economically span the 30 feet. 
Our square classrooms have been more 
economical to build than the conven- 
tional wood joist construction across 


a 24 foot span. We have employed 
an engineered, factory type and mill 
type of construction for the roof of 
our one-story buildings; this has made 
it possible to provide more and better 
distributed daylight at reduced costs. 

This type of classroom is better 
suited to one-story than to multiple- 


‘story buildings. The latter would pre- 


sent a structural problem because of 
the 30 foot span. 

The shorter length of the room pro- 
vides a more economical plan for the 
entire building, as the rooms do not 
project so far into valuable playground 
space on the site. Water, sewer and 
electrical lines and corridors are re- 
duced in length. Space is more cheaply 
enclosed in the square type classroom 
because it requires fewer lineal feet 
of wall. The whole school plant is 
more compact; more efficient use of 
building space on the site increases 
playground area. We have been able 
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ABOVE: Square classrooms do not project so far into valuable play- 
ground space on the site. Water, sewer and electrical lines and corri- 
dors are reduced in length. BELOW: The square room provides at least 
three major instructional spaces. Work areas thus scattered permit the 
teacher to be closer at all times to activities, ensuring better supervision. 








to deliver schools at a lower cost per 


square foot by using square class- 


rooms. 

Now, let us consider the educational 
advantages. The room is more efh- 
ciently constructed because the activity 
or work spaces are scattered, not con- 
centrated in one end of the room. The 
teacher is closer at all times to the 
various activities, and this makes for 
better supervision. 

The square shape allows for more 
flexibility in seating arrangements and 
provides at least three major instruc- 
tional spaces. Because of better day- 
light distribution, children can be 
seated in almost any arrangement and 
still have visual comfort. 

Architects urge that rooms be lib- 
erally treated with sound deadening 
surfaces in order to “zone” competing 
sounds originating in the room. 

There are several types of more elab- 
orately planned activity classrooms, 
but their cost, higher than that for 
square rooms, too often exceeds lim- 
ited school budgets. 

Square classrooms, especially for 
elementary schools, have enough ad- 
vantages to commend them seriously 
to the attention of every educator. 
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HEN music is to have a promi- 

nent place in the curriculum, 
there are always problems of provid- 
ing in the school building soundproof 
practice rooms and convenient storage 
space for instruments reasonably iso- 
lated from the hubbub of other school 
activities. 

Since music, especially individual 
instruction, receives major considera- 
tion in the program of many parochial 
schools for girls, it is in these schools 
that the architect often is given great- 
est leeway in planning space and in 
spending money for the music depart- 
ment. 

Especially needed in the parochial 
school program are a_ considerable 
number of cheerful and comfortable 
practice rooms, well lighted and well 
ventilated. 

These ideal conditions for a com- 
plete music department are soon to be 
enjoyed in a new school at La Grange, 
Ill. When the Sisters of St. Joseph in 
this Chicago suburb planned their new 
academy building for high school girls, 
they gave full consideration to the 
physical requjrements for a complete 
music department. 

Most of the students at Nazareth 
Academy live in the surrounding area. 
They are day students, but there are 
also some boarders housed in a resi- 
dence hall that will be connected with 
the new academy building. 

The school has been planned for 
800 students. The accompanying floor 
plan of the music department indi- 
cates the general layout of the facili- 
ties. Some four thousand square feet of 
floor area has been allocated to the 
department, which has been located as 
far away from the recitation rooms as 
practicable. Art rooms, gymnasium 
and locker rooms are the only nearby 
units. 

The music department was planned 
to provide studios and practice rooms 
for individual instruction of a large 
number of students, as well as a large 
studio for group work. The studios 
are large enough to accommodate two 
grand pianos. These rooms will often 
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be used for after school and Saturday 
instruction and are therefore located 
on outside walls for light and ventila- 
tion. 

The seventeen practice rooms are of 
different sizes, to be used for instruc- 
tion on various instruments. There is 
ample space in each room for teacher 
and pupil. To avoid having sounds 
travel from room to room through the 
mechanical ventilating system, each 
studio and practice room is separately 
ventilated through a composition duct. 
All practice rooms are sound treated 
on walls and ceilings. The doors to 
the rooms are insulated and set in felt 
jambs. Each door is provided with a 
clear glass panel for observation. 


The group practice room is 1200 


‘square feet in size, large enough for 


a small orchestra. This room also is 
acoustically treated and mechanically 
ventilated. 

Instrument storage cases are con- 
veniently accessible to all the pupils 
entering the department. A sink near 
the instrument storage cases is used 
for conditioning of instruments. 

A music library for sheet music and 
records is an integral part of the de- 
partment. Because of the size of the 
department and its isolated location, 
a toilet room has been planned as a 
part of the suite. A stairway adjacent 
to the department leads directly to 
the street. 
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WE CALL IT A "TEACHER EXPRESSIONNAIRE” 





No source of strength can be neglected, 


certainly not teacher strength. 


HERE is said to be a fifty-year 

gap between what is known to be 
best for children and our ability or 
inclination to put that knowledge in- 
to practice. With all our studying 
and degrees, the gap between what 
we know and what we get done is 
not being closed with spectacular 
speed. 

One reason for this lag, which is 
so costly to the best interests of our 
children, may be the school adminis- 
trator's failure to make any planned 
effort to encourage teachers to use 
their expanding knowledge and vi- 
sion. Perhaps every school superin- 
tendent and principal occasionally an- 
nounces that his office doors are open 
to all teachers and their suggestions. 
However, if there is no specific plan- 
ning to encourage teacher participa- 
tion, the doors may swing but little, 
or perhaps fan, admitting petty com- 
plaints and too much tramping over 
familiar ground. 

Every teacher who has won for him- 
self a sound philosophy of life and of 
education is an important person and 
a valuable asset and should be heard 
regularly on important school prob- 
lems. If the school is to make use of 
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this important source of thinking, the 
administrator will have to take the 
initiative in affording staff members 
the widest opportunities to express 
themselves so that he may temper the 
educational climate of the school. 

Too often, perhaps generally, schools 
find themselves running along com- 
placently at the traditionally pre- 
scribed pace without making any seri- 
ous effort to cash in on the rich ex- 
perience and education of their staff 
members. Public schools are well 
established, going concerns, often 
smug and, as they say in most towns, 
“among the best in the state.” So, 
all too often, the school administration 
does not seem to stand in need of the 
help it has available from its teachers. 

But if we are to make any reason- 
able progress in catching up with our 
good philosophy of education, no 
source of strength is to be neglected 
and surely not the most promising of 
all, the insight and experience of 
teachers. 

A simple device for assisting a 
school in calling forth the resources 
of its teaching staff is the frequent 
and regular use of teachers’ “expres- 
sionnaires’—sheets that solicit teach- 
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ers’ opinions on major and minor prob- 
lems and issues confronting their 
school. The use of these “expression- 
naires’ in our school caused us to 
recommend them as a good invest- 
ment and a good device for helping 
to carry out the democratic process. All 
of us subscribe to faith in democratic 
principles but find it difficult to im- 
plement that faith because we lack 
skill in the use of the tools of democ- 
racy. This suggested device may prove 
to be such a helpful tool. 

Most teachers are prepared and 
eager to discuss all questions that con- 
cern their profession and the welfare 
of children. This means that expres- 
sionnaires might well be designed to 
assist in almost every conceivable field 
of educational thought. The follow- 
ing list suggests a few. 

1. The teacher's workload and as- 
signments. 

2. Areas in the teacher's own de- 
partment and building most in need 
of special study and improvement. 

3. Ways in which the administra- 
tive staff might be of more assistance 
to teachers. ‘ 

4. Favorable and unfavorable fea- 
tures of grading and promotion poli- 
cies. 

5. Review of the school's system of 
recording, grading and reporting. 

6. Suggestions for more effective 
purchase and distribution of instruc- 
tional materials. 

7. Recommendations for the im- 
provement of buildings and grounds. 

8. Consideration of the quality of 
living that goes on throughout the 
school. 

9. Conditions that are favorable and 
unfavorable to better living. 

10. Elements that may be favor- 
able or detrimental to good pupil and 
teacher morale. 

11. Working for the improvement 
of the social climate of the school and 
the community. 

12. Means for making democracy 
more real to all, from the kindergarten 


pupil to the school board member. 
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WHAT DOES EACH MEMBER OF THE STAFF KNOW, FEEL AND 


THINK ABOUT SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND POLICIES? WE FIND 


IT A GOOD INVESTMENT TO USE EVERY MEANS TO FIND OUT. 


13. Suggestions for bringing the 
community into the school and the 
school into the community. 

14. Areas in which schools should 
use their influence to strengthen our 
national culture. 

The preceding list of ideas sug- 
gests a warning. Do not include 
“snoopy” questions! Do not blight the 


possibilities of the expressionnaire by 
attempting to make it a device for 
the evaluation of teachers or their 
habits. Questions such as “What pro- 
fessional books have you read during 
the last six months?” or “What special 
services have you given this commu- 
nity recently?” will more than defeat 
the good intention of the expression- 


naire. If this tool is to fulfill its pur- 
pose, it must be used in the spirit of 
cooperation so that its continued use 
will invite confidence and frankness. 

If properly encouraged, teachers will 
be helpfully frank in criticizing what 
is and in suggesting what ought to be. 
Teachers know the physical needs of 
their rooms better than does anyone 
else and are eager to make suggestions 
about the building, equipment and 
supplies. To be most effective, the 
results of “expressionnaires” should be 
summarized and duplicated and made 
available to the entire staff, and per- 
haps the school board. In the hands 
of the teachers, these summaries be- 
come the basis for group or “building” 
discussions, looking forward to school 
growth and development. 





“ACCENT ON ANDOVER” 


HE public relations program of 

the Andover public schools recog- 
nizes that the ultimate success of the 
school rests largely on an understand- 
ing and appreciation by the public. 

One of the media of social com- 
munication that contributes to the de- 
velopment of this program is the Fri- 
day morning broadcast entitled “Accent 
on Andover.” Both teachers and pu- 
pils go on the air to explain aspects 
of the school program—homogeneous 
grouping, guidance, curriculum, stu- 
dent activities, 6-3-3 system—empha- 





sizing not only to interested parents 
but also to the general public that now, 
even more than in the past, the school 
serves the public. The effectiveness of 
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the developed poise and talent of the 
pupils assisting teachers on these pro- 
grams cannot be ignored as an ap- 
preciative agent for demonstrating the 
objectives of the school program. 

The faith people place in the school 
rests to a great extent on the successful 
treatment of the needs of each child. 
In an effort to enhance this faith, a 
weekly conference day has been desig- 
nated when parents are either invited 
or make appointments to meet with 
the principal, all their child’s teachers, 
and the guidance director. 

At such a meeting the child is 
viewed as an individual. The parent 
gives information that throws light on 
the pupil’s emotional behavior, while 
the school supplies facts consistent 
with his social behavior and self-confi- 
dence, his strengths and weaknesses. 
Thus it is shown that cooperative ef- 
forts beget better consideration of the 
child as an individual. 

To maintain the standards of each 
department in the school, lengthy 
monthly meetings are held, and careful 
analyses of methods are made. In this 


way, the initiative for experimentation 
is kept alive and any weaknesses are 
weeded out. 

That much time and effort are ex- 
pended in preparing broadcasts, in 
acquainting the public with school ac- 
tivities through daily and weekly news- 
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papers, in lengthy conferences, in de- 
partment meetings, in addition to 
teaching subject matter, cannot be de- 
nied. It must be recognized, however, 
that as the public school recognizes 
these efforts as its social responsibili- 
ties, so the citizens will be educated 
to realize their duties. Public under- 
standing and support are both unde- 
niably important to the propagation 
of the principles upon which the pub- 


lic school was founded. 
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ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
V—tThe Superintendent's Trial 

THE superintendent of the Wonderland schools was 
about to be fired. This, of course, was not at all unusual, 
because everybody knows that school superintendents 
must be fired periodically. For the sport of the thing, 
however, the taxpayers thought up a trial which would 
provide lots of fun for everybody and would not in- 
crease the tax rate. 

Alice had never been to a 
trial before and she was quite 
pleased to find that she knew 
everybody there, for it was 
the same old crowd. 

“That must be the Judge,” 
she said to herself, spying the 
local political boss, “and I 





suppose those twelve crea- 
tures are the jury.” : 

The jury included the merchant-who-hadn’t-been- 
traded-with, the mamma-whose-son-had-flunked-his-di- 
ploma, and all the relatives of the gal who didn’t get 
the job as teacher. 

“Read the accusation,” shouted the judge. 

At this, the White Rabbit blew a blast on the trumpet 
and read: 

The guy's wife smoked a cigaret 

(She did it on a dare), 

They vowed they'd make the fellow sweat, 
He said he didn’t care. 

“Call the first witness,” said the judge. 

The first witness was the Mamma. 

“Give your evidence quickly,” said the judge, “or I'll 
have him executed on the spot,” meaning the superin- 
tendent as usual. 

“I always knew the man was a crook, of course,” said 
the Mamma, glaring at the superintendent. 

“A crook, of course,” wrote the jury in their note- 
books. 

“I am not a crook,” said the superintendent, who up 
to this point hadn’t had a chance to get a word in side- 
wise. 

“He denies it,” said the judge; “strike out the denial.” 

The crowd cheered. 

At this interruption, the judge who had been busily 
looking around for votes read from his notebook. 

“Rule 27. No Superintendent of Schools Shall Have 
an Opinion.” 

“That's not a rule,” said Alice indignantly; “you made 
it up.” 

“If it isn’t a rule, it ought to be,” said the judge, 
laughing heartily. “Jury, consider your verdict.” 


So amidst the applause and joyous hooting of the 
crowd, the superintendent was taken out and hanged. 

In the long run, this was probably a good thing for 
the community, because every community needs a change 
now and then. Maybe it was a good thing for the su- 
perintendent, too, because it gave him time for reflec- 
tion and opportunity to catch up on his professional 
reading, which is mostly “out of this world” anyway. 
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THANKSGIVING 1948 

“WHY should I be thankful?” glooms the school admin- 
istrator as he wedges his way into overcrowded class- 
rooms manned by too few teachers. “Why should I be 
thankful?” complains the teacher as she struggles to 
make sanity for her pupils in a crazy world. “Why 
should I be thankful?” gripes the janitor, worrying over 
shrinking maintenance budgets and deteriorating build- 
ings. 

Be thankful, you who teach, that you are privileged 
to work with the children of democracy, that you can 
guide the boys and girls of freedom, that yours is the 
opportunity of living with the youth of America. 

Be thankful for Teddy Dietlin of Winsted, Conn., 
who, as an eighth grade pupil at Central School, has 
been student commissioner of safety and whose leader- 
ship among his 400 fellows has materially advanced 
the safety program in the schools of an entire state; 
for Bill Engman of Sparks City, who, though he lost his 
right arm in an accident ten years ago, has been selected 
for the last three consecutive years for the Nevada All- 
State football team. 

Be thankful for William Dance, valedictorian in Pine- 
ville, Ky., who lives 16 miles from school and who 
never has been absent or tardy during his high school 
course; for Roland Bouvier of Lake Placid, N.Y., who, 
likewise, has never been absent or tardy and who by 
odd jebs after school has earned $2000 to finance his 
pre-med course this fall. 

Be proud and happy to have in your school Doris 
Tyson of Key West, Fla., who has the responsibility for 
four children in a motherless home and still is out- 
standing in scholarship and leadership in her community. 

These are the boys and girls with whom you work. 
These, and a million more, are America, Thanksgiving 
1948. For the privilege of having a little part in their 
achievements, let us be truly thankful. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION, 1958 


Some thrilling possibilities in preservice training 


ROSPECTS appear everywhere evi- 

dent that enrollments in institu- 
tions of higher or tertiary education 
will be on an upsurge for at least the 
next decade. 

Recommendations have gone to the 
President of the United States for 
greatly increased governmental assist- 
ance and encouragement to make a col- 
lege education available and practical 
for millions of our youth who would 
otherwise not contemplate going to 
college. 

Many other straws in the wind 
predict that higher education is des- 
tined to undergo unmistakable boom 
periods in enrollments to the end that 
a college education will be the natural 
expected experience for great masses 
of our young people. 

These greatly increased numbers 
should provide ample supplies of 
teachers, engineers and other profes- 
sionally trained people and, further, 
perhaps, bring us to an era that will 
escape the development of a small 
educated elite or a trained caste. 
Such grandiose ideas sound promising 
to the educator, but sobering thoughts 
come when all of the dangers and im- 
plications are surveyed. 

Especially for those interested in 
preservice education for teachers are 
ramifications and implications worthy 
of intensive scrutiny. When we think 
in terms of a probable five or six mil- 
lions of students annually in colleges 
and universities, compared to roughly 
two and a half millions now, we begin 
to wonder in what ways it may affect 
teacher training. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROCESSING 


The implications are even more seri- 
ous for secondary education, since 
these great numbers must, for the most 
part, first be processed in the high 
schools. Significant changes are in- 
evitable in our secondary school struc- 
ture so that the demands to supply 
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educational experiences on that level 
may be adequately met. It is entirely 
possible that the estimates of a prob- 
able range of tive to six million college 
students within a decade are grossly 
overstated, or that such a condition, 
if realized, would be only temporary. 
But it does appear obvious that enroll- 
ments will be greatly increased and 
that planning is necessary to meet the 
increased responsibilities. 

It is quite logical that an even 
higher percentage of college students 
than is now in teacher training will 
select teaching as a career, although it 
is impossible to predict with any de- 
gree of accuracy how many trainees we 
shall have to care for a decade hence. 
It would be well, however, to examine 
the possibilities and start some pre- 
planning. 

Certain overall dangers emanate 
from increased numbers in higher edu- 
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cation which may of themselves spell 
eventual doom for mass tertiary educa- 
tion. There is concern as to whether 
our institutions can adequately pro- 
vide facilities for such large numbers. 
To continue as ineffectively as we have 
blundered along during the last three 
years will bring certain doom, we can 
be sure of that. 

We are approaching a supreme test 
before we are prepared, and it appears 
logical that any extensive building pro- 
gram we might launch will be inade- 
quate. Inadequacy and congestion will 
breed contempt on the part of the stu- 











dents, and it is likely that their chil- 
dren will be adeptly directed away 
from college attendance through pa- 
rental influence. It can be tacitly as- 
sumed that unless conditions are vastly 
improved over the present levels, acer- 
bity and dislike for higher education 
will be serious by-products of college 
attendance. 


ONE OF THE SUFFERERS 


More specifically, teacher education 
may be one of the greatest sufferers 
from the greatly increased enrollments 
we are not geared to handle. It may be 
well for all of us to focus attention 
on some probable implications for pre- 
service training of teachers from this 
new college minded era. 

1. Adequate selection, retention and 
guidance practices will become increas- 
ingly difficult with greater numbers of 
students. Perhaps this area is the most 
important aspect of teacher education 
and undoubtedly has been the most 
inadequately accomplished during the 
past decade. 

We are just now arriving at a place 
at which we can begin to make meas- 
urable progress in selection and guid- 
ance practices, but we cannot expect to 
maintain these gains with greatly in- 
creased numbers. We are desperately 
handicapped by lack of properly 
trained personnel for selection and 
guidance activities. 

If we are to plan as best we can for 
this contingency, we should begin im- 
mediately to build in-service training 
programs for thousands of present staff 
members who could, with some addi- 
tional training, become competent 
counselors. 

In addition to these, many of our 
present student trainees should be 
made aware of the opportunities for 
professional service as counselors. It 
would not be expecting too much to 
have several outstanding teacher train- 
ing institutions concentrate on pre- 
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paring counselors through administra- 
tion of a special curriculum. 

2. The greatest growth will unques- 
tionably be in the junior college field. 
Closely connected with this mushroom- 
ing will be increased emphasis on adult 
education. Many educators appear to 
agree that we need hundreds of new 
junior colleges but few, if any, new 
four- year colleges. We have before us, 
then, an entirely new need—special 
professional training for teachers in 
junior colleges. 

This area has been little touched. 
For the most part, junior colleges have 
been staffed by promotion of high 
school teachers or by newly graduated 
teachers lucky enough, in their own 
thinking, to start their careers at a 
slightly higher level than the ordinary 
high school. There is ample evidence 
to support the premise that junior col- 
lege teachers should have specialized 
teacher training specifically designed 
for junior college work. 

3. A serious problem exists because 
many colleges not presently training 
teachers plan to add teacher training 
curriculums and facilities, largely be- 
cause there is excellent prospect of 
being able to market such a product. 
It is difficult to set up a newly created 
teacher education program without ex- 
periencing a gradual development in- 
volving planning, sweat, toil and tears 
over a period of years. 

A closely allied problem is that 
many of our very small colleges (and 
they make up by far the majority of 
Our institutions of higher learning ) 
will take on too many teacher trainees. 
By reason of location, many of them 
simply cannot provide adequate stu- 
dent teaching experiences and other 
necessary bits of background. When 
the small college overexpands its ca- 
pacity, its personalized atmosphere is 
lost. Thus, it loses its one greatest 
educational asset. 

4. There is likelihood that educa- 
tion departments will be beiter able to 
break from the provincial academic 
shackles of the past, with new four- 
year education curriculums holding the 
respect and esteem of other college 
departments. Numbers work in our 
favor in this respect, with a result that 
there is less time and reason for bick- 
ering and reproach from our aca- 
demician colleagues. 

An outgrowth of this more coopera- 
tive spirit should be new programs 
of collaborative research among de- 
partments. The greatest research 
needed is in the field of human engi- 
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neering. The science of human rela- 
tions will require the combined efforts 
of all fields of knowledge if it is to 
lead the world to new vistas of human 
understanding. Education will have a 
major part to play in cooperation with 
other active departments. 

A concomitant result of mutual re- 
spect among departments may be a 
request for education departments to 
set up in-service programs designed 
to assist college professors already on 
the job. There should be no stigma 
attached to college instructors’ taking 
advantage of in-service programs to 
improve methodology, presentation 
and quality of instruction. 

5. The conflict of financial struc- 
tures for state and federal support of 
expanded educational facilities will be 
a significant problem. Adequate teacher 
education is tremendously expensive 
and will become increasingly so as 
newer trends of thought relative to 
off-campus student teaching and lab- 








oratory school programs are put into 
practice. The old battle for a larger 
cut of the financial pie will become 
more serious unless an extensive study 
of entire state programs of educational 
responsibility is made. 

At present, tertiary education is ac- 
cused of getting more than its share 
of available funds, while, within the 
tertiary level itself, departments are 
struggling against one another for 
greater allocations. Increased numbers 
of students in higher education will 
result in a demand for increased finan- 
cial provisions, and in some states no 
increased funds appear available. The 
net result is likely to reverberate finan- 
cially against teacher education. 

6. We have come a long way 
toward the improvement of college 
entrance requirements. Much confu- 





sion still exists, but rigid formal re- 
quirements probably will disappear as 
a result of mass college attendance. An 
easier transition between high schools 
and colleges should evolve, and the sec- 
ondary curriculum should take on a 
more practical aspect, with old-style 
college preparation programs becom- 
ing largely obsolete. 

If high school programs lose much 
of their stereotyped curriculums of 
“subject matter for subject matter’s 
sake,” we can begin to train teachers 
to be ready for participation in a pro- 
gram in which the common learnings 
are all important and in which high 
priority will be placed on learning to 
live wholesomely, capably and well. 
Teachers will be trained to expedite 
understandings, appreciations and tol- 
erance for other peoples. Our teachers 
will have to be able to fit into general 
education or common learning situa- 
tions with stress on personal and social 
development of the pupil. They will 
need to have a deeper understanding 
and belief in the democratic theory 
of education. This will call for an 
entirely different type of teacher edu- 
cation than most trainees are now re- 
ceiving. 

7. One favorable aspect of greater 
numbers in colleges for teacher educa- 
tion is the inevitable saturation in 
some areas with fewer positions avail- 
able. This will emphasize greater spe- 
cialization on the part of teachers in 
less crowded fields. It will also make 
easier an achievement of the goal for 
a teacher training period extending 
over a period of five, six or even seven 
years before initial teaching experience. 
Forward looking educators are con- 
vinced that we must take a longer 
period of time than four years to give 
adequate preparation for teaching in 
today’s and tomorrow's schools. 

8. With greatly increased numbers 
and with overcrowding in colleges, we 
are more likely to lose sight of the 
importance of character and moral 
education. More and more we are faced 
with the possible decay of the family 
and social structures which have been 
the bulwark against threatening bar- 
baric tendencies. Should the family 
and social structure atrophy appreci- 
ably, character and moral stability will 
likewise disappear. Education is the 
greatest agency which can muster 
strength to maintain the high levels of 
human dignity, and our teachers must 
be equipped to stress the importance 
of character and moral education all 
along the way. It will be difficult to 
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keep such important aspects in focus 
while dealing with larger numbers 
than we are equipped to serve. 

9. As teacher training institutions 
become larger, some few schools in 
each of the large, medium and small 
categories will take on greater leader- 
ship by launching into new frontiers 
of teacher education. A few will be- 
come noted for their significant con- 
tributions, and in the state of general 
confusion most of the others will play 
a game of follow the leader. This will 
bring about more uniformity in teacher 
training curriculums, with more co- 
operative efforts among education 
departments. 

A likely result will be more com- 
missions, committees and councils, re- 
gional or nationwide, to expedite, co- 
ordinate and promote unified efforts 
among institutions. 

10. There will probably come about 
an entirely new type of graduate 
school with a strange array of higher 
degree programs. Undoubtedly, many 
programs will be tailor made for vari- 
ous student interests and requirements. 
Many of the provincial requirements 
for higher degrees should disappear, 
with the determining criterion of the 
aspects which remain being whether 
they are in the best professional in- 
terests of students seeking the degree. 
Graduate programs for the teachers 
must come in for their share of over- 


hauling. 


ENTIRELY NEW CURRICULUM 


11. Out of all this transition and 
growth should emerge an entirely new 
curriculum for the training of teach- 
ers. Some of the significant features 
will probably include a little student 
teaching throughout the educative ex- 
periences; a long chain of coordinated 
courses beginning with entry into col- 
lege life; participation and _ intern- 
ship in a total school situation for 
lengthy periods of time; emphasis on 
leadership training to help shape the 
social scene of our society, and par- 
ticipation actively with children in 
normal school situations throughout 
the years in college. 

Many other implications for teacher 
education stem from the probable sta- 
tus of higher education a decade 
hence. The future is fraught with 
thrilling and challenging opportunities 
for educators, and it will be iterest- 
ing to anticipate some of these tran- 
sitions and to take steps to make 
them serve us well for improvement 
of teacher training in the future. 
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WHAT DO YOUR PUPILS READ? 


Chiefly comic books and strips? 
Supplementary textbooks may as 
well take a leaf from the comics 


LANE E. DE LARA 


Teacher, Marina Junior High School 
San Francisco 


| asi ibebyees of every hundred 
pupils in the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades read comic books. 
Ninety-five read comic strips in news- 
papers. 

These assumptions are based on a 
study of the reading interests of 319 
pupils in those three grades in Lin- 
coln School, Alameda, Calif. There 
were 167 girls and 152 boys in. the 
group; their ages ranged from 11 to 
1S years. 

The study showed the magazines the 
children read for pleasure, those they 
preferred for school work, and the 
sections of newspapers they most en- 
joyed. In general, the pictorial appeal 
of the publication was the key to its 
popularity. 


MAGAZINES READ FOR PLEASURE 


The magazines which the boys and 
girls liked best are shown in table 1. 
Only those magazines read by 50 per 
cent or more of each group are listed. 
The reading interests of these two 
groups varied, but comic books were 
by far the most popular magazines 
with both groups. Life magazine was 


read by 70 per cent or more of both 
boys and girls and was the only pub- 
lication that challenged the comic 
book supremacy. The girls also liked 
to read Calling All Girls and Movie 
Screen, while the boys enjoyed Popz- 
lar Mechanics and Popular Science. 

Table 2 shows the magazines that 
were the most popular with the com- 
bined group, 319 boys and girls. Only 
the nine periodicals with 100 or more 
checks were included in this table. 

Ninety-two per cent of the pupils 
were comic book readers. Only 26 
children said they did not read comic 
books. 

This popularity of comic books is 
not a local condition, for a recent re- 
port* is that 50,000,000 comic books 
are published every month. This is 
more than the combined circulation of 
the Reader's Digest, Life, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Time. Like it or 


not, the fact remains that comic books 


have an enormous reading public, and 
they probably are here to stay. 





*This World, San Francisco Chronicle 
12:8 (July 11) 1948. 


Table 1—Comparison of Reading Interests of Boys and Girls 
in Lincoln School 








Girls Boys, 

No. of Per No. of Per 

Name of Magazine Readers Cent Name of Magazine Readers Cent 
Comic Books. ... 156 94 Comic Books. .. 137 90 
Calling All Girls. 130 78 RA oe eee. 106 70 
SS ee 122 73 Popular Mechanics . 82 53 
Movie Screen... 118 71 Popular Science... .. ey 51 
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Table 2—Magazines Most Fre- 
quently Read by Boys and Girls 
in Lincoln School 


No. of Per 

Magazine Readers Cent 
re 293 92 
NSS A Are 228 71 
Saturday Evening Post... 145 45 
Calling All Girls.......... 1380 41 
ee Aer ee. 122 38 
Movie Screen............ 118 37 
Look..... ie eid es Piles 111 35 
National Geographic...... 106 33 
Reader’s Digest..... ..... 100 31 


There seems to be a correlation be- 
tween the popularity of the magazines 
listed in table 2 and the number of 
pictures or illustrations in them. For 
example, five of these magazines are 
of the picture type, inasmuch as pic- 
tures and illustrations make up the 
greater part of the magazine. These 
magazines are comic books, Life, 
Movie Screen, Look and National 
Geographic. Three of the other 
periodicals, Colliers, Saturday Evening 
Post, and Calling All Girls, also are 
generously illustrated. The least popu- 
lar of the magazines listed in table 2 
is the Reader's Digest, a publication 
that is essentially made up of printed 
material, with few illustrations of any 


kind. 


MAGAZINES FOR SCHOOL WORK 


In this part of the questionnaire no 
suggestions were made. The children 
were simply asked to name the mag- 
azines they used in connection with 
their school work. The results were 
tabulated by grade level to give a pic- 
ture of the total situation. 

Ninety-nine sixth grade children 
listed 16 magazines they used in their 
school work. Of this number, only 
six were mentioned ten or more times. 
The National Geographic and the 
Saturday Evening Post were the most 
popular. They were used by 69 per 
cent and 40 per cent of the group, 
respectively. The other four were 
Young America, Life, Holiday and 
Earth and Sky. 

The 126 seventh graders formed 
the largest pupil group. However, they 
listed only six periodicals and of these 
only two were mentioned ten or more 
times. Young America was used by 
47 per cent of the pupils, while the 
National Geographic was used by 9 
per cent. 

The 94 eighth grade pupils listed 
eight magazines, but only two of them 
were mentioned ten or more times. 
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Current Events was used by 89 per 
cent of the pupils, while Young 
America was used by 9 per cent. 
The magazines used most frequently 
for school by the entire group were: 
(1) Young America, used by 33 per 
cent of the pupils; (2) Current Events, 
used by 26 per cent, and (3) Na- 
tional Geographic, used by 25 per cent. 
Sixth grade pupils make more ex- 
tensive use of magazines in preparing 
various assignments than does either 
of the other two grades. No maga- 
zines were used in common by the 
three grade levels to any appreciable 
extent. The most used magazine was 
different for each grade level. 


PARTS OF NEWSPAPER MOST LIKED 


The questionnaire given the chil- 
dren listed the nine common parts of 
the newspaper, such as the comics and 
the sports section. The children were 
asked to check the three sections they 
most enjoyed reading. Space was left 
for the pupils who wanted to write 
in any additional section. Table 3 
shows the sections of the newspapers 
which were the most popular with 
this group; only those sections checked 
by 100 or more pupils are shown. 


Table 3—Parts of the Newspaper 
Most Frequently Read by Both 
Boys and Girls 


No. of Per 

Part of Paper Readers Cent 
Re. 56500 es chee 304 95 
Rs ae liry Fi: song As 202 63 
Movie Section........... 121 38 
World News....... secs ee 34 
Local News.............. 100 31 


The children’s main interest in 
newspapers, as in magazines, is in the 
comics. Ninety-five per cent indicated 
they read the comic section of the 
newspapers. Next in popularity was 
the sports section, read by 63 per cent 
of the group, probably because many 
girls at this age level are as inter- 
ested in sports as boys are. The movie 
section of the paper was read by 38 
per cent of the group. Thirty-four per 
cent read the world news section, and 
31 per cent, the local news section. 

The data collected in this study sug- 
gest three implications for educators. 


1. Twenty-five per cent of the pu- 
pils indicated they use the National 
Geographic for school work. The in- 
terest in this magazine is significant, 
since it is written expressly for an 
adult public. It appears safe to say 


that the pupils’ interest springs from 
the excellent pictures found in this 
magazine. 

Dr. John C. Almack, professor of 
education at Stanford University, in 
discussing this situation, suggested 
that it would be a great service to 
school children if a junior edition of 
this magazine were published. This 
junior edition would contain the same 
pictures as the adult edition, but the 
printed matter would be simplified so 
that children could understand the ex- 
planations that went with the pictures. 

2. This study indicates that comic 
books are the most popular magazines 
read by this group of pupils. It 
also is evident that this interest is 
not local in character, since 50,000,000 
comic books are being published every 
month in the United States. It is im- 
portant that educators be aware of 
this interest and use it to further the 
cause of education. 


HISTORY IN COMIC BOOK FORM 


Paul Gossard, superintendent of 
schools in Quincy, Mass., capitalized 
on this interest by sponsoring a his- 
tory of Quincy written in comic book 
form. A 28 page booklet was pub- 
lished, with the idea that a general 
reading for pleasure would give a 
good overview of local history. Gos- 
satd also believed that the material 
could be used to good advantage as 
supplementary reading in the class- 
room. His confidence in the idea paid 
off. The demand for the first edition, 
30,000 copies, was so great that it has 
become necessary to publish a second 
edition of 10,000 copies. 

Mr. Gossard suggests that many 
other cities could do the same thing. 
This is a practical way to capitalize on 
the interest of children in behalf of 
education. The future use of comic 
books in education is limited only by 
the imagination of the educator. 


3. This study indicates that pupils 
like the magazines and parts of the 
newspapers that are highly illustrated. 
This fact may be known to some text- 
book publishers, but many texts today 
are only sparsely illustrated. One 
argument advanced is that pictures cost 
too much. However, a textbook made 
up entirely of sketches in a comic 
book form and bound with a sturdy 
cover would not be expensive. A 
text of this sort would be wonderful 
supplementary material, and since it 
would be in a form pleasing to chil- 
dren there is not much doubt that 
it would be read. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS ... 


Dr. Thomas O. Smith is the new 
superintendent of schools in Ogden, 
Utah. He succeeds W. Karl Hopkins, 
who retired after twenty-nine years as 
Ogden superintendent. 

David E. Bates has been named super- 
intendent of schools at The Dalles, Ore. 
He succeeds James Burgess, who is now 
superintendent at Astoria, Ore. 

William S. Briscoe, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools in Oakland, 
Calif., now is city superintendent in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Fred Ayers, former superintendent of 
schools in Fitzgerald, Ga., has been 
named superintendent of schools in 
Athens, Ga. He succeeds Dr. B. M. 
Grier, who has accepted a position as 
president of Landers College, Green- 
wood, S.C. 

R. M. Buchanan has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools in Smyth County, 
Virginia, to give his full time to farming. 

W. Vernon Cope has succeeded the 
late Frank M. Crawford as superintend- 
ent of schools in Jackson County, North 
Carolina. 

J. Floyd Woodward is the new super- 
intendent at North Wilkesboro, N.C., 
succeeding Paul S. Cragan. 

Daniel M. Blue, for nearly thirty-three 
years superintendent of schools in the 
sixth district of Oneida County, New 
York, has retired. 

H. C. Britzmann, superintendent of 
schools at Hawarden, Iowa, for the last 
fourteen years, will leave school work at 
the end of the present year to enter busi- 
ness in Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

Glenn Kelley is the new superintend- 
ent of schools at Negaunee, Mich. He 
replaces H. S. Doolittle, who retired. 

K. T. Hancer, superintendent of 
schools at Graettinger, Iowa, last year, is 
the new superintendent of schools in Palo 
Alto County, Iowa. 

A. A. Kaskadden, high school prin- 
cipal at Oelwein, Iowa, last year, is the 
new superintendent there. He succeeds 
R. R. Noble, who resigned to enter busi- 
ness. 

G. L. H. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools in Danville, Va., since 1925, has 
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resigned because of ill health. O. T. 
Bonner has been appointed to fill the un- 
expired portion of Dr. Johnson’s term. 

Gerald Dennerlein, former superin- 
tendent of the elementary school district 
in Rivera, Calif., has been elected super- 
intendent of the high school district in 
Elsinore, Calif. 

Carl Anderson, former high school 
principal at Durant, Okla., is now super- 
intendent of schools there. 

Harold Hartman is the new superin- 
tendent of schools in Black Hawk 
County, Iowa. He succeeds the late A. E. 
Jewett. 

Dr. Robert S. Gilchrist has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of 
schools in Minneapolis. 

Russell LeCronier is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. He formerly was superintendent 
at Bad Axe, Mich. 

W. W. Molsberry, former superintend- 
ent of schools at Montrose, Iowa, is the 
new superintendent of schools in Lee 


associate 


County, Iowa. 


Clarence Burton Barrett, formerly co- 
superintendent in charge of secondary 
education at Biloxi, Miss., has been 
named superintendent of schools at 
Berwyn, Ill. He succeeds E. W. Blair, 
who has accepted the position of assistant 
superintendent in charge of public affairs 
at J. Sterling Morton High School in 
Cicero, Ill. 

Russell Hilbert is the new superintend- 
ent of schools at Redford, Mich. 

Burton G. Halverson is the new super- 
intendent of schools in Carroll County, 
Iowa. He succeeds Mrs. Mary Moore, 
who resigned. 

F. R. McKinley, superintendent of 
schools at Farmington, N.M., has retired. 
His successor is E. C. Hawkins, formerly 
superintendent at Capitan, N.M. 

Lester N. Gill is the new superintend- 
ent of schools in Cedar County, Iowa. 

C. W. Van Aken has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Romeo, 
Mich. 

S. T. Tweed, who has been an educa- 
tional salesman during the last year, is 
the new superintendent of schools in 
Winnebago County, Iowa. 


J. C. Covert, former assistant superin- 


tendent at Pontiac, Mich., is now super- 
intendent at Royal Oak, Mich. 

Robert P. Curry, formerly director-in- 
chief, pupil personnel services, has been 
named assistant superintendent of in- 
struction in Cincinnati. He succeeds Dr. 
G. H. Reavis, who resigned. 

Howard C. Spicknall, high school prin- 
cipal at Villisca, Iowa, for the last three 
years, is the newly elected superintendent 
of schools of Taylor County, Iowa. 

R. P. Reynolds is now superintendent 
of schools in Bland County, Virginia. 
Formerly he was director of instruction 
for Russell County, Virginia. 

A. T. Hurst has succeeded R. E. Hen- 
son, who resigned, as superintendent of 
schools in Chester County, Tennessee. 
Mr. Hurst had been principal of Ches- 
ter County High School. 

F, A. Sams has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools in Fayette 
County, Georgia. Mr. Sams’ successor 
as director of veterans’ education for 
Georgia is J. R. Colvin. 

J. E. Huneycutt has been named the 
new superintendent at Rockingham, 
N. C., succeeding L. J. Bell. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 

Dr. Henry F. Alves, assistant director, 
division of school administration, Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, 





HENRY F. ALVES 


EDGAR FULLER 


has been appointed director of that divi- 
sion. The appointment will be effective 
December 12, when the present director, 
Edgar Fuller, leaves the Office of Educa- 
tion staff to become executive secretary 
of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

Gertrude Eastman, former commis- 
sioner of schools of Mason County, Mich- 
igan, has been appointed to a newly cre- 


(Continued on Page 98.) 
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CURRENT DECISIONS ON SCHOOL LAW 


1. BROADCAST FROM STADIUM 


RULING: A school district in Texas, 
owning and operating a football field, 
has the right to exclude from the 
premises the representatives and equip- 
ment of a radio broadcasting company 
wishing to broadcast play-by-play ac- 
counts of games played on the field 
by the school football team, and the 
company may be enjoined from enter- 
ing the premises. This holds in a sit- 
uation wherein the school district has 
a contract with another broadcasting 
company for the exclusive right to 
broadcast from the field. Southwestern 
Broadcasting Company et al. Vv. Oil 
Center Broadcasting Company et al. 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 210 S.W. 2d 230 
(1948). 

CASE: The Ector County independ- 
ent school district, operating the 
Odessa High School stadium, con- 
tracted with one licensed broadcasting 
company for the exclusive privilege of 
broadcasting play by play the high 
school interscholastic football games. 
A competitor broadcasting company, 
using a telephone in the stadium grand- 
stand, “muscled in” and broadcast ac- 
counts of the same games. On the 
petition of the contracting company, 
the trial court granted a temporary 
injunction against the interloping 
broadcaster, and this judgment was 
affirmed. 

Unwilling to decide all questions 
raised, the court of civil appeals 
thought only one point was necessary 
to decide the appeal: The school dis- 
trict, owning the land and the stadium, 
can exclude any person from the prem- 
ises. It may refuse to sell a ticket of 
admission to any person, with or with- 
out reason; or, having sold such ticket, 
the district may tender the return of 
the purchase price and then use such 
force as may be reasonably necessary 
to eject any person from the premises 
or prevent him from entering thereon. 

The court strongly intimated, but 
did not decide, that a public school dis- 
trict is within its rights in treating 
the broadcasting privilege as a conces- 
sion which may be made the subject 
of an exclusive contract. It held that 
the contract in this case did not violate 
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any constitutional provisions regarding 
monopoly, equal rights, freedom of 
speech or press, or the taking of pri- 
vate property. 

COMMENT: There is a question of 
public policy as to whether a public 
school district should refuse any li- 
censed and reputable agency of public 
communication access to any of its 
public activities. 


2. MAY BUY SITE OUTSIDE COUNTY 


RULING: Under the Florida School 
Code of 1939, a county board of public 
instruction may lawfully purchase lands 
outside the boundaries of the county 
if they are essential to the provision 
of an adequate public school program. 
Scott et al. v. Board of Public Instruc- 
tion of Alachua County (Fla.), 35 So. 
2d 579 (1948). 

CASE: War Assets Administration 
property known as Crystal Lake site, 
adjacent to Alachua County but located 
in Clay County, was offered for sale 
at a nominal price, and bought by the 
Alachua County Board of Public In- 
struction for use as a school recreation 
center. A declaratory judgment approv- 
ing the transaction was affirmed by the 
state supreme court. 

The words of Justice Terrell are 
grammatically quaint but forthright 
and meaningful: “An adequate public 
school program is no longer limited 
to exploiting the three R’s and acquir- 
ing such facilities as are necessary to 
do so. . . . An adequate school pro- 
gram is now as diversified as an experi- 
mental farm program, and the very 
purpose of the School Code was to 
give sanction to such a program. The 
progenitors of the three R’s would 
doubtless have ‘thrown a fit’ if the 
school board had talked about purchas- 
ing lands for a recreational center. . . . 
What we are concerned with is a sys- 
tem to cope with this machine age that 
we are in danger of becoming victims 
of if we do not become its masters. 


.. . County lines may be treated as a 
fiction rather than a barrier to such a 
program.” 


3. DIFFERENT RESULT IN KENTUCKY 


RULING: A Kentucky statute au- 
thorizes school districts to join with 
cities or counties in providing public 
recreation centers, and a cooperative 
effort by a county school board and a 
county fiscal court for the establish- 
ment of a recreation center within the 
county has been adjudged to be of 
itself an educational undertaking, but 
there is no authority for a county 
school board alone to buy a tract of 
land located in another county, for 
use as a recreation center for school 
pupils and 4-H club members. Wilson 
et al. v. Graves County Board of Edu- 
cation et al. (Ky.), 210 S.W. 2d 350 
(1948). 

CASE: Taxpayers of Graves County 
school district challenged their school 
board’s purchase of a tract of land 
costing $2500, located near a lake in 
Marshall County some 20 miles from 
the center of Graves County and well 
suited for recreational purposes. The 
trial court sustained the transaction 
but was reversed by the court of ap- 
peals. 

Justice Siler conceded, “Everyone 
ought to encourage wholesome recrea- 
tion for boys and girls,” but concluded 
that in interpreting a statute some 
deference to the obvious legislative 
intent is necessary and that somewhere 
a line must be drawn around the pow- 
ers of a school board, even though its 
authority to promote the welfare of 
pupils ought to be construed broadly 
and its discretion not invaded by the 
courts except when out of bounds. 

COMMENT: Comparison of this case 
with the Florida case, immediately pre- 
ceding, shows the courts of both states 
have liberal and progressive attitudes 
toward the broadening functions of 
boards of education. There is still some 
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May school give exclusive concession to broad- 


Has board of education right to buy recrea- 


tional site outside county? 


public schools? 


Must prior service for retirement credit be in 


Are teachers officers of the state? 


May school district and city cooperate to 


finance and erect auditorium for use by both? 


legitimate question, though distances 
have been shrunk by technology, as to 
whether in a local unit as large as a 
county the greatest good for the great- 
est number can be served best by a 
recreational plant outside the county. 


4. SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT CREDIT 


RULING: An amendment to the 
Utah State Teachers’ Retirement Act 
was passed in 1945 changing the defi- 
nition of “teacher” from one who 
taught in “public schools” to one who 
taught in “schools whose credits were 
approved” by the state educational 
authorities. It enabled some fifty teach- 
ers now employed in public schools 
but employed in accredited parochial 
schools prior to 1937 to obtain “prior 
service credit” for their periods of 
service in such parochial schools. The 
law is valid. It is consistent with all 
sections of the state constitution, in- 
cluding those prohibiting additional 
payments for services already rendered, 
prohibiting a state establishment of re- 
ligion, forbidding state support of sec- 
tarian schools, and guaranteeing free- 
dom of religion. Gubler et al. v. Utah 
State Teachers’ Retirement Board et al. 
(Utah), 192 P. 2d 580 (1948). 

CASE: The parochial schools in 
which the fifty teachers had once been 
employed were turned over to the state 
and became public schools in 1937. 
Since then no_ successor parochial 
schools have been reopened or oper- 
ated. This fact would seem to make 
it abundantly clear that the benefit of 
the act of 1945 could not possibly con- 
stitute a benefit to a sectarian school. 

Justice Latimer put the essential 
question simply and eloquently: “Can 
not the legislature determine that an 
experienced teacher is a valuable asset 
to the public schools of this state, 
regardless of what type of school, paro- 
chial or state, the teacher had worked 
in?” After patient analysis of the 
transparent arguments against the con- 
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stitutionality of the amendment, the 
court concluded: “We fail to see how 
the amendment in any way breaches 
the wall between church and state.” 
COMMENT: Separation of church 
and state does not mean and was never 
intended to mean competition, an- 
tagonism or hostility between the two. 
The right to operate a state accredited 
private or parochial school and the 
right to patronize it or teach in it in 
preference to a public school are rights 
guaranteed to the individual, and the 
state has no duty to penalize or to 
disparage the exercise of those rights. 


5. NOT LIMITED TO $5000 SALARIES 


RULING: A Kentucky statute of 
1948, making appropriations to sup- 
plement the salaries of common school 
teachers for the fiscal year 1948, did 
not conflict with Section 246 of the 
state Constitution, which provides that 
no officer of the state except the gov- 
ernor shall be paid more than $5000 
a year, even though some principals 
and supervisors in the Louisville school 
district thus received somewhat more 
than $5000 a year; for employes of a 
school district are not “officers” within 
the meaning of the clause. Schranz 
v. Board of Education of Louisville 
et al. (Ky.), 211 SW. 2d 861 
(1948). 

COMMENT: For many years it was 
necessary to supplement the salaries 
of the president and some senior pro- 
fessors at the University of Kentucky 
from non-state sources; because of the 
court’s interpretation of the clause of 
the constitution mentioned above. In 
1943 an amendment which would have 
eliminated that clause was defeated at 
the polls. In 1947, however, the court, 
with two of the justices dissenting, 
overruled its earlier decision and de- 
clared the clause does not apply to 
presidents and professors of state 
schools because they are not “officers 
of the state” but employes. The pres- 


ent case reaffirmed the judgment of 
1947 and extended its application to 
public school employes. This concep- 
tion of the status of teachers and other 
professional school employes is in har- 
mony with decisions in other states. 

The history of this matter in Ken- 
tucky affords a commentary on how 
difficult it often is to achieve changes 
in archaic provisions of a state consti- 
tution and how unwise it is to write 
specific salaries or blanket limitations 
thereon into a Constitution. 


6. SCHOOL AND CITY COOPERATE 


RULING: In Kentucky a city of the 
fourth class and a school district may, 
under existing statutes, cooperate to 
finance and erect an auditorium and 
gymnasium building for appropriate 
use by both public corporations. Hill 
v. City of Providence et al. (Ky.), 211 
S.W. 2d 846 (1948). 

CASE: The city voted a bond issue, 
the bonds to be payable only out of 
rentals from the projected building 
and surplus revenues of municipal 
utilities not appropriated to other pur- 
poses. The school district agreed to 
furnish the site and pay rental on the 
building from year to year, with option 
of renewal until 1965, at the rate of 
$3500 a year, and to pay necessary 
insurance premiums and all mainte- 
nance costs, in return for use of the 
building for its school program of 
physical education and recreation. 

The city would have the use of the 
building at such times as would not 
interfere with the school program, and 
in 1965 the city would convey the 
entire property to the school district in 
fee simple, without cost to the district. 
A declaratory judgment approving the 
transaction and validating the bonds 
according to the recitals on the face 
thereof was affirmed by the state court 
of last resort. 

COMMENT: This is another in a 
considerable series of Kentucky cases 
in which school districts have devised 
ingenious and effective methods of 
financing needed new facilities without 
the necessity of school district bond 
issues and with no large lump-sum 
expenditures of public funds. 

The Kentucky districts are not per- 
mitted to obligate their credit beyond 
a specified limit for a period of years, 
but this difficulty is obviated by an 
obligation for one year with option 
of renewal. The element of coopera- 
tion between school district and city 
seems especially promising for rela- 
tively small cities. 
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GROUP DYNAMICS IN ACTION 


E NEED methods—human relations—which cost not more money but more 

thinking, more effort, more participation. With these words, Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
director of health education for the American Medical Association, keynoted the Detroit 
Regional School Health Conference on September 29. As if they had anticipated such 
a challenge, Dr. C. D. Barrett of the Wayne County Health Department and Dorothy 
LaSalle of Wayne University, who were in charge of the program, provided oppor- 
tunities for total participation throughout the day. A complete sharing of ideas was 
assured by the use of the “Discussion 66” method under the direction of its originator, 
J. Donald Phillips of Michigan State College. Student photographers from Wayne 
University provided a picture record of the event, which was sponsored by Wayne, the 


Michigan School Health Association and the University of Michigan. 





Dr. W. W. Bauer 


AFTER ADDRESSES BY TWO AUTHORITIES, A 
panel of experts in school and health fields was 
presented by the discussion leader, Don Phillips. 

Aware that the audience of 300 faced needs 
and problems in the field, the panel offered its 
best thinking as the delegates directed. This 
direction came from small group discussion 
using the “66” method. The entire audience 
was quickly divided into on-the-spot commit- 
tees of six to handle a specific question for 
six minutes. In a minimum of time, there- 
fore, every member of the audience had shared 
his thinking, and the best thoughts of each 
committee were ready for reports to the floor. 

The picture at the left shows one section of 
the audience in committees of six, formed by 
having three in one row turn to discuss with 
three seated immediately behind them. 





DISCUSSION 66: WHEN THE GROUP WAS READY 
to meet a problem, the leader: 

1. Divided the group into on-the-spot com- 
mittees of mo more than six persons. 

2. Offered: these committees a specific ques- 
tion as a focus for discussion. 

3. Gave these committees of six, six minutes 


to study and discuss the question. 


THREE QUESTIONS FURNISHED THE FOCUS FOR 
total participation: 

1. What is being done? 

2. What problems do school people face? 

3. What problems do health people face? 

While content cannot be featured in this kind 
of a report, it should be known that every ques- 
tion or idea from the audience was handled as 
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time would permit. The secretary-spokesmen’s 
cards were collected after each question, and the 
compilation of ideas will guide the program com- 
mittee in further action. 


4. Gave an additional two or three minutes 
for the committees to sort out their best ideas. 

5. Had each secretary-spokesman report his 
committee’s best ideas to the whole group. 
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Discussion Technic ‘66’ Demonstrated at School Health Conference 


ROBERT KOOPMAN, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
public instruction for Michigan, shared his best idea for 
the one minute assigned to him in “66.” 

Each committee was asked to get acquainted, to select 
a chairman to make sure that all would share, and a sec- 
retary-spokesman who recorded each indivdual’s best 
idea. The specific question used was designed to let the 
panel know of the best school health activities now be- 
ing offered in the area. It was “What is the most out- 
standing health education activity that you have con- 
ducted or seen to promote child health?” 

In the friendly discussion climate of the small group, 
each person was encouraged to give his best thought 
for the record. This discussion technic has many impli- 
cations for classroom and auditorium use. 





























RIGHT: THE EXPERTS DIAGNOSED BE- 
fore they prescribed. The secretary- 
spokesman reported the best idea of 
her group, to the very real interest of 
the members of the audience. She 
reported, not as an individual, but as 
a group member using the pronoun 
“we.” This report had the backing 
of a committee. It was their best. 

Two values grew out of the first 
question, one for the’ panel and the 
other for all members of the audience. 
The panel became aware of the ac- 
complishments of the delegates. The 
members of the audience shared valu- 
able information with one another 
even as they had the pleasure of par- 
ticipation. 
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LEFT: “WHAT IS THE GREATEST PROBLEM 
you face in working with the schools in pro- 
moting a health program?” This second ques- 
tion .has its answer from a committee spokes- 
man who is asking for the help of the panel. 

From left to right the resource people are: 
Elizabeth W. Armstrong, Wayne County Child 
Guidance Clinic; Lynn Bartlett, pupil personnel, 
Grosse Pointe public schools; Roland C. Faunce, 
education department, Wayne University; Fred 
W. Frostic, superintendent at Wyandotte; Ken- 
neth R. Gibson, D.D.S., Children’s Fund of 
Michigan; Morton S. Hilbert, Wayne Univer- 
sity; Georgia Hood, Michigan Department of 
Health; Marion Murphy, school. of public 
health, University of Michigan; Dr. H. B. Roth- 
bart; Roy Robinson, superintendent at Fern- 
dale; Dr. C. D. Barrett, conference chairman, 


and Don Phillips before the panel. 
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RADIO SAVES TEACHING TIME 
in Atlanta and Fulton County Schools 


PERATION of its own educa- 
tional radio station by a school 
system offers a method of speeding up 
and improving instruction in the ever 
increasing battle of curriculum expan- 
sion vs, the inflexibility of time. 
Through our ownership and full- 
time control of a radio station, we have 
found many advantages that could not 
be enjoyed through the limited use of 
commercial stations. The primary func- 
tion of such a station as Atlanta’s 
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WABE-FM is, of course, to provide 
educational programs for classroom 
utilization. But there are important 
secondary functions, including: 

1. Providing a communications 
channel between school administrators 
and faculties of the various schools. 

2. Providing vocational training for 
students interested in technical and 
professional aspects of broadcasting. 

3. Providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to enrich their educational ex- 


Pupils in the Bush 
Mountain School 
(left) and the 
Morris Brandon 
School (below) 
hear the same 
educational radio 
broadcasts. 


periences by participating in produc- 
tion of scripts and programs. 

The studio and studio equipment 
were given to the school systems of 
Adianta and Fulton County by the Rich 
Foundation. The foundation also pro- 
vided 300 FM receiving sets for the 
seventy-one schools in the city and the 
ninety-one county units. They serve 
90,000 pupils. 

Ir is not difficult to justify school 
ownership of an educational radio sta- 
tion. For many years commercial sta- 
tions have cooperated with schools in 
providing educational programs, but 
commercial stations cannot fully ‘serve 
the needs of schools because they must 
finance their activities by selling com- 
mercial programs. It is impractical for 
them to devote more than a few hours 
a week to educational programs. 

Thus it appears that the interests of 
education can be served fully only by 
educational radio stations devoting full 
time to educational broadcasts. How- 
ever, schools should continue to take 
full advantage of any educational pro- 
grams on commercial stations. 

Is an educational radio program a 
superior teaching aid? 
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Unless radio can do something for 
classroom instruction that cannot be 
done otherwise, there is no point in 
educational broadcasting. However, it 
has been proved beyond doubt that 
such broadcasting is of value. 

It is the element of time that makes 
the educational radio program so val- 
uable as a teaching aid. For example, 
a fifth grade history class may spend 
as much as two weeks studying the dis- 
covery of America. However, a well 
organized, well planned and well ex- 
ecuted radio program on the important 
phases of this unit of work, such as 
Columbus’ experiences before, during 
and after his voyage, can make pos- 
sible the shortening of time devoted 
to the unit of classroom work or a 
tremendous increase in the amount of 
learning accomplished. 

The inherent interest in a dramatic 
program such as this one on Columbus 
is one of the secrets of the success of 
utilizing broadcasts as a teaching aid. 

A second factor making radio an 
important teaching aid is the amount 
of time spent on preparing a radio 
program as compared to the time a 
teacher has to spend on preparation of 
a lesson requiring an equal amount of 
classroom time. At the most, the 
teacher has only a few hours a day to 
prepare for the next day’s lesson. By 
contrast, from fifteen to thirty hours 
of time may go into the preparation 
of a fifteen-minute broadcast. 

This expenditure of time can be 





Use of a wire recorder permits 
play-backs of the radio programs. 


justified easily because the program 
reaches not one class but many. Fur- 
ther, if the program is a good one, it 
can be used from year to year until a 
better one is developed. 

Radio has proved to be of special 
value in the teaching of English, for- 
eign languages, music and the social 
studies. But it also can be used to good 
advantage in teaching many other sub- 
jects. It is particularly good as an in- 
centive device in the fields of spelling 
and mathematics, through the use of 
contests in which pupils participate. 

Radio can be adapted for use in 
geometry, not for actual instruction 
but for emphasizing the importance of 
geometry. When the class takes up the 


study of the triangle, for instance, a 
radio program can point out many of 
the practical values of the triangle. 

Integration of radio with curriculum 
demands discovery of the areas in 
which radio can best serve and then 
the adjustment of radio broadcasts to 
particular units of work. In our system 
(which works with the Fulton County 
system) there are joint curriculum 
committees whose members are teach- 
ers. These committees survey the fields 
in which radio can serve and make 
their recommendations to a_ special 
radio production committee. The pro- 
duction committee, also composed of 
teachers, sifts the recommendations 
and passes along requests for the radio 
programs desired. 

The station production staff then 
seeks to make the programs available, 
either through the purchase of existing: 
recordings or scripts or through its 
own production. Three full-time radio 
teachers and a script writer, with nec- 
essary clerical assistance, are now pfro- 
ducing far more than half our pro- 
grams, augmenting their own talents 
by calling on high school radio work- 
shop teachers and their students for 
research, writing and acting. 

The boards of education of Atlanta 
and Fulton County control the station. 
A policy committee works under the 
city and county superintendents; I, as 
station director, am responsible to this 
committee. The radio engineer, who 
is assisted by a radio technician, and 





A TYPICAL DAY’S BROADCAST SCHEDULE 
EDUCATIONAL RADIO STATION WABE-FM 








BROADCAST PROGRAM GRADE SUBJECT PROGRAM CONTENT 
TIME TITLE LEVEL MATTER AREA AND COMMENTS 
8:50-9:00 Bulletin Board i rrr ee Adm. Announcements 
9:00-9:15 EE PR oer re ter ree Time Bridge 
9:15-9:30 Block That Risk H. S Business Educ. Insurance Business 
9:30-9:45 Police Department H. S. Civics Police Department 
9:45-10:00 | Living Pastures 34,5 Nature Study Alphids 
ele } Mae | ”—”COL ea eesceteluccgmedubanecss Time Bridge 
10:05-10:20 Block That Risk H. Business Educ. Insurance Business 
10:20-10:35 Police Department H. Civics Police Department 
10:35-10:50 The Little Pig K, Language Arts Primary Story 
10:50-11:06 Block That Risk H. Business Educ. Insurance Business 
11:06-11:21 Police Department H. Civics Police Department 
11:21-11:30 en -- - -.  . ingnameccemadeaaedcee dae Time Bridge 
11:30-11:45 Patterns of Music 6, Music Appreciation 
11:45-11:50 Music Mere cre re eee! 
11:50-12:05 Block That Risk H. S Business Educ. | Insurance Business 
12:05-12:20 Police Department H. S Civics Police Department 
12:20-12:30 wae... Fl! Neb denwemetlewaneees euatc ae Time Bridge 
12:30-12:45 Living Pastures a; 4,3 Nature Study Alphids 
12:45-12:50 eM rere erie er eee Time Bridge 
12:50-1:05 Block That Risk H. Business Educ. Insurance 
1:05-1:20 Police Department H. Civics Police Department 
1:20-1:35 Story of Composers 4, | Music Mozart 
1:35-1:50 Block That Risk H. | Business Educ. Insurance 
1:50-2:05 Police Department H. | Civics Police Department 
2:05-2:20 The Little Pig K, Language Arts Primary Story 
2:20-2:35 Block That Risk H. S. Business Educ. Insurance 
2:35-2:50 Police Department H. S. | Civies Police Department 
2:50-3:00 Tomorrow Cee Cee rice Announcements 
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A typical day’s broadcast schedule 
is presented here. The schedule is ar- 
ranged so that high school programs 
are broadcast within the class periods. 
They are repeated seven times so that 
all classes in a particular subject can 
hear the programs. Some elementary 
school programs are repeated so that 
all classes in a particular grade can 
hear the programs. 

Music is broadcast at odd periods to 
keep the station on the air. Programs 
eventually will be beamed to individual 
grade levels and subject matter areas. 
Since the station is new, there was no 
backlog of programs to help cover all 
grade levels and subject matter areas. 
Cross scheduling over several grade 
levels and subject matter areas will be 
reduced as a backlog of suitable pro- 
gram material is built up. 

Time from 3 to 5 p.m. is used for 
producing and recording programs. 
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The successful use of radio for education depends upon the teacher, 
who must coordinate instruction in her classes with the programs. 


the program director are responsible 
to me, the director of WABE-FM. 

Working under the program direc- 
tor are the program editor, three radio 
teachers, and three typist-clerks. Staff 
members also serve as announcers, 
sound effects men, musicians, script 
writers, directors and producers. They 
are assisted by vocational school stu- 
dents, radio workshop students, and 
teachers. 

Some uninformed enthusiasts have 
predicted that radio education can and 
will in time eliminate teachers. Ex- 
perience, however, has taught that for 
the efficient utilization of radio pro- 
grams the teacher is more, not less, 
important. 

Realizing her importance, we pro- 
vide the teacher with a guide for each 
program. Such a guide makes it pos- 
sible for her to correlate the program 
with her classroom work. This corre- 
lation is achieved by the teacher's effec- 
tively introducing the broadcasts to 
her classes and following up the broad- 
casts with suitable classroom work. 

Another technic used to aid teach- 
ers is the pre-audition of programs, a 
device possible only if the school sys- 
tem owns its own radio station. At 
times, some of the programs are broad- 
cast after school hours for teachers 
only, usually on the day before the 
program goes to the classrooms. The 
utilization guide and the pre-audition 
are essential services to the teacher if 
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radio broadcasting is to be of greatest 
value to the pupils. 

An educational radio station is an 
important timesaver for teachers and 
system administrators. Twice daily ad- 
ministrative announcements are made 
over our radio station, with each school 
having a faculty member designated to 
listen and to transmit the announce- 
ments. Rather than spend time travel- 
ing to central meeting places to hear 
administrative messages, teachers 
gather in their own schools after clos- 
ing, and the messages are delivered by 
radio within a few minutes. If faculty 
discussions are necessary, each school 
can send a representative to the studio, 
where the discussions take place and 
are broadcast to the teachers. 

Ownership of a radio station by a 
school system permits use of the sta- 
tion for training in all phases of radio. 
WABE-FM regularly uses control 
room operators from the vocational 
schools, with the station chief engineer 
supervising their work and offering 
instruction in the technical operation 
of a radio station. These control room 
operators have the opportunity to re- 
cord programs, to control both live and 
recorded programs, and to learn all 
technics of a commercial station. 

For the professional phases of radio 
operation, workshops in the English 
departments of all high schools offer 
full participation for interested stu- 
dents. The specially trained workshop 





teachers direct students in the prepara- 
tion of scripts, the production of pro- 
grams, announcing and directing. The 
workshop teachers and their students 
augment the production facilities of 
the station itself and on assignment 
produce programs for actual broadcast. 

Equipment for these workshops in- 
cludes recording machines so that the 
students may practice broadcasting and 
rehearse for programs, with instant 
play-back for criticism and correction. 

Their participation in radio pro- 
grams gives students an incentive for 
careful research and writing and for 
better speech practices. The prepara- 
tion of a script for a particular pro- 
gram has much more meaning than the 
writing of a theme on a subject chosen 
more or less haphazardly. Purpose and 
meaning are given each workshcp en- 
deavor, and competition for the pro- 
duction of an acceptable script adds 
inducement for better work. 

The enrichment possibilities of radio 
in education are almost limitless. One 
of the most obvious fields is music, 
with music appreciation broadcasts 
either during or after school hours for 
students alone or for the general public 
as well. Students who play any in- 
strument have many opportunities to 
participate in music broadcasts. 

Panel discussions by representative 
students talking for the benefit of their 
classmates give experience in public 
affairs, social problems, or other fields 
of interest. Such a “Teen Topics” 
weekly program on WABE-FM has, 
because it is student managed and un- 
rehearsed, evoked much interest. 

No teacher in the school system is 
required to use radio as a classroom 
aid, so it is necessary for us to check 
the utilization of our programs. Each 
teacher reports to which programs she 
has her classes listen. She also tells the 
attitude of the class during the recep- 
tion, indicating the interest holding 
qualities of the program. Her own esti- 
mate of the value of the program and 
her suggestions for changes to improve 
the program are requested. 

Students sometimes turn out to be 
the best salesmen for the radio station. 
Those in a class not employing radio 
hear the comments of other students 
who have been using radio and appeal 
to the teacher for the privilege. 

One high school teacher, a vocifer- 
ous opponent of radio education, reluc- 
tantly permitted his students to hear 
one broadcast. Because of that experi- 
ence, he became one of the most ar- 
dent advocates of classroom broadcasts. 
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Here’s the light weight and low cost that edu- 
cators want in a classroom projector today— 
without sacrifice of those qualities and fea- 
tures that have made Filmosounds the na- 
tion’s overwhelming choice. The New Acad- 
emy is 29 pounds lighter than previous 
Filmosounds, and this reduced weight is dis- 
tributed between two cases for easy porta- 


NEW 
NEW 
NEW 


- + + yet with powerful 

wide-range amplifier 
"and with true ’ 

Bell & Howell 

quality and 

conveniences 


throughout 


bility. Yet with its powerful new amplifier, 
the New Academy has double the sound out- 
put of today’s midget sound film projectors. 
Has ample illuminating power, too, with 1000- 
watt or 750-watt lamp in the efficient B&H 
optical system. Your choice of 8-inch or 12- 
inch speaker at no increase in price. Easy to 
set up, easy to use. 


NEW ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR 


For the last word in compactness and portability, 
see this new B&H-quality Filmosound. Built into 
a single case, it is even smaller, lighter, and lower 
in cost than the New Academy. Yet it offers the 
same generous sound output—more than twice 
that of other small sound film projectors. The 
speaker may be operated right in the projector 


unit or placed near the screen. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D. C., and London. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS FROM THE INSIDE 


N HIS holiday, the postman takes 

a walk, the sailor takes a boat 
ride, the teacher takes a summer Course 
—and now school lunch personnnel 
goes to workshops. 

This summer five of the thirteen 
states in the Northeast Area held 
school lunch workshops. No two work- 
shops were alike, yet each gave inval- 
uable assistance toward the same end, 
promoting better food habits in young 
Americans. The time allotted for each 
was approximately one week. The 
place usually was a college campus. 

The programs generally included 
lectures, demonstrations, dramatiza- 
tions, visual aids, group discussions, 
and individual conferences. Yet each 
was highlighted by an emphasis that 
established it as a thing apart, as indi- 
vidual as the state in which it was held. 

New Jersey led off in June with its 
first school lunch workshop, sponsored 
by the state department of education, 
at New Jersey College for Women. 
Classes were limited to the number 
who could be accommodated in cook- 
ery classes in the college cafeteria 
kitchen. So many persons requested 
admission that two sessions had to be 
arranged. Cottages on the college cam- 
pus were assigned at a nominal fee as 
living quarters for the students. Space 
for classes was made available by the 
college. 

The state Congress of Parents and 
Teachers paid the salary of one of the 
instructors. The vocational division of 
the state department of education paid 
the other instructor's salary. 

The aim of the state school lunch 
supervisor, Janet Jardine, was to raise 
food standards. Hence, most of the 
time in this school was given to super- 
vised laboratory assignments in quan- 
tity cookery. Three meals a day were 
planned, purchased, prepared and eaten 
by the class. All meals served were 
nutritionally adequate, low in cost, and 
high in food standards. 
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Area Home Economist 
Food Distribution Programs Branch 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Lectures and group discussions were 
held daily to clarify procedures in 
nutrition, sanitation, menu planning, 
and food cost accounting. This infor- 
mation supplemented the actual ex- 
perience in preparing group meals 

Students at both sessions bowed out 
at unique commencement exercises. 
Graduates wore paper plates for caps 
and white aprons for gowns. Their 
graduation gifts to one another were 


especially coveted types of small 
kitchen equipment. 
New York State held its fourth 


school lunch cooks’ training school in 
July this year. The school was con- 
ducted in two divisions to accommo- 
date cooks and managers in various 
parts of the state. One program was 
held at the Long Island State Institute 
of Agriculture, Farmingdale. The other 
was at Syracuse University. Classrooms 
were supplied, and dormitories on each 
campus were made available to school 
lunch personnel at nominal charge. 

The workshop method was used to 
bring students face to face with actual 
probleins of planning and preparation 
of school lunches. Classes were planned 
by Margaret Prentice, chairman of state 
school luach supervisors, and members 
of her staff. 

Those in the beginning groups had 
actual experience in food preparation, 
management problems, and menu plan- 
ning. Attention was given to sanita- 
tion procedures, records and the cook- 
manager's share in the nutrition pro- 
gram. 

Many “graduate” students, who had 
attended training schools in previous 
years, returned this year for advanced 
work. The committee system was used 


with this group. A problem common 
to many students was selected for dis- 
cussion. Persons were selected from 
the interested group to study various 
phases of the problems. Reports were 
brought back to the group, discussed 
and used as the basis for final conclu- 
sions. The talents of all those in at- 
tendance were utilized to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

West Virginia held its second an- 
nual school lunch workshop for county 
school lunch supervisors early in Au- 
gust at Camp Caesar. School lunch 
personnel was housed in cottages in 
a mountain setting which was cool and 
invigorating. The state education asso- 
ciation had its annual meeting at the 
same time and place. This made it 
possible for members of the two 
groups to become better acquainted 
with each other at mealtime and at 
general meetings held jointly each eve- 
ning. 

The chief concern of West Vir- 
ginians is to do what is best for the 
child. The state school lunch super- 
visor, Martha Bonar, always plans her 
meetings to promote an understanding 
of the aims and procedures in the 
school lunch program in terms of its 
benefits to the school child. Toward 
this end, the lectures, group discus- 
sions, dramatizations, visual aids, and 
food demonstrations presented through- 
out the week highlighted ways in 
which the school lunch program can 
be used to promote physical, mental 
and social development of school chil- 
dren. 

Equipment facilities at Camp Caesar 
did not make it possible for members 
of the group to prepare meals at this 
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One finger surpasses a lot of 
hands, when you use it to push the 
switch on your HOBART Food 
Machines. There’s a Hobart Food 
Machine for every Food Store, 
Kitchen and Bakery use—every one 
of them engineered to increase out- 
put, cut waste, reduce costs, quicken 
service and improve results—to 
serve day after day, year after year. 
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Hobart Food Machines deliver 
a real job of work because each one 
is itself a superior piece of work. 
See for yourself the cleanness in 
design, the long-wearing, easily 
cleaned finishes, the keenness of 
cutting edge, the extras in sturdy, 
Hobart-built motors that mean 
long, trouble-free duty. Hobart 


products have earned their reputa- 
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tion for performance and long life. 

It’s to your advantage to con- 
solidate planning, purchasing and 
servicing—to concentrate on the 
most complete line in our industry 
proved by more than half a century 
of cooperation with your industry. 
Inquire through your local Hobart 
representation. It’s at your finger- 
tips too—eager to serve. 
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THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO ® Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 
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year's meeting. In lieu of this, food 
demonstrations given daily showed 
special technics for school lunchrooms. 
During noon hours one of the school 
lunch supervisors sometimes used her 
hand puppet, Sally, to bring out salient 
facts in nutrition education. Sally was 
familiar with the Type A meal pat- 
tern. She had an eagle eye for anyone 
who had not yet learned to eat some 
of the foods served and was full of 
praise for those who were obviously 
members of the “clean-plate” club. 

Each day's meeting began with a 
summary of educational technics which 
had been used on the previous day. 
The summarizer indicated briefly how 
the supervisors could use these technics 
in subsequent county meetings for 
school lunch personnel. 

New Hampshire held its second an- 
nual school lunch workshop at the 
University of New Hampshire in Dur- 
ham in the latter part of August. 
School lunch personnel in attendance 
at this meeting was assigned rooms in 
the college dormitory at small expense. 
Meals were eaten at the College Com- 
mons because facilities did not make 
it practicable to have quantity cook- 
ery Committees prepare meals for the 
large number of students registered at 
the workshop. 

Classrooms for lectures, group dis- 
cussions, movies and food demonstra- 
tions were furnished by the university. 
Members of the university staff as- 
sisted the state school lunch super- 
visor, Ruth Cutter, throughout the 
week. 

Group meetings were arranged to 
discuss special problems which had 
been noted by the state school lunch 
supervisor on her visits to schools and 
to answer requests made by people at 
last year’s workshop. Topics discussed 
included rural lunch programs, elemen- 
tary lunch programs in city schools, 
parochial school lunches, management 
problems, planning and buying, records 
and accounts. A chart developed by 
Miss Cutter was distributed in the 
planning and buying group meeting. 

Heightened interest in the work of 
the sessions resulted from the use of 
various stimuli. Miss Cutter intro- 
duced human interest stories into each 
day’s sessions to produce a sense of 
personal participation in her audience. 
Solutions that had been found prac- 
tical in one situation suggested meas- 
ures that might be used to advantage 
elsewhere. Through visits to five 
schools in the vicinity of Durham, the 
students learned other ways in which 
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ingenuity might be used to overcome 
obstacles to effective pianning. 

In Maryland the state school lunch 
supervisor, Gertrude Nicholls Bowie, 
was invited to participate in programs 
for a number of county conferences for 
teachers before school opened in Sep- 
tember. In each instance, the county 
superintendent asked Mrs. Bowie to 
show the teachers just how the school 
lunch program fitted into the total 
school picture. She explained that the 
lunchroom is a laboratory for putting 
into practice the food habits, sanitary 
practices, and social behavior taught 
in the classrooms. 

Nine counties requested this service, 
but, because of conflicts in time, only 
five received it. 

The conference for the teachers of 
Anne Arundel County was held at An- 
napolis, Md. The school lunch topic 
presented to this group was “Educa- 
tional Opportunities Through the 
School Lunchroom.” 

The Washington County conference 
was held at Hagerstown, Md. “The 
School Lunch in Relation to the Total 


Educational Program of the School” 
was explained to the teachers. 

The Talbot County conference for 
teachers was held at Easton, Md. The 
school lunch topic considered there 
was “School Lunchrooms and Good 
Health.” 

Mrs. Bowie met with the teachers 
of Wicomico and Somerset counties 
to speak on “The Teachers’ Responsi- 
bility in Using the School Lunch as 
an Educational Device.” 

At a conference of school lunch 
managers held in Anne Arundel 
County, Mrs. Bowie discussed “Menu 
Planning,” “Care of Equipment,” “Use 
of Surplus Commodities,” and “School 
Managers’ Responsibility in Making 
School Lunches Educational.” 

Since this was the first time, to our 
knowledge, that the school lunch pro- 
gram was assigned for discussion as a 
regular part of teachers’ meetings at 
the opening of school, these discussions 
were a tribute to the state school lunch 
supervisor and all of the school lunch 
personnel in the state. ,They were, in 
fact, quite a Maryland milestone. 
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Peanuts in Cornbread 

Putting peanuts in the traditional 
southern cornbread is a simple, low- 
cost way to add flavor and nutritive 
value to this staple food of the South, 
Ouida D. Abbott of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station suggests. 

One-third ground raw peanuts to 
two-thirds cornmeal is the mixture she 
suggests. This mixture contains 15 per 
cent protein as against 9 per cent for 
cornmeal alone. It carries more than 
17 per cent fat as against less than 4 
per cent fat for cornmeal. Bread made 
from this mixture has six times as 
much niacin as plain cornbread. 

Dr. Abbott recommends grinding 
raw peanuts in an ordinary food chop- 
per with a fine blade and making up 
enough at one time for several days’ 
supply. The ground peanuts should 
not be kept too long, however, because 
they eventually take on a rancid flavor. 

The recipe Dr. Abbott uses calls for 
1-1/3 cups corn meal; 2/3 cup ground 
peanuts; 1 teaspoon salt; 2 teaspoons 
baking powder; 2 cups milk. The dry 
ingredients are mixed and then mois- 


tened with the milk. The use of milk 


instead of water gives added protein 
to the bread. No fat is needed in the 
batter when peanuts are used, but the 
pan should be greased before baking 
the bread. 


Food Prospects 


People in the United States are not 
eating quite so much food as they did 
last year and the year before, chiefly 
because last year’s smaller feed crops 
have cut the production of meat, milk 
and eggs this year, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA. 

Though feed crops are larger this 
year, they will not show up in larger 
supplies of meat and other livestock 
products on markets until 1949. 

Even so, the average US. citizen is 
eating more food than he did before 
the war. Food consumption in 1948 
is expected to be 12 per cent larger 
than the 1935-39 average. Even though 
supplies of most livestock products are 
down from the highs of recent years, 
this country is consuming more of 


these foods than in the late 1930's. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 





HOW TO SAVE FUEL 


HAT assurance do you have that 

your schools will be properly 
heated during the winter of 1948-49? 
Does your budget provide sufficient 
funds to meet the rising fuel bill? 

These, are harrowing questions fac- 
ing the superintendent and other 
school administrators. To face the 
problem realistically, the school ad- 
ministrator must analyze the local con- 
ditions under which fuel is purchased, 
delivered, stored and consumed by the 
schools. 

During the winter of 1947-48 every 
section of the United States experi- 
enced some difficulty in financing or 
in obtaining needed fuel to heat 
schools adequately. Except in some 
southern states and southwestern Cali- 
fornia, fuel accounts constitute a large 
percentage of the school operating 
budget. In spite of this, fuel bills in- 
creased to a new high during the 
school year 1947-48 and are still ris- 
ing. In many instances the increase 
has amounted to 50 per cent or more. 

A number of school districts will 
spend twice as much for fuel during 
the winter of 1948-49 as they did dur- 
ing the winter of 1946-47. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the average weekly 
earning of coal miners in the bitumi- 
nous field rose from $26 a week in 
January 1941 to $75.78 in January 
1948. However, the average includes 
the earnings of many men who may 
work only one day in a week. Volun- 
tary absenteeism and other causes 
bring down the average, which would 
be much higher if the figures covered 
only full-time workers. In the an- 
thracite field, the average weekly wage 
for the same period increased from 
$25.13 to $68.79. The average weekly 
wage for workers in the crude petro- 
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leum products field during the same 
period rose from $33.99 to $64.53. 

The increased demand for solid fuel 
on the part of industry during recent 
years has created a scarcity of fuel for 
heating purposes. Coal production has 
not kept pace with increased demands. 
Shortage of coal, in addition to over- 
time pay for those who are required to 
mine enough coal to satisfy the ab- 
normal demand, gives further reason 
for consumer price increases. The de- 
mand for fuel has been much greater 
than the available supply to the con- 
sumer. Our unbalanced economy has 
forced fuel prices upward. 

Car shortages, inadequate storage 
space, and lack of planned contractual 
arrangements for delivery to consumer, 
as well as poor distribution, have 
played a large part in the price in- 
crease. 

These are a few factors which must 
be considered in purchasing fuel for 
schools. However, the school adminis- 
trator must delve deeper into the prob- 
lem to see where the individual school 
can conserve fuel as an economy meas- 
ure without curtailing the educational 
program. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Those responsible for the manage- 
ment of fuel in the school system must 
recognize the importance of conserva- 
tion. A careful analysis of things to be 
done within the school organization to 
conserve fuel may save thousands of 
dollars on the fuel bill and at the same 
time permit the full operation of the 
school program without interruption. 
Periodical staff conferences, with the 
superintendent, business administrator, 
purchasing agent, director of buildings 
and grounds, chief engineer, and super- 
visor of housekeeping present, might 


well pave the way for better planning 
of fuel usage. Conferences also should 
be held with principals, teachers, cus- 
todians, firemen and engineers. 

The importance of fuel economy 
cannot be overemphasized. An aware- 
ness of the problem on the part of all 
school employes and a desire on the 
part of school children to help when- 
ever possible to conserve heat are im- 
portant in effecting economies. 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING 

The three types of fuel commonly 
used in the schools are solid fuel 
(coal), fuel oil, and gas (natural and 
manufactured ). A basic measurement 
of the efficiency of these products lies 
in the number of British thermal units 
contained in the fuel. In solid fuel, 
the consistency of ash content plays an 
important part in determining the efh- 
ciency and likewise the price. 

Coal and oil should be purchased 
according to carefully worked out 
specifications to ensure quality in ac- 
cordance with cost. Both items can be 
analyzed by competent engineering 
consultants, and cost can be determined 
on the basis of quality. Gas rates are 
regulated by the public service com- 
mission on the basis of consumption. 
For this reason gas is not a competitive 
commodity. The U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards has fuel specifications available for 
those who want them. 

The specifications should include 
delivery or shipping dates, method of 
weighing, size of storage bin or tank, 
and approximate fuel consumption by 
schools. The weight of each delivery 
should be checked by a qualified per- 
son as the fuel is stored. A sample of 
each consignment of fuel should be 
analyzed so that officials will know they 
are receiving the quality ordered. 
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on Exterior Wall Panels with Alcoa Economy Castings 


LOW FIRST COST 


You save right from the start with Alcoa 
Economy Castings for Spandrels and Wall 
Panels. By co-ordinating specifications and pro- 
duction facilities, Aleoa can now offer castings 
at economy prices, 

FAST CONSTRUCTION 

Large, light Alcoa sections go up fast—saving 
both handling and erection costs. And castings 
may be delivered to the job complete with 
anchor holes.'This means simplified installation 
. +. Saves construction time and money. 

LESS MAINTENANCE 


Lower maintenance costs result naturally from 
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the use of Alcoa Aluminum. Aluminum resists 
corrosion ... produces no colored compounds to 
rust-streak adjoining surfaces . . . and requires 


no painting. 


Send for Free Booklet 
Send for the free booklet, ‘“‘Aleoa Economy 
Castings’. You'll find it a valuable reference 
with information on typical details . . . methods 
of anchoring . . . expansion and contraction 
.. . heat transmission . . . shrinkage . . . as 
well as recommendations for the writing of 
specifications. 

Call your nearby Alcoa sales office or write 
ALUMINUM CompANY OF AMERICA, 1479 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


age 
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The purchasing agent should be fa- 
miliar with the fuel market in his 
locality so that he can advertise for 
bids at a time when prices are low. 
June and July are usually the best 
months to purchase fuel for schools. 
In some school districts it is advan- 
tageous to purchase fuel as early as 
April or May. This enables the 
supplier to store the fuel during the 
summer before school reopens in Sep- 
tember. However, certain types of 
bituminous coal will slack if stored 
too long. This danger must be 


avoided. 





BUILDING SERVICE EMPLOYE 


The school engineer, fireman and 
custodian are the individuals upon 
whom the bulk of fuel conservation 
rests. Proper feeding of boilers, either 
hand fired or stoker fired, is essential 
to produce maximum efficiency from 
the heating plant. Consisten: firing of 
boilers with even pressure regardless 
of whether the heating plant is low or 
high pressure makes for even tempera- 
ture throughout the building and econ- 
omy of operation. 

The engineer must constantly check 
heating equipment to be sure that 





PROTECT SCHOOL SECTIONS FROM WANDERERS 
STOP WORRYING ABOUT VALUABLE EQUIPMENT 





XXX 
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ACORN FOLDING CORRIDOR GATES 





Chemistry labs and home economics departments 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS: 


Artchitects are invited 
to send for special blue- 
prints or other detailed 
folding gate problems. 
State conditions as fully 
as possible so that the 
most practical assistance 
may be rendered. tion. 


are two of the many vulnerable points that need 
protection in the school that is used for after-hour 
activities. Expensive equipment can be given com- 
plete protection with Acorn Gates placed at stra- 
tegic points. They may be installed without altera- 
tion of existing interiors. Recessed cabinet types 
available for new buildings or remodeled construc- 
Positive, tamper-proof locking mechanism. 


Fold out of the way when not in use. 
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See our ad in SWEET’S Catalog 17/16 


ACORN WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


e CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 





packing and gaskets are not defective, 
must guard against leaky valves and 
radiator traps, must be sure that all 
heating pipes are properly covered 
with asbestos covering and that the 
vacuum pump is operating efficiently, 
must see that flues and breeching are 
clean always, must inspect thermostats 
periodically to ensure satisfactory oper- 
ation and must check all other heating 
devices in order to obtain maximum 
efficiency. 

The temperature in the building 
should be reduced to a minimum when 
school is not in operation. A safe tem- 
perature is from 45° to 50° F. During 
the time school is in session the tem- 
perature in classrooms should be main- 
tained at 68° F. and should not exceed 
72°. The gymnasium might well be 
reduced to 60° or 65°, depending 
upon the type of physical activity in 
which the students participate. 

The head custodian is responsible to 
the principal for maintaining a sani- 
tary and properly heated building. He 
must be sure that his building is not 
overheated or lacks sufficient heat to 
maintain healthful temperatures. Heat 
losses frequently occur when windows 
and doors are left open. The custodian 
should promptly report damage to 
doors and windows in order to reduce 
heat losses within the building. 

Proper school maintenance is essen- 
tial to fuel conservation. Calked win- 
dow and door frames reduce heat loss 
to a minimum. Good roofs, well 
pointed masonry, and various types of 
weatherproofing contribute to the 
tightness of the structure. 


TEACHING FUEL CONSERVATION 


The school is a laboratory in which 
fuel conservation can be taught effec- 
tively. The principal might well ap- 
point a committee of faculty members 
and students to study the problem of 
fuel economy. An awareness of the 
fuel shortage and the high cost of 
fuel on the part of teachers and stu- 
dents will in itself create a desire to 
conserve. 

Classes in social studies, science anc 
mathematics, and an occasional assem- 
bly of all the students might well dis- 
cuss fuel cost, plant operation, content 
of fuel, heat losses within the building, 
after-school use of the building for 
extracurricular activity during severe 
cold weather, and other aspects of fuel 
conservation. Many adjustments can 
be made within the building without 
curtailing the school program if the 
will to conserve fuel exists. 
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THIS CEILING HELPS 
PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What 


This school is assuring permanent 
quiet with new ceilings of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone®. When noisy 
classrooms and corridors are quieted 
with Cushiontone, schools are more 
efficient. Students can concentrate 
more easily. And teachers can do a 
better job with less strain. 

Cushiontone is a perforated fiber- 
board acoustical tile with 484 deep 
drilled holes in each 12” square. 
It absorbs up to 75% of the sound 





that strikes its surface. Armstrong's 
Cushiontone is quickly installed 
with little interruption of school ac- 
tivities. Cleaning or repainting 
won't affect its unusually high 
acoustical efficiency. 

It costs surprisingly little to provide 
efficient quiet in your school with 
Armstrong's Cushiontone. Ask 
your local Armstrong acous- 
tical contractor for a free esti- f 
mate today. 


to do about School Noise.” It gives 
complete information about Cushion- 


tone. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Acoustical Department, 3711 Stevens 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


PVauittigelil mela Company Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Reorganization Is “On the March’ 


County and rural area superintendents, in third annual 


meeting at Milwaukee, exchange ideas on the “how” 


of leadership. Favor independent Office of Education. 


EORGANIZATION is here. Give 

it leadership. 

This conviction permeated the third 
national conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents at Mil- 
waukee, September 30 to October 2. 
Attendance was nearly double that of 
the previous year, with more than 
700 superintendents, from Maine to 
California, registered. A pyramiding 
plan for twenty-two groups enabled 
every member to participate in the 
discussions and to help formulate 
recommendations. 


The three-day program began and 
ended with an accent on the theme of 
educational leadership. Its scope and 
meaning were defined by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the school of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, in 
the keynote address (see article on 
page 25). Its many implications were 
summarized by three discussion chair- 
men in the closing hour of the con- 
ference. 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 

“The danger is not that reorganiza- 
tion will not take place, but that it 
will take place under circumstances 
that do not give first consideration to 
the education of children,” said Shir- 
ley Cooper, associate professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin. 
“Changes in institutions so funda- 
mental to community life as the school 
district without the benefit of far- 
seeing leadership could well have seri- 
ous negative results.” 

Professor Cooper described three 
forces favorable to reorganization: 


1. A desire for better educational 


opportunities. 

2. The need for using school money 
effectively. 

3. Improvement of facilities for 
travel. 


He listed ten forces that are tend- 
ing to delay reorganization: 

1. Less tax revenue from farm prop- 
erty as compared with tax funds in 
villages and Cities. 
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2. Reliance in rural districts upon 
the property tax as a chief source of 
school revenue whereas a broader tax 
base is needed. 


3. Nostalgic loyalties of rural citi- 
zens to schools of their childhood days. 
Resistance to change is expressed in 
such terms as fear of losing local con- 
trol, emphasis upon the district school 
as a community center, and objections 
to having children transported. 

4. Poorly developed roads. 

5. Distrust of the people living in 
towns and villages. 

6. Excessive cost of new buildings. 

7. Existing bond indebtedness. 

8. Tuition charges for pupils from 
outlying districts that are less than 
cost. 

9. Failure to distinguish between 
administrative and attendance units. 


10. Lack of understanding of what 
is involved in a good educational pro- 
gram. 

“Use the suction process rather than 
the squirt gun technic,” said Professor 
Cooper. “Pull people into the forma- 
tion of plans. Folk are naturally shy 
of squirt guns, especially when they 
are loaded with ideas on reorganiza- 
tion.” The suction process may in- 
volve: 

1. Joint meetings of farm and vil- 
lage folk. 

2. An advisory council. 

3. Special committees to work on 
such problems as bonded indebtedness, 
school transportation, kindergartens or 
an adult educational program. 


AVOID PARTISAN POLITICS 


“Keep schools free from partisan 
politics,” warned E. B. Norton, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. The 
attempts of some of our political scien- 
tists to put the school program under 
the dominance of a political unit of 
government would be fatal to the free- 
dom of instruction, he said. School 
boards should be free to take their in- 
structions directly from the people, 





and the same policy should apply to 
state and national groups formulating 
policies for public education. 


BIGGER SCHOOLS ARE BETTER 


“Schools will be better partly be- 
cause they are bigger,” said Howard 
A. Dawson, executive secretary of the 
N.E.A. Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, sponsor of the 
program. The common school district 
which served well the pioneer Ameri- 
can neighborhood is obsolete, he 
pointed out. It lacks the financial 
resources, the equipment, and the per- 
sonnel necessary to provide a satisfac- 
tory educational program. 

The grouping of these smaller 
school districts and the larger units 
saves administrative costs and permits 
the enrichment of the educational pro- 
gram and the employment of teachers 
who have specialized in the various 
school subjects, Mr. Dawson said. 


“SCHOOL HOUSE IN THE RED” 

The audience viewed a new sound- 
color film, “School House in the Red,” 
produced by the Kellogg Foundation 
of Battle Creek, Mich. Purposes of 
this forty-minute film were described 
by Hugh B. Masters, educational di- 
rector of the fund. Mr. Masters em- 
phasized that the reorganization of 
a school district should lead to the 
reorganization of al] community living 
and institutional life. Also shown 
was the film, “Better Schools for Rural 
Wisconsin,” sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Journal and produced in co- 
operation with the state university. 

These films may be obtained through 
the respective state departments of 
public education. 


NO MAGIC IN WORD 

The first of the three discussion 
topics was “Leadership in Reorganiza- 
tion of Administrative Units and At- 
tendance Areas.” The consensus of 
the discussions was epitomized in the 
following six sentences by Francis S. 
Chase, director of the Rural Editorial 
Service and professor of education, 
University of Chicago: 

1. The cost of faulty organization 
is prohibitive in waste of the tax dol- 
lar and in the educational malnutri- 
tion of many thousands of children. 

2. Reorganization is coming—don’t 
be an obstacle! 

3. Good reorganization requires 
some statewide concepts and consid- 
erations. 

(Continued on Page 64.) 
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GiTey, 
Safety School Bus Bodies ~~ 
on the Chassis of Your Choice! 














@ School boards throughout the coun- 
try, now are offered a better, lower-cost 
way to buy more complete school bus 
safety—by specifying Oneida bodies on 
any leading make of chassis. 


Oneida, together with all the fore- 
most chassis builders, has engineered 
America’s most famous school bus 
body—with its universal V-type cowl 
design—into a beautifully balanced 
complete unit. 


More Comfort 


At your first glance inside the Oneida 
body, from driver’s seat to the spacious 
protected passenger seats with built-in 
guards in handholds—window open- 
ings—wide aisles and high headroom 
—you’ll quickly agree there’s true and 
new comfort. 





More Safety 


Likewise, from the two-step wide en- 
trance door to the rear left or center 
emergency door, there’s thoughtful 
provision for the easy and quick en- 
trance or exit of children. Vertical 
edges of doors have soft rubber snub- 
bers to protect fingers. 


Greater Economy 


Buying the complete unit—body and 
chassis—direct from the chassis 
builder’s dealer offers a material sav- 
ing in both first, as well as maintenance 
costs. The factory-engineered, balanced 
unit assures other worthwhile econ- 
omies. 


schob tus 








So to be sure—write for brochure—and 
specify Oneida, always! 


Coe. feiline a Surflely, Pealire 


ONEIDA 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


School Bus Sales Division 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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4. Elementary schools should be 
neighborhood schools. 

5. School district boundaries should 
not cut up communities. 

6. The school administrator should 
give light so the people can find their 
way. 

Amplifying some of these ideas, 
Mr. Chase said in part: 

“There is no magic in reorganiza- 
tion alone. It merely makes possible 
a good educational program. We 
shall still need good teachers, good 
curriculums, adequate teaching mate- 
rials, and cooperative patrons. 

“The most significant thing in any 
effective program of reorganization of 
rural school units is that the program 
of education to be provided must fit 
the needs of the children and the com- 
munity to be served. This cannot be 
done unless the people living in such 
a community are led to make a 
thorough study of the program they 
now have and of the kind of program 
they must provide to fit the modern 
day. 

“Another basic principle is the fact 
that the public school system is a local 
institution; it belongs to the people. 
For that reason the people of the area 
must be included in the commission 
or planning group which is to set the 
pattern for future reorganization. 

“There is a close relationship be- 
tween reorganization of attendance 
areas, administrative units, the build- 
ing program and the bonding capacity 
of the district. 

“Certain states felt that it would be 
virtually impossible to achieve reor- 
ganization without state aid for build- 
ings. 

“Reorganization in sparsely settled 
areas can be accomplished only in the 








“|| HIGH SCHOOL] 





light of all of the significant factors 
peculiar to such areas—roads and their 
maintenance during all seasons of the 
year, the distances and _ necessary 
travel time, and such population fac- 
tors as sparsity, trend or movements 
and material neighborhoods. 

“Under certain circumstances, espe- 
cially those prevalent in sparsely set- 
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tled areas, the state should assume the 
responsibility for providing and fi- 
nancing parts or all of the peculiar 
educational services needed, for ex- 
ample, supervised correspondence edu- 
cation courses and programs, package 
or traveling libraries, supervisors and 
specialists to serve two or more ad- 
ministrative units, special provisions 
for transportation, and similar facili- 
tations.” 


SCHOOL PLANTS 

“Planning and Providing School 
Plants” was the topic for the second 
division, the discussions for which 
were summarized by J. C. Moffett, 
superintendent of schools, Provo, 
Utah. He observed that the outstand- 
ing fact about the conference was the 
spirit of determination on the part of 
sO Many participants to go back home 
to be more effective as educational 
leaders. He based his report on three 
points of emphasis: 

1. The need for cooperative efforts, 
especially in conducting a survey of 
the needs of the superintendent's own 
community. Such a survey should in- 
clude highways, parks and population 


trends. 

2. It is important to keep the 
schools public and to have the people 
decide on policies and appraisal. 

3. Legislation is needed to iron out 
inequalities of assessed values, to 
broaden the tax base, and to elimi- 
nate other inequities in state laws af- 


fecting reorganization. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


John S. Carroll, superintendent of 
San Diego County, California, sum- 
marized group discussions of the third 
division on “Leadership in Discover- 
ing, Releasing and Channeling Hu- 
man Resources.” Mr. Carroll said in 
conclusion: 

“One of the great challenges facing 
education in America today is the 
equalizing of educational opportuni- 
ties. Best practice needs to be ex- 
amined and applied to the improve- 
ment of the practice elsewhere. As we 
educate for citizenship in our Ameri- 
can democracy, as we provide oppor- 
tunities for the development of 
fine attitudes, appreciations, abilities, 
knowledges and skills, we must at the 
same time provide a growing reali- 
zation of the importance of our 
American institutions and ideals. 

“It is possible for all these desirable 
goals to be approached in those school 
areas in our nation that are labeled 





with the phrase ‘better practice.’ In- 
creasingly, the county level of edu- 
cational service brings to the middle 


sized and smaller sized school dis-’ 


tricts, and to the rural schools, oppor- 
tunities for learning that can approach 
the desirable level of those schools in 
which best practice is to be found at 
the present time. 

“One of the most significant de- 
velopments in American education is 
the growing recognition of the county 
level of educational service as an in- 
termediate unit which is close enough 





to the state level to assure efficiency 
and close enough to the local level 
to preserve the traditional Americar 
pattern of local control.” 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Resolutions reaffirmed the organi- 
zation’s endorsement of federal aid for 
schools without federal control, called 
for the establishment of a U.S. Office 
of Education as an_ independent 
agency with a commissioner to be 
appointed by a board of laymen and 
urged the reorganization of school 
districts on an economical basis with 
an enriched curriculum and specialized 
teaching for all students. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Officers elected were: W. A. 
Early, division superintendent, Nor- 
folk County, Norfolk, Va., president; 
Florence Eckert, county superintend- 
ent, Shawanee County, Topeka, Kan., 
vice president; Michael S. Kies, coun- 
ty superintendent, Milwaukee County, 
Milwaukee, second vice president. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee for a two-year term are: Bryan 
Wilson, superintendent, Contra Costa 
County, Martinez, Calif., and Frank 
Jackson, superintendent, Tom Green 
County, San Angelo, Tex. Members 
of the executive committee for a one- 
year term are: Mary Graves, superin- 
tendent, Macon County, Macon, Mo., 
and Sampson Smith, superintendent, 
Somerset County, Somerville, N.J. 

The fourth national conference has 
been scheduled to meet in Memphis, 
Tenn., in 1949. 
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FOR YOUR KI 


These semi-heavy duty Wear-Ever utensils are 


lighter in weight. Therefore they’re more easily 


handled by women employees. 


At the same time they are made to give extra 
years of wear. Thick side walls and bottom are 
now made of a harder, tougher aluminum alloy 


than ever before practical. 


Wear-Ever semi-heavy duty utensils com- 





bine lower initial cost with ease of handling and 
long lasting durability. For further details see 


your supply house representative or write to: 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 3511 


Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


Items shown available in a variety of sizes 
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Sampling West Coast Construction 


Printed guide to interesting new plants aids delegates 
to National Council on Schoolhouse Construction. Uni- 
form swimming pool depth urged. 


EST COAST hospitality and plan- 

ning were sampled on October 5 
to 9 by the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction for the first 
time in its twenty-five year history. 

A three-day sojourn in San Fran- 
cisco was supplemented by one day in 
Los Angeles so that delegates could 
sample school plants in each locality 
by means of conducted tours. 

These carefully planned tours gave 
spice to the meetings. Something new 
in reporting on schoolhouse construc- 
tion was the comprehensive brochure 
given each delegate. 


SOMETHING NEW 

Called “Sampling School Planning 
in California, 1948,” the brochure had 
been prepared by the California As- 
sociation of Architects, under the lead- 
ership of John Lyon Reid of San Fran- 
cisco and Henry L. Wright of Los 
Angeles, along with various lighting 
consultants and the office of school 
planning of the California State De- 
partment of Education. 

The brochure contained the work 
of several outstanding school archi- 
tects in California in an effort to illus- 
trate the type of building in which 
each is specializing and also the gen- 
eral types of new construction. 

For the record each architect: pro- 
vided a plot plan of his school drawn 
to scale; a floor plan of a typical class- 
room with two or more inside views; 
a cross section of a typical room show- 
ing window head height, methods of 
lighting, and number of fixtures; wall 
and floor treatment with their light 
reflective values; roof construction; in- 
sulation, and other pertinent construc- 
tion data. 

In addition, each sampling gave cost 
data and an accurate foot-candle read- 
ing taken from nine positions. A sheet 
also pointed out special features to 
be observed. 

Vying with the tours for delegate 
interest were the arguments on re- 
visions for the guide. 
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Divergence of opinion of lighting 
was wide between Charles D. Gibson 
representing the council’s committee 
on lighting and Dr. Leland Brown of 
Stanford University representing the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. No 
formal action was taken on either’s 
report. A committee composed of I. O. 
Friswold, Charles D. Gibson, Wilfred 
Clapp and Charles Bursch was ap- 
pointed to meet with the IES. to 
find a program of action mutually ac- 
ceptable to the two organizations. 

Another report urged planners to 
increase the acreage in sites from the 
minimum recommended in the guide 
because of the increased use of school 
facilities by community groups. Lo- 
cation, when possible, in relation to 
parks, pools and other recreational 
areas was advised. 

Revisions regarding the junior col- 
lege were deferred until further study 
could be given owing to the impor- 
tance of the subject and to the need 
for extended facilities, such as student 
unions, and bigger laboratories and 
libraries. 

Because more and more community 
groups are using the school’s facilities 
and thus wearing them out and de- 
priving students of their use, it was 
recommended that other sources of 
taxable revenue be sought to supple- 
ment that raised by school taxes or 
bond money. 

A point stressed was that large 
schools should have a central storage 
plant with easy checking in and out 
and that storage space should be eas- 
ily accessible to the school office. 

The recommendation that continen- 
tal seating in auditoriums be deleted 
from the guide was voted down. 

Various members of the council 
recommended strongly that swimming 
pools be of uniform depth. Their 
arguments were that a pool of uniform 
depth increases the instructional area 
by 100 per cent, reduces the amount 
of water necessary by 50 per cent, re- 
duces construction costs materially, re- 





duces heating and filtration costs, and 
decreases usage by only 10 per cent. 

There was unanimous agreement on 
the resolution that fire escapes are to 
be considered on remodeling jobs of 
already inadequate buildings, that they 
are makeshift arrangements, and that 
no new school building needing fire 
escapes be erected. Stairways exceeding 
60 inches in width should have a mid- 
dle rail, it was agreed. 

The lighting goal to be worked for, 
but impossible at present, is that no 
light should be brighter than the light 
on the task. The teacher cannot be 
expected to control shielding devices, 
and manually manipulated devices are 
not efficient or dependable. 

Other lighting recommendations 
were that planners insist upon light 
control devices being permanent and 
fixed and that such devices should ex- 
clude direct sun or sky but admit light. 
When possible, wiring should be un- 
derground. Brightness of task should 
have at least 20 foot-lamberts at the 
horizontal level. 

The council passed a resolution urg- 
ing that when Congress reconvenes 
steps should be taken to get appro- 
priations that will add school plant 
personnel to the US. Office of Edu 
cation and asking that all state de- 
partments strengthen or add planning 
divisions. It reaffirmed its position on 
federal support for school plant financ- 
ing, approved the local assistance now 
being provided, and urged communi- 
ties to assess their needs carefully, to 
plan thoroughly and to build well that 
part of the needed plant for which 
money is available. 


MORE PLANT RESEARCH NEEDED 


It also wants more research, wider 
dissemination of research results, and 
help from the colleges and universities 
in training school plant personnel for 
field study. 

The new president of the council 
is J. L. Graham, division of admin- 
istration and finance, Florida State De- 
partment. Other officers named were: 
vice president, I. O. Friswold, director 


- of the division of building and busi- 


ness administration, Minnesota State 
Department; secretary-treasurer, W. D. 
McClurkin, professor of school admin- 
istration, George Peabody College; 
member of the executive committee, 
Seymour Williams, inspector of school 
plans and buildings, New Jersey State 
Department. 

Indianapolis is the site of the an- 
nual meeting next October. 
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Teachers y ook to YY a 
por piner Schoolzoom Ligh ting 


® America’s classrooms are in urgent need of seven times their present light. Proper 
lighting is vitally necessary to ease students’ mind-tiring eye strains . . . sharpen 
their mental alertness and allow more rapid learning. Keen mental alertness reduces 
the teacher’s load . . . making their job easier. The Leader “SCHOOLMASTER” 
has been designed especially for classroom use . . . to give more light where it is needed. 
Every factor so necessary for correct lighting has been carefully 
incorporated. An optional feature is a built-in germicidal lamp that 


kills air-borne bacteria without injury to students’ eyes. 


LEADER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


3500 N. KEDZIE « CHICAGO 18, ILLINOTS 
WEST COAST FACTORY * 2040 LIVINGSTON ® OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 
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School Business Officials 


Delegates at St. Louis Conference Endorse Federal Aid for School 


Buildings, Elect Arthur Knoll President. Speakers Warn That New 


Buildings May Soon Be Obsolete; Overcrowding Creates Fire Hazard. 


St. Louis.—Federal aid for “con- 
structing and equipping needed pub- 
lic school buildings” was endorsed by 
the Association of School Business 
Officials at the thirty-fourth annual 
convention here, October 10 to 14. 

With approximately 800 members 
in attendance, the four-day program 
of addresses, discussion groups and 
demonstrations concentrated on prob- 
lems of construction, finance, mainte- 
nance, operation, purchasing, transpor- 
tation, personnel and public relations. 

Three new research committees 
were authorized, one to conduct stud- 
ies in Canada and another in the 
United States on retirement plans for 
nonteaching personne]. A third com- 
mittee will study and report on legal 
limitations of school financing. 

Boston was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1949; Chicago, for 1950. 

The new president is Arthur A. 
Knoll, business manager at Long 
Beach, Calif. Succeeding him as vice 
president is Francis Ray Scherer, su- 
perintendent of buildings and archi- 
tect, Rochester, N.Y. Harvey W. An- 
derson, business manager, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., continues as secretary-treasurer. 

Reelected as directors are Thomas 
W. Clift, Atlanta, Ga. and John W. 
Brown, Elizabeth, N.J. The new di- 
rector is Edward P. Williams, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

In his president's address, C. Har- 
vey Fuller of Toronto urged again 
that more attention be given to the 
professionalization of school business 
officials. In listing the goals of the 
organization, he included the obtain- 
ing of salaries for business officials 
commensurate with pay for similar 
work in business and industry. 

“It is impossible to build a school, 
certainly a secondary school, with a life 
expectancy of thirty years,” warned 
Eric R. Arthur, professor of architec- 
tural design, University of Toronto. 

“We know that the next twenty- 
five years will produce vastly greater 
changes than were seen in the last 
half century, and obsolescence may be 
rapid after twenty-five years. There is 
something attractive in the idea of a 
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school that is so constructed and so 
cheaply built that it could be amor- 
tized over a comparatively brief pe- 
riod of years and then scrapped. We 
know of many buildings that have 
outlived their usefulness, schools in 
which it is practically impossible to 
adopt modern methods of teaching, 
lighting and ventilating. 

“Yet we cannot build huts—they 
tried that in England in the first great 
war, and those schools are still in use 
today, with rapidly mounting mainte- 
nance costs. 

“Considering the rigors of our cli- 
mate, we cannot cheapen the out- 
side wall much and still conserve bat 
and keep maintenance costs down. 
But we can be prepared for internal 
changes by providing the greatest pos- 
sible flexibility of planning, by avoid- 
ing mechanical services in partitions, 
and by planning future extensions be- 
fore a sod is turned for the first stages 
of building. 

“High modern costs arise from the 
space requirements of the school 
rather than from the use of expen- 
sive materials. When you consider the 
secondary school of twenty-five years 
ago and compare it with one of to- 
day, you realize how many auxiliary 
rooms and services have crept into the 
plans. 

“Great Britain has experimented 
with daylight in classrooms more than 
any other country, and the trend seems 
to be toward bilateral lighting with 
thin concrete baffles on the glazed 
wall.” 


DEMANDS FISCAL FREEDOM 

“The next decade must ring politi- 
cal independence for public educa- 
tion,” said N. L. Englehardt, educa- 
tional consultant of Riverdale, N.Y., 
in urging school business officials to 
fight for fiscal independence for their 
school districts. 

“Secondary education is still in the 
doldrums, with its traditionally lim- 
ited curriculum,” he declared. “We 
must not plan new buildings in terms 
of yesterday’s curriculum or they will 
be obsolete in five years.” 





The increasing importance of group 
dynamics was emphasized by W. D. 
McClurkin, professor of school admin- 
istration, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


GROUP ADMINISTRATION FAVORED 

“The new réle of the administrator 
may well be as an efficiency man- 
ager in group administration,” said 
Dr. McClurkin. He directed attention 
to the influx of a large number of 
G.I.’s who want to work into school 
administration. They will move into 
administrative positions with less 
teaching experience than has been 
traditionally expected. Consequently, 
they may be more willing to rely on 
group participation in administration. 

While endorsing the fundamental 
principle of democratic administration, 
Dr. McClurkin urged that teachers 
show concern for all school needs and 
not alone for salary increases. 

All who are to make use of a build- 
ing should have a part in its plan- 
ning, advocated T. C. Holy, director 
of the bureau of education research, 
Ohio State University. 

This democratic process of planning 
may take a few more weeks or months, 
but this longer time is not a serious 
handicap when compared with the 
fifty or seventy-five years the build- 
ing will be used. Give the staff an 
opportunity to make recommendations 
early, rather than a chance merely to 
approve or disapprove of plans al- 
ready formulated. Most architects, Dr. 
Holy believes, welcome such help. 

Present overcrowded conditions, 
especially in unsafe and old buildings, 
are increasing the dangers and hazards 
of fire, reported N. E. Viles, specialist 
for school plant management, USS. 
Office of Education. “Children might 
better be out of school than be re- 
quired to attend an unsafe building,” 
he said. He warned that furnace 
rooms, shops and kitchens are special 
danger spots. ~The business officials 
were urged by Dr. Viles to focus on 
a three-way safety program: 

1. Provide fire-safe buildings. 

2. Make sure that there are ade- 
quate escape ways. 

3. Develop an evacuation program 
that will take out all children quickly. 


MOST SCHOOLS UNDERINSURED 
“Four out of five school districts 
probably are underinsured,” estimated 
S. C. Joiner, deputy business manager, 
Los Angeles. The school administrator 

(Continued on Page 94.) 
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HERE IS THE ANSWER TO THE SMALL LOAD SCHOOL ROUTE PROBLEMS... 
without exposing pupils to the hazards of loosely regulated substitute 
vehicles. This small bus is built te comply with the National School Bus 
Standards and all State School Bus Standards, and is available for mount- 
ing on every make chassis. 
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Either single or dual rear tire 
equipment can be accommodated. 


The Hicks National Safety all steel Arch-Bilt small school bus body 
has been introduced with the thought that any substitute vehicle that 
does not have the appearance of a school bus can be a hazard to its pas- 
sengers as well as the traveling public. Outwardly, this small bus has the 
appearance of the larger school bus with which the traveling public has 
become familiar. The interior is finished and equipped identical with 
its larger companions. Construction is exactly the same as used in the 
time tested larger Hicks bus bodies. Retaining ali the advantages and 
safety features of the larger bus, this small bus benefits from years of 
engineering and manufacturing experience that has made Hicks all steel 
(Arch-Bilt school bus bodies The Choice of America’s Schools. 


Sturdy rear bumper and triple side protection rails 
together with all necessary identification and safety lights 
to meet state specifications are found on this body un- 
mistakingly stamping it as a school bus. 





Please send me free descriptive literature on the Hicks National Safety 
small school bus body and the Hicks representative in my territory. 
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HICKS BODY CO., INC., 
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The combined weight of 20 adults 
shown on the top of the Hicks National 
Safety small school bus clearly demon- 
strates the strength of Hicks all steel 
patented Arch-Bilt construction. 


The exclusive one piéce cold drawn 
bow and post forms the basic structural 
unit. The entire Arch-Bow assembly, 
made without bolts or rivets, is designed 
to resist tremendous stress from any 
angle and to absorb excessive shock with- 
out distortion. 





Hicks patented one 
piece Arch-Bow 
and Post. 

















Standard seats are arranged with wide 
aisles leading to the wide rear exit door, 
eliminating crowded, dangerous condi- 
tions sometimes found in substitute pupil 
transportation vehicles. 


LEBANON, INDIANA 
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“Cheer-leader’ in SCHOOL INTERIORS 


Bright, clean walls 
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ORUGS & CHEMICALS FOOD PROCESSING TRANSPORTATION RENTAL HOUSING PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
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Students, teachers and school administrators all join in a “long cheer” for their 
school interiors when they’re built with Structural Clay Facing Tile. 


As a “cheer-leader,” Facing Tile is especially popular with students because it 
makes any school a lighter, brighter, more pleasant place... for study and for play. 


Teachers find that these colorful, light-reflecting interiors help give better lighting, 
keep classes more alert and are easily adaptable to dual-purpose uses, as in gym- 
nasium-auditoriums, study hall-cafeterias, classroom-clubrooms. 


Administrators cheer the great economy, fire safety and sanitary protection Facing 
Tile gives. Structurally strong, fast-building, Facing Tile is a wall and a finish 
in one! It can take the hardest punishment year after year and never crack, scratch 
or decay. Its impervious finish washes down clean, and quickly, with soap and 
water—no other maintenance is ever neec :d! 


Truly all these advantages are worth cheering about. We'll be glad to help you 
get these advantages for the school interiors you plan. For technical data, contact 
any Institute member or write us. Facing Tile is available, glazed or unglazed, in 
efficient modular sizes. 


SEND FOR 90-PAGE MODULAR FACING TILE HANDBOOK. Free to architects 
and engineers who write the Institute on their letterhead, fifty cents to others. 
Address Desk NS-11. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Hanley Company 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Belden Brick Company 
Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
National Fireproofing Corp. 
Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia 


Mapleton Clay Products Co, 
Canton, Ohio 


Stark Brick Company 
Canton, Ohio 
Standard Clay Manufacturing Co. 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania 


West Virginia Brick Company 
Charleston, West Virginia 












FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. ° ViASHINGTON 6G, D.C. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Colleges Fail to Produce Enough Elementary Teachers .. 


W ar Sur plus Items 


. Can Sell or Junk 


Norton and Spinning Head E.P.C. ... Drive on to 


Divorce U.S.O.E. From F.S.A. .. . Construction Volume More Than Doubles 





Points Out Critical Need 
for Elementary Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In the ten-year 
period beginning in 1949-50 the chil- 
dren of the United States will need 
1,045,622 new elementary teachers and 
243,720 new secondary teachers, or a 
total of 1,289,342 new teachers in the 
public and private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

This calculation of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards does not take into 
consideration the new teachers needed 
to extend school services to the pre- 
school group—nursery and kindergarten 
children—and to expand secondary 
school opportunities. Although data are 
not available for similar careful predic- 
tion at the college level, it appears that 
the colleges will need at least 100,000 
new teachers during the same period 
of time. 

The most critical need is for elemen- 
tary teachers. They will be needed as 
follows: 

1. To replace experienced 
teachers as they die, re- 
tire or leave the class- 
rooms for other reasons 

To provide one additional 

teacher for each thirty 
additional pupils as a 
result of increased birth 
rates 

To replace teachers holding 
emergency licenses 

reduce the size of 
classes to a nationwide 
average of twenty-five 


pupils . 


553,162 


262,097 


70,000 
To 


160,363 


TOTAL ...1,045,622 
Even if the schools retain all persons 
now teaching on emergency licenses and 
no reduction is made in the present 
badly overcrowded classes, there remains 
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an irreducible minimum need for 815,- 
259 new elementary teachers to replace 
those leaving and to provide for the 
increased enrollment. 

A study published by the National 
Commission in April showed that the 
colleges of the United States graduated 
only about 12,000 fully qualified new 
elementary teachers last year. They 
turned out about 8000 additional ele- 
mentary teachers who had completed 
from one to three years of college and 
were qualified to receive teaching cer- 
tificates in their respective states. 

At the 1948 rate of output from the 
colleges we can expect only about 200,- 
000 new elementary teachers in the ten 
year period from 1949-50 through 1958- 
59. Since college graduation is the mini- 
mum of adequate preparation for ele- 
mentary teaching, the total college out- 
put of qualified new elementary teachers 
at the 1948 rate would be only about 
120,000. 

New high school teachers will be 
needed as follows for the ten-year period 
from 1949-50 through 1958-59: 

1. To replace experienced teach- 
ers as they die, retire, or 
leave the classrooms for 
other reasons ....................174,360 
2. To provide one additional 
teacher for each additional 
thirty students because 
of increased birth rates... 
3. To replace teachers holding 
emergency licenses 


49,360 


20,000 


TOTAL . ..243,720 

The prospect is better for teachers in 
the high schools. The colleges last year 
graduated more than 35,000 who were 
qualified to receive high school teaching 
certificates in their respective states. 
There is still a serious shortage of high 
school teachers in agriculture, commerce, 
home economics, industrial arts, and 
other specialized fields. 


Counting Noses of Pupils 
in 68 Communities 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—An estimate of 
nationwide school enrollments will be 
made by the U.S. Census Bureau on the 
basis of questions to be asked 25,000 
representative families in sixty-eight 
communities. 

The bureau announced that as part 
of its yearly October population survey 
it will quiz the families to determine the 
number of school children, the grade 
they attend, the number in public school, 
and, if out of school, the highest grade 
completed. 

Results of the survey will help in 
planning for increased school enroll- 
ments resulting from high wartime 
birth rates, the bureau said. 

Among the detailed statistical studies 
the Census Bureau will publish after 
the survey will also be the following: 

Number of children 5 and 6 years 
old enrolled in kindergarten, by age and 
sex; school enrollment of persons 5 to 
25 years old, by age and sex, and type 
of school attended by persons 5 to 34 
years old, by age, sex and veteran's status. 


Surplus Athletic Supplies 


The War Assets Administration is 
now disposing of a small supply of war 
surplus game-room and athletic equip- 
ment to schools and colleges. 

The equipment, amounting to only 
about $175,000 worth in acquisition 
cost, has been held by W.A.A. pending 
passage of P.L. 652 authorizing its free 
distribution. 

The material will be distributed 
through regional sportswriter commit- 
tees. Chairmen for these groups are 
Ed Danforth, Atlanta Journal; Lou Niss, 
Brooklyn Eagle; Jack Carberry, Denver 
Post; George Barton, Minneapolis Trib- 
une. Applications should be mailed to 
the nearest committee chairman. 
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Mosaic’s famous Lockart Method has been used for tile installations from coast to coast in 
modernizing all kinds of areas in all classes of buildings. 















.e cit costs less. - 


to modernize: 


with tile 


0 light 12 light 14 light 


10 dark 12 dark 14 dark 16 dark 


ae 
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USE YOUR 
SCISSORS 





to cut out these Mosaic 
colors in horizontal 
‘strips. Then arrange the 


colors to suit your 
decorative plans. 


w 


16 light 


MOSAIC’S NEW EXCLUSIVE 
LOCKART METHOD CUTS 
YOUR TIME AND cosT— 


Now you can install lifetime Mosaic 
tile walls and floors over wood, concrete, 
painted plaster, plywood or metal. You 
cut application costs as much as 30%. 
You save time, money, labor. You get 
rooms back into service in record time. 





18 light 24 light 
18 dark 20 dark 22 dark 24 dark 


The new HARMONITONE line is 36 related 
colors of wall tile, color-coordinated with 24 
floor tile colors—a// chosen to harmonize 
with each other to provide a tile color 
range never before available! 

Before modernizing, see how Mosaic 
tile gives beauty, utility, long life and 
freedom from upkeep or replacement. 
For more details on the Lockart Method 
—the new HARMONITONE line — other 
Mosaic tile products and for design help, 








Reduce your maintenance costs with 
distinctive Mosaic tile installations. Here’s 
beauty that doesn’t fade or need renewing 

. offers years of heavy traffic use with- 
out upkeep. Use Mosaic’s wide line of 
ceramic tile to modernize bathrooms, 
rest rooms, kitchens, corridors and lob- 
bies, etc. Tile is easy to clean and keep 
clean. And Mosaic brings you new, fresh, 
glowing colors. As an example, here is 
the remarkable new HARMONITONE line... 





26 light ‘ 28 light 30 light 


26 dark 28 dark 30 dark Chocolate 
consult the Mosaic dealer nearest you, 
your local Mosaic office, or write to 


Dept. 3-2. THE 


MONT: 





TILE COMPANY 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Over 2000 local dealers to serve you 
Member: Tile Council of America 


WHEN YOU MODERNIZE WITH MOSAIC TILE...YOU MODERNIZE PERMANENTLY 


Meets Federal Specifications 


There’s strength < i 
= ca gp he spare in a NORTON Door Closer ais ail 
en = in whipping winds and sudden 
“api ee = eo a door gently as a dove, firmly 
rasa a poe ecause NORTON is built to do 
iene ies s 2 Anc that’s why, for entrance or inside 

s, with a NORTON it’s easy up and trouble as, 


= 


; 


7 BRACKET STYLES 


— —_ \ Y 
4 — en 


NEW FINE 
METAL SHELL 


Close - grained 


RACK AND PINION 
For positive 
door control at 


NORTOL FLUID 
Non-gumming 
and non-freez- 
ing. Yet lubri- 


LEAKPROOF SHAFT 
An engineer- 
ing triumph. 
Makes liquid 


6 TYPES OF 
HOLDER-ARMS 


For hospital, 
telephone 


To accommo- 
date any size, 
weight, or 
hand, to meet 


“stay put’ for- booth, regular 
ever. Proof of and special 
Norton's skill. kinds of doors. 


door condition. 
Division of “The Yale & “orone Mpg. C2. 


2900 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Mlinois 


every point 
Originated 
and first used 
on Norton's. 


and rustproof, 
lighter weight 
Latest ot all 
Norton ’’Firs‘s. 


cates every c 
virtually any 


part. Originat- 
ed by Norton. 


A new model from the oldest 
losers! 


and longest line of door ¢ 


- DOOR CLOSER CO. 











You know that 
the basic films 
of every school’s 
library are 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


Films. 


... But do you know why? 


The first films a school buys are almost without exception EBFilms. 
Why? 
Because Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has always made the important class- 
room films... the basic curriculum material every school needs. 
EBFilms comprise the world’s largest and most authentic library of classroom 
motion pictures. Teachers know the depth, the breadth, the scope of EBFilms. They 
know there is an EBFilm for every problem... whether it is one film for one class, 


or integrated series of films for entire courses. 


And teachers know they can be certain of EBFilms. EBFilms, made by the educators 
who pioneered the first classroom sound film, are forceful, absorbing teaching tools that 
make classroom teaching more effective, classroom learning more lasting. 


c 


It’s no wonder that more than 70% of all films used in America’s classrooms are Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


Superintendent Elected 
Vice Chairman of E.P.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.— The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission met in Octo- 
ber for the first time under the “reor- 
ganized plan” and elected a school super- 
intendent to its second highest office. 
Under the new scheme, the E.P.C. con- 
sists of more working educators and 
fewer “big names.” 

Instead of six ex officio members, the 
E.P.C. only four, having 
dropped the U.S. commissioner of edu- 
cation and the president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education from mem- 


now has 


bership. 

To its twelve elected members chosen 
at large, the E.P.C added four others, 
representing Classruom teachers, elemen- 
tary school principals, secondary school 
principals and higher education. School 
superintendents are represented through 
the president and executive secretary of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

At the October meeting, E.P.C. elected 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, as chairman, and 
James M. Spinn’ng superintendent of 


iv VAF PACKAGE 









This 
Projector 







The Superb Viewlex YAF All- 
Purpose Projector: with 5" anastig- 
mat coated color-corrected lens. 
Provides ultra-brilliant projected 
images. Exclusive floating gloss 
film retainers guarantee no film 
tear! Quick, easy 5-second thread- 
ing made possible by unique, edge- 
lit self-threading film channel 
design. (Projector Case $7.45 Extra) 





N.Y., as vice 


schools in Rochester, 
chairman. 


Getting Rid of Useless Surplus 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Surplus_prop- 
erty obtained from the Federal Works 
Agency for veterans’ instructional pur- 
poses may be sold by an institution, 
provided the property is no longer 
needed after a reasonable period of use. 

This is the opinion of F.W.A. legal 
experts. The institution needs no spe- 
cial permission from the government 
to sell (or junk) the items no longer 
needed for veterans’ instructional pur- 


poses. 


Historic Documents Reproduced 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Historic docu- 
ments in the custody of the Archivist 
of the United States, such as the Bill 
of Rights, are now being reproduced in 
facsimile by the National Archives for 
sale to schools and libraries. 

So far fourteen documents, including 
photographs, have been produced. The 
first in the series is the Bill of Rights 
the original of which is now touring the 
country on the Freedom Train. 


P 


and °30" Worth of YAF 
filmstrips and slides 
(your choice) 


all for ‘Rd 










This projector and $30.00 worth of filmstrips and 2” x 2" 


slides for dollars less than a comparable quality projector 
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alone. Any choice you want from the YOUNG AMERICA 
catalog. Write today for full descriptive circular. 


“WE YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 





18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 









The facsimiles are for the most part 
the same size as the original documents. 
For instance, the Bill of Rights is 32 by 
34 inches. It is reproduced on good 
paper, is suitable for framing, and sells 
for 55 cents. 

Among other interesting facsimiles 
available, each selling at 20 cents a copy, 
are the following: Oath of allegiance 
of George Washington at Valley Forge 
(1778); Revolutionary War recruiting 
poster (1776), and a broadside asking 
for money for completion of the Wash- 
ington Monument (1860). Facsimiles 
of photographs include those of Sitting 
Bull (1876), Abraham Lincoln (1864) 
Robert E. Lee (1865), John J. Pershing 
(1921), and Dwight D. Eisenhower: 
(1944). 

Facsimiles should be ordered from the 
National Archives, Washington 25, D.C 
Orders for large quantities of the Bill 
of Rights, however, should be sought 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, with the check made 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States. 


Evading Draft Registraticn 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—National se 
lective service officials take a 
view of boys who fail to register with 
their local draft boards when they reach 
18 years of age. Officials point out that 
the law requires every youth to registe: 
on his eighteenth birthday or within 
five days. Penalties for willful violation 
are $10,000 and five years’ imprison 


serious 


ment. 

Failure of 18-year-olds to register for 
the draft was called to the attention of 
national selective service officers when 
they discovered that during September 
700 youths of draft-age had failed to 
register in Washington alone. 

“We hope this will not become a na- 
tional problem,” selective service offi- 
cials said. “Anything school administra- 
tors can do to keep young men reminded 
of their obligation will help national 
defense.” 


Navy Exams December 11 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The navy will 
hold the third nationwide competitive 
examinations for its college training pro- 
gram on December 11. Tests are open 
to high school seniors or graduates. 
Successtui candidates will be given a 
four-year college education at govern- 
ment expense and will be commissioned 
as officers of the navy or marine corps 
upon graduation. 
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Maine architect 
prefers unit ventilators 


Alonzo J. Harriman 
Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc. 
Auburn, Maine 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL—Presque Isle, Maine. One of the 


recent Harriman-designed schools in which Herman Nelson 





Nr ay ros cae 


Unit Ventilators will be installed. 


Among the leading architectural firms in 
New England, Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc., 
Architects and Engineers, of Auburn, Maine 
has specified unit ventilators to maintain 
healthful and comfortable classroom air 
conditions in every school designed since 
1928. "The health and comfort factors are 
but two reasons why we prefer unit venti- 
lators," Mr. Harriman says. “Their lower 
cost and greater adaptability are also 
very important reasons why unit ventila- 
tors should be considered for every new 
school and remodeling project.” 


Unit Ventilators Selected Again in 
Presque Isle, Maine Herman Nelson Unit 


Ventilators have again been selected for the new 
High School at Presque Isle, Maine, for which 
Alonzo J. Harriman, Inc. is the architect. Herman 


Nelson Unit Ventilators were first installed in a 
Presque Isle school in 1922. 


It's significant that architects and school author- 
ities all over America today are selecting unit 
ventilators in preference to all other systems to 
maintain comfortable and healthful schoolroom 
air conditions. 


They have found ... through actual experience 
... that only unit ventilators make possible proper 
temperature control for each room—independent 
of all others. They have found that operating 
and maintenance costs are lower with unit venti- 
lators. Just as important . . . those, who have 
constructed new buildings recently, know that 
unit ventilators cost less to install today than 
other systems. 


Yes ... there are many important reasons why 
hundreds of recognized School Architects always 
specify Ferman Nelson Unit Ventilators. 











THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


Student Inspection Trips 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—High school 
students can and should take part in 
school plant inspections to check on the 
safety of their environment, says the 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 


c10n. 

Such inspections may be made part of 
learning experiences in safety under the 
direction of qualified teachers. 

“Under teacher leadership,” says the 
safety commission, a unit of the N.E.A., 

high school students can make tours 





of the building to check for such haz- 
ards as frayed electric extension cords, 
paints in open cans, unprotected inflam- 
mable liquids, dangerous stairways, un- 
lighted passageways, and old costumes 
cluttered back of the school stage.” 

The commission also believes that in 
some instances a student group should 
accompany a qualified engineer as ‘he 
inspects the school plant. 

Such learning experiences, the com- 
mission says, “will have a valuable carry- 
over into home safety habits.” 


Panic-Proof Mechanism 


Year after year, sturdy, precision-built Schlage locks meet the rough 
treatment of the thundering herd of school children every time the 
bell rings. At the same time, young lives are safeguarded in case of 
emergency because every Schlage lock is panic-proof. An instinctive 
turn of the inside knob always opens the door. There is a Schlage lock 
to meet the exact requirements of every door of your school. 


ERE AGE 









See Schlage 


in Sweets Architectural File 


**ORPGINATORS ae. THE 


CYLINDRICAL 


SSHLAGE 


LOCK COMPANY 





SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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For Mary and John, 
Life Adjustment 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— “From 
steering committees to the local public 
high school to Mary and John.” This 
is the route which the life adjustment 
education idea will take if the National 
Life Adjustment Education Commission 
works out practical ways for achieving 
its purposes. 

After a four-day meeting (October 11 
to 14), the commission decided to aban- 
don its original attempt to work with 
local schools directly from Washington. 
Instead, the commission will urge all 
state departments of education to set 
up steering committees. About a dozen 
states will probably do so in the near 
future, according to reports reaching 
Washington. 

A major portion of the October con- 
ference was devoted to the questions of 
how to develop relationships between 
the national commission and state steer- 
ing committees and how to find public 
high schools “willing to dedicate them- 
selves to carrying on a life adjustment 
education program.” 

A cooperating high school would have 
to be guided by the following princi- 
ples, the commission said. 

1. It should respect the individual 
worth and personality of each pupil, 
rather than try to serve the “typical” or 
“average” student by rigidly patterned 
curriculums. 

2. It should enroll and 
youth of high school age by providing 
courses which “make sense to the youth.’ 

3. Courses should be given in terms 
of common recurring problems of living 
faced by all people rather than geared 
to college entrance requirements or the 
specialized needs of a few. 


state 


retain all 


Misnamed Extracurricular 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A_ complete 
welding of the curricular and extra- 
curricular in high schools will be one 
of the major objectives of the Life 
Adjustment Education Commission and 
the state steering committees which ac- 
cept its philosophy. 

Educators who came to the commis- 
sion’s meeting in October stressed the 
fact that extracurricular activities devel- 
oped because the regular courses of 
study did not meet the need of indi 
vidual pupils. 

They said that courses “which make 
sense to all youth” would not draw a 
line between classroom and extraclass- 
room activity. 
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“Hotpoint Electric Equipment 
hepays Cost 3% Times” 





At left, Chief Chef 

. Victor A. Ebding and 

4. \ : assistant C. P. Fielder of 
eo Wie 5 e Olive View Sanatorium. 


Olive View Sanatorium Reports 
Amazing Results Of 1112 Years’ 
Experience With Hotpoint Electric 


Equipment 


N 1936, Olive View Sanatorium (Los 
Angeles County, California) organ- 
ized a committee to investigate the rela- 
tive merits of various types of cooking 
equipment. They found that electric 
equipment offered these advantages: 
“Cooler, cleaner, requires less ventila- 
tion, easier to regulate, better control, 
safer, less meat shrinkage, less pot clean- 
ing, decreased fuel consumption, and 
minimum temperature fluctuation.” 


They also found that: “Almost 
without exception, all chefs who have 
used both fuels are enthusiastically in 
favor of electricity.” A short time later, 
Olive View Sanatorium installed a 
Hotpoint Electric Kitchen—including 4 
double-deck roasting ovens, 1 range, 6 
griddles and 2 fry kettles. 


Today—after 12 years—Olive View 
reports that their Hotpoint equipment 
is still in perfect condition! Non-electric 
equipment previously used had to be 
replaced every 7 years. Maintenance 
cost, which had averaged 10%, now 
averages only 12%. 


Tests conducted in the Olive View 
kitchen prove Hotpoint Ovens have cut 


Everybody’s Pointing to 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Hotpoint Inc., A General Electric Affiliate, Maker of Ranges * Bake Ovens * Roasting 
Ovens «+ Fry Kettles + Broilers + Griddles * Custom-Matched Counter Appliances 
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meat shrinkage 4% to 9%—a savings 
averaging about $95.00 a month. For | 
the 1114 year period to date, this totals | 
approximately $13,100—enough to re- 
pay the original cost of the equipment 
over 314 times! 





Olive View also reports that improved 
working conditions have increased both 
efficiency and morale of kitchen help. 
Their Hotpoint Electric Kitchen is a 
full 15° to 20° cooler than with pre- 
vious equipment—and free of fumes 
and soot. Management states that kitchen 
walls had to be repaine: ly once in 
9 years—compared to every 2 years with 
non-electric equipmer 

Space occupied by ©. i: pact ‘orpoint 
equipment is considezabiy icss than 
with former equipment—and the cost 
of operating this equipment, as proved 
by Olive View's own records, averages 
only about seven-tenths of one mill 
per meal per person! Olive View re- 
ports, “We feel that the installation of 
Hotpoint electric equipment was the 
best step that could have 
been taken to improve 
our facilities and work- 
ing conditions.” 
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Kitchen of Olive View Sanatorium showing modern Hotpoint equipment 


1. Saves Food Flavors—Conserves maxi- 
mum of natural juices, gives uniform results. 


2. Cuts Food Costs—Reduces meat shrink- 
age, saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 


3. Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours for cook, 
saves on cleaning and scouring, too. 


4. Lasts Twice as Long—Independent study 
shows depreciation rate is cut in half. 


5. Cuts Maintenance Costs—Analysis shows 
annual costs average 1-114% of investment 
for Hotpoint, 2-5% for most flame types. 


6. Saves Kitchen Space—Compact, easy to 
install iu most efficient arrangement without 
regard to chimneys. 

7. More Efficient—Midwestern university 


tests show that Hotpoint equipment is 2.68 
times more efficient than flame type. 


MAIL TODAY! 








Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Equipment Division, 
5696 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Illinois. 


Please send me literature describing users’ experience with 
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Construction Volume Grows 

WASHINGTON, D.C—The value of 
construction contracts awarded by the 
nation’s public school authorities from 
January through June of this year to- 
taled $287,000,000. 
of contracts for the same period was 
only $111,500,000. 

In announcing these figures the Fed- 
eral Works Agency said that Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin 
appear to be most active in awarding 
The con- 


Last year the value 


school construction contracts. 


tract valuation for these states totaled 
$49,410,000. 

Washington, Oregon and California 
awarded contracts during this period 
totaling $44,833,000. 

In another tabulation F.W.A. revealed 
that the volume of school building 
awards in July of this year increased 
62 per cent over June to $63,000,000. 
This figure was more than three times 
the volume of July 1947. 

The increase in school construction 
during the first half of this year may be 
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Master Executive Suite in warm Neutra- 


Tone gray gives your oflice both distinction and eflicieney. 


Write for new Catalog No. 1002 for complete information. 


YAWMAN »? FRBE MrFe. 


1010 Jay Street, 
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for 
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surpassed in the last half of 


F.W.A. predicted. 


Campaign to Divorce 
Office of Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The campaign 
to remove the U.S. Office of Education 
from the Federal Security Agency and 
place it under an independent national 
board of education has begun in earnest. 

Solidly behind this campaign are the 
National Association, the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

These three powerful organizations 
presented their case last month to a 
Senate investigating subcommittee 
headed by Senator Homer Ferguson. 

As proposed, the new federal body 
for education would consist of two 
arms: (1) a US. Commission of Edu- 
cation responsible directly to the Presi- 
dent, Board of 
Education, whose members would serve 
without pay and whose functions would 


Education 


and (2) a National 


be advisory and not administrative. 

In presenting the arguments for such 
a reconstituted educational agency, 
N.E.A. Secretary Willard E. Givens said: 
“The national government will be un- 
able to put its own house in order in 
its relations to education until it estab- 
lishes an independent Office of Educa- 
tion. The inadequacy of th2 present 
Office of Education stems from its lack 
of status and financial support and from 
the willingness of Congress to authorize 
or permit noneducational federal agen- 
cies to develop their own elaborate, 
expensive and overlapping agencies at 
national, regional, state, and even local 
levels for dealing with education in the 
states. 

“An essential step in correcting this 
situation would be the establishment of 
an adequate U.S. Office of Education, 
but not as a subordinate bureau of some 
powerful department. It must have sufh- 
cient rank to deal directly with Con- 
gress and the President so that the voice 
of education will be heard in Wash- 
ington.” 

In Chicago at a meeting of state 
presidents, Supt. Dr. Willard E. Goslin 
of Pasadena, Calif., president of the 


A.A.S.A., issued the following official 
statement: 

“We hold it be consistent with 
American concepts of representative 


government and essential to the Amer- 
ican way of life that public education 
shall be under the general control 
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what about the spots in front of your eyes? 
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I: YOU are like most people your eye went to the 
spot on the left first. There is a natural eye- 
preference for the sharp, clear contrast of black and 
white—and this eye habit is strengthened daily 
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NEWS... 


state and local boards of education. 
These boards should be broadly repre- 
sentative of the general public, non- 
partisan in nature, charged with no other 
governmental functions, and responsible 
for the general policies under which 
professional educators as executive offi- 
cers of such boards shall administer the 
public school systems. This is the gen- 
erally accepted pattern for the admin- 
istration of U.S. public education. 
“While local lay control of public 
education must be preserved, the federal 


Ar" 


patton bah fr 


government is destined to play a rdle of 
increasing importance in the promotion 
of education through research, technical 
advisory services, professional leadership, 
and financial aid to the states. These 
obligations of the federal government 
must be met through the U.S.O.E. 

“The integrity of the U.S. Office of 
Education is of vital importance. It 
must be safeguarded. We therefore 
urge the Congress: 

“1. To establish the U.S. Office of 
Education as an independent agency of 


ee 
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BETTER LIGHT 


FOR 


ae BETTER LEARNING 





Because school lighting is specialized lighting, it requires a specialized 
fluorescent fixture. To fill the need for light that’s right for learning, LPI 


designers produced the LPI EDUCATOR. 


In addition to providing scientifically correct, reliable illumination, the 
Educator has the traditional LPI features of easy installation and easy main- 
tenance, beauty and versatility. It’s finished in LPI’s exclusive “Klasium’”’ 
white, the enamel that’s bonded to the metal. 

An LPI representative near you will be glad to 
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tell you more about this fine fixture, or you may write 
for Educator Bulletin No. 4150. 

The Educator is priced for school budgets and 
sold through leading electrical wholesalers. 


LIGHTING PRODUCTS INC. 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


the federal government under the gen- 
eral control of a policy-making board of 
laymen broadly representative of the 
general public to be appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate 
to long, overlapping terms. 

“2. To provide that a professionally 
qualified and competent U.S. commis- 
sioner of education shall be appointed 
by the board to serve as its executive 
officer and head of the staff of the Office 
of Education. 

“3. To provide sufficient funds for 
personnel, travel, printing and other 
necessary expenses to enable the Office 
of Education to assume professional 
leadership and provide services com- 
mensurate with the national stake in 
education.” 


Kahn Mansion Purchased 


New YorkK.—A group of parents of 
Eastern Military Academy students has 


| purchased the eighty-room French cha- 
| teau built by the late Otto H. Kahn, 


commodated in 


financier, at Cold Springs Harbor, Long 
Island, N.Y., in 1917 at a reputed cost 
of $1,500,000. 

The academy, formerly operated at 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn., will 
reconstruct the chateau into a school. 
Application will be made to the New 
York State Board of Regents to incor- 
porate the new school under the name 
of Eastern Military Academy of New 
York, Inc. 

The school accepts as students boys 
in the lower and secondary school 
levels. Two hundred boys can be ac- 
the new building, 
which is being remodeled. 

Sale price of the residence, with its 
estate of twenty acres, was not disclosed. 


Field Service Center Established 


New York.-—New York University 
has established a Center for Field Serv- 
ices. It will offer special help with such 
projects as improving curriculums, mak- 
ing school or community surveys, and 
setting up in-service training programs 
and off-campus courses carrying univer- 
sity credit. 


Missouri Trains in Visual Aids 


COLUMBIA, Mo.—The University of 
Missouri is offering a field service in 
visual education for Missouri school 
teachers beginning this year. The 
program calls for two-day institutes in 
the use of films for teaching in every 
county in Missouri. 
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Architects: Julian & White, San Antonio 
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Contractors: Lynn & Morsey, San Antonio 


Fencraft* Windows were designed to pro- 
vide the quality you want for your school 
buildings ... and to help you solve today’s 
problem of costs. 

Standardization makes it possible to 
achieve this double goal. For standardiza- 
tion of types and sizes permits manufactur- 
ing efficiency. That means lower unit cost. 
Standardization also simplifies and speeds 
construction. That means lower installation 
costs. Standard Fencraft units, joined with 
slim steel mullions, provide an effective and 
economical means of achieving window 
walls for maximum daylight. 

Fencraft Windows are the finest we have 
ever built. We’ve applied our long experi- 





FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 
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How Fencraft gave this School 





ence in designing top-quality casement sec- 
tions, and used the finest materials and 
workmanship, to produce, in Fencraft, win- 
dows in keeping with the finest buildings. 

Here’s beauty—in graceful lines and fine 
hardware. Durability—in strong steel sec- 
tions and carefully-fitted parts. Utility—in 
easy screening, safer washing, firesafety, 
better daylighting and controlled venti- 
lation. 

These are good reasons why Fencraft 
Casement, Projected and Combination Win- 
dows are being specified for school build- 
ings all over the country. For full informa- 
tion on Fencraft types and sizes, mail 
the coupon. 
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NEWS... 


literacy Rate in U.S. 
Lowest Ever, Census Shows 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The illiteracy 
rate in the United States is the lowest 
on record, the census bureau said, in 
announcing results of a survey made 
late last year. 

The present 2.7 
figure compares with a rate of 4.7 per 
cent in 1930, 6.5 per cent in 1920, 
and 20 per cent in 1870. 


per cent illiteracy 


The bureau credited the increase in 
literacy to the greater enforcement of 





compulsory school attendance laws, the 
extension of educational opportunities, 
the dying off of the relatively numer- 
ous aged illiterates, and the special 
training given illiterates in the armed 
services during World War II. 
Nevertheless, five in every hundred 
persons in farm areas (double the gen- 
eral average) and eleven out of every 
hundred non-whites (nearly four times 
the general average) are illiterate. 
Including the 2,800,000 who could 
not read or write, the bureau said, there 





“Shey re SOFT fc the shin... 
more atsortent ” 


MOSINEE TOWELS do what you want a towel to do. 


Their ‘“‘dryability quotient” is high .. . they absorb more water per 


towel, and fast. Everyone likes their chamois-like softness. Strong, 


wet or dry, they hold together in use. And with Mosinee controlled- 


type dispensers you get towel service that is economical and accept- 


able. There’s a Mosinee Towel distributor near you. 
glad to supply his name if you will write to .. . 
BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. S 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


Member of National School Service Institute \ 


We'll be 
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were 8,200,000 persons above 14 who 
were “functional illiterates’—meaning 
that they had no more than four years 
of schooling. 

“In a society with a highly complex 
technology the mere ability to read and 
write, perhaps with difficulty, is in itself 
an index of only limited usefulness,” 
the bureau commented. 


Chicago Professors 
to Teach in Germany 

CHICAGO.—Six University of Chi- 
cago professors, including Pulitzer prize 
winner Thornton Wilder, visiting lec 
turer, are teaching at the University of 
Frankfurt with the University of Chi- 
cago Frankfurt project this fall. 

The project was set up last Febru 
ary to help reestablish cooperation be- 
tween higher education in Germany and 
that in the United States. The unit is fi- 
nanced by a $120,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and an equal 
amount from the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Personnel sent to Germany includes 
regular University of Chicago faculty 
members who volunteer for the service. 
They are selected primarily from the 
fields of social sciences and the humani- 
ties. 


S. L. Smith Heads Interstate 
School Building Service 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Interstate 
School Building Service elected S. L. 
Smith, George Peabody College, presi- 
dent at a school plant workshop held 
here at that college recently. 

Other officers are: T. Wesley Pickel, 
Tennessee State Department of Educa- 
tion, vice president; Marian Tippit, 
Peabody College, secretary; W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin, Peabody College, director; Ray 
L. Hamon and N. E. Viles, U.S. Office 
of Education, consultants, and W. F. 
Credle, North Carolina, Arnold Witt- 
mann, Texas, and J. L. Taylor, Arkansas, 
members of the group's executive 
committee. 

The workshop was concerned pri- 
marily with the functions and_pro- 
cedures of the school plant divisions in 
state departments of education. 


Comics Magazine Publishers 
Contest Los Angeles Ordinance 
New YorK.—The constitutionality 
of an ordinance banning sale of comics 
magazines in Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia, will be contested by the Asso- 
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The prime purpose of any panic exit device is to let people out in 











emergencies. But the emergency may not come for ten years, or 20 





years, or 40 years. In the meantime the panic device must stand up 
under millions of operations. The illustration above is imaginary, 
but there is nothing imaginary about the punishment a panic device 
takes on a high school door when the 220-pounders leave for foot- 
ball practice. That is real . . . and plenty rugged! 

Making a panic device strong enough to stand up under emergency 
demands is a fairly simple matter. But giving it the endurance to 
first take the millions of operations . . . and then withstand emer- 
gency shocks . . . takes far better engineering and far better parts. 
That is why we make Von Duprin parts of drop-forged bronze, why 
we make the mechanism so simple and direct in action . . . the parts 
so heavy . . . the bearings so big. © 

Von Duprin drop-forged devices take the years of punishment with 
so little wear that reserve strength is abundant for any conceivable 
demand. In the long run they save money as well as lives. Insist on 
the genuine. 


VON DUPRIN DIV., VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Vo n Dup rin / 
Mo] 
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ciation of Comics Magazine Publish- 
ers, Inc. 

The ordinance was adopted while the 
comics magazine industry was in process 
of organizing self-regulatory machinery, 
Phil Keenan, association president, ex- 
plained. He added that the ordinance 
is phrased in such general terms that 
it includes not merely comics magazines 
but also other kinds of publications. 

“We recognize that those who have 
a responsibility to protect the welfare 
of the community are justifiak’y con- 


Bargain 


cerned with efforts to protect children 
from injury,” Mr. Keenan said. “To 
most Americans, censorship is distaste- 
ful, entirely apart from the constitu- 
tional objections to it. Further, censor- 
ship standards adopted by local com- 
munities become impractical when 
viewed on the national level because 
of the resulting fine distinctions based 
upon individual points of view which 
such standards must necessarily reflect.” 

The association is going ahead with 
its plans for self-regulation. 


Smiles ! 





























NYCO DISPLAY RAIL 





Hooks slide on 
rail . adiust- 
able to any w dth 


Teacher appreciation—eve 


... only *$8.25 


The Nyco Display Rail saves the finish 
on walls and moldings. Makes it easy 
to hang maps and pin pictures. Made 
of 18 gauge steel, bright zinc finish. 
Screw holes have brass, counter-sunk 
collars. Available in 3, 4, 5 and 6 foot 


lengths. Equip one room as a test. 
3333 Chicago 18, 
Elston Ave. Illinois, 





A. J. NYSTROM 6 CO. 


Sco, Mars, Closets, avo CHARTS 
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One-quarter inch 
thick cork 
for thumb tacks 





Projecting teb 
protects molding. 


inlay 


ry teaching day ... 
*20’ of map rail with 6 
sliding hooks 





Memo to Secretary 


Please order from A. J. Nystrom & 
Co., 3333 Elston Ave1:ue, Chicago 18, 
Illinois: 


20 feet, No. 90........ Display Rail with 
6 hooks... $8.25. 


Ask that the package be addregged 
to my personal attention. as 
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\ Signed 
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U.S. Government Spends 
$2,815,000,000 for Education 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—This may sur 
prise those who clamor for more fed. 
eral aid to education: During the fisca! 
year 1948 the U.S. Government spen 
$2,815,000,000 for educational purposes 


All but $150,000,000 of this huge 
sum went for the support of higher 


education. 

The federal government also spent 
$623,000,000 last year for the suppor: 
of research; a large portion of this 
money found its way to colleges and 
universities. 

Biggest item in the 1948 expenditures 
—$2.122,292 000—was for the educa- 
tion of veterans.’ 

Other large contributions of the gov- 
ernment to higher education included 
agricultural experiment stations, exten- 
sion services, surplus property, both real 
and personal, and endowments to land- 
grant colleges. 

In addition, the government last year 
provided $25,000,000 for services ren- 
dered by its own agencies. The largest 
item in this category, $11,000,000, went 
for the education of Indians. The mili- 
tary academy at West Point was given 
$7,000,000 last year; the naval academy 
at Annapolis, $4,500,000, and the US. 
Office of Education, only $1,796,000. 


Conference Favors 
Fewer Questionnaires 

TRAVERSE City, MICH.—A _resolu- 
tion favoring the reduction of ques- 
tionnaires circulated to the offices of 
school administrators was adopted by 
the Michigan Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at a recent conference here. 

The conference members also agreed 
to give serious consideration to helping 
establish community colleges throughout 
the state and recommended that state 
funds be previded for their operation. 

George Walkotten of Albion was 
elected president of the association, 
George T. Cantrick of Monroe, vice 
president, and Fred J. Vescolani of Car- 
ney, a director. 


4,500,000 Children 
Have Defective Eyesight 

New York.—Four and a half mil- 
lion American school children have de- 
fective eyesight, according to Dr. Frank- 
lin M. Foote, executive director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

The society made a month's nation- 
wide survey in which questionnaires 
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A school desk 
to “grow In... 
both physically 
and mentally 










American Universal 


Lifting Lid Desk No, 434 


American Universal Desk No. 434 contributes signifi- 
cantly to the physical and educational progress of the 
child because it is engineered to help relieve certain 
stresses induced by classroom activities . . . encourage 
healthy, balanced posture . . . and reduce eyestrain. 

Both desk and seat are adjustable to varying heights, 
enabling correct positioning of pupil. Visual comfort and 
efficiency for various tasks are provided by the top, which 
can be used in level or 10°-slope position. Cradle-form 
seat...deep-curved back with self-adjusting lower rail to 
fit all occupants...roomy, sanitary bookbox. Seat, back 
and desk top are of hot-pressed urea-resin-bonded ply- 
wood, for maximum strength and moisture resistance. 

Let our School Seating Engineers show you how much 
the American Universal Desk No. 434 can do for your 
pupils and you. Write now for full details. 


AMERICAN FOLDING CHAIR NO. 44 


Handy for a host of school uses. Five- 
ply urea-resin-bonded hardwood seat, 
durably lacquered. Triangular, rein- 
forced tubular-steel frame; solid-steel 
cross braces. No sliding or binding 
parts. Dipped baked-enamel finish. 
Replaceable rubber feet. Silent in use 
and folding. 1 :ght—easy to carry and 
store. 





EVERYTHING IN FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


FREE—Write today for your 
copy of our informative, helpful 
booklet, “Progress Toward Im- 
proved Classroom Environment.” 














WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING chmeucun Sealing Company 


Manufacturer of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN Branch Offices and Distributors in Principat Cities 
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were submitted to school 
tendents and state, county and city off- 
cials. 

On the basis of reports from twenty- 
five states, the eye tests show that one- 
fifth of all school children have defec- 
ive vision. Most reports stressed proper 
eye care for school children, inadequate 
facilities for medical attention, and poor 
classroom conditions resulting in eye 
fatigue. 

Dr. Foote urged that all schools pro- 
vide medical and nursing supervision 


superin- 


For Brig’ 


so that eye defects could be discovered 
and treated at an early stage. He called 
for tests of the sight of all children en- 
tering school, with periodic tests there- 
after. 


The color of paint on walls and ceil- 
ings of classrooms should be chosen 
carefully “to avoid harmful contrasts” 
causing eye fatigue, Dr. Foote said. He 
urged that desks and chairs be designed 
so that children can read in the correct 
position. Maps and textbooks should 
contain legible type, he declared. 
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“BANTAM” 


The “Bantam” és 
also available in 
Dual Case Model, 
with protector 


DUAL CASE 


s 

ALNICO V mas- 
net speaker in 
sepaetate case. 





ORIGINATORS AND DEVELOPERS OF MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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“The INCOMPARABLE” weiGnt 


Delhy Sanitam 


lomm. Sound-Silent Projector 


E ai superbly produced films deserve the match- 
§ less projection now offered by the entirely NEW DeVry 


Truly a “Theatre-in-a-Suitcase’’— projector, 


amplifier, speaker and screen all in ONE compact case. 


The “Bantam” gives bright, clear, flickerless pictures, 
even in semi-darkened rooms... purity of tone, from 
treble to bass... matchless amplification of voice, music, 
sound effects. In fact—you see and hear, as though you 
were actually a part of the projected sequence. Get the 
facts about the mighty,all NEW DeVry “Bantam” $345 


now available for immediate delivery at only 


Outstanding ZU FEATURES 


* * 


New 
MAXIMUM 
FILM PROTECTION 


28 iB. 
PICK-UP WEIGHT 


New 
SIMPLICITY and * New 
SERVICEABILITY QUIET-SMOOTH 
OPERATION 


We ACC OPERATION 





NS-Ell 
DeVry CORPORATION 

TI Armitege Ave., Chicege 14, Hl. 

Please send full particulors on the new) 
DeVry “Bontam 
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Film Council to Make 
Two Surveys 

CHICAGO.—Two surveys, to find out 
what type of films national, educational 
and social organizations want and need 
and how and where informational films 
can be obtained, were begun in Octo 
ber by the Film Council of America. 

The first study will show which na 
tional organizations now try to dis 
tribute films ati other visual materials 
to their local chapters and what subjects 
are most in demand. Problems 
organizations encounter in obtaining, 
using and distributing films also are be- 
ing investigated. 

Fifteen typical producers of films, in- 
cluding commercial producers, educa- 
tional producers, associations, © institu- 
tions and church and Hollywood film 
organizations, have been selected for 
the purposes of the second survey. One 


these 


outstanding film produced by each of 
these organizations has been selected. 
The organizations providing the 
council with complete information 
about how many prints of their films 
are available and where they may be 
obtained. 

The council hopes to learn where a 
typical cross section of outstanding in- 
formational films may be obtained, in 
which communities prints are available, 
and what types of organizations have 
them. 


are 


Including Uncle Remus Day 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Public schools 
would be kept quite busy observing 
“special days” if state laws and regula- 
tions were faithfully carried out. 

A new digest of state laws shows that 
various states require the observance of 
more than thirty special days during the 
school year. 

Colorado has its Good Roads Day; 
Georgia, its Uncle Remus Day; Illinois, 
American Indian Day; Connecticut, Fire 
Prevention Day; South Carolina, Moth- 
er’s Day; Wisconsin, Leif Ericson Day. 

In addition, schools in many states 


observe Bird Day, Temperance Day, and 


Arbor Day. 

The birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln and Armistice Day are most 
frequently designated by law as days 

be observed by appropriate school 
exercises. 

Many states have a regulation calling 
for patriotic observance, in honor of the 
state, such as Georgia Day, Indiana Day, 


Maryland Day, and South Carolina Day. 
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For the first time ever! 


NOW YOU CAN GET 
ALL THE G-E FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS YOU WANT! 











O need to wait any longer! Now you 
can get all those G-E fluorescent 
lamps you want, and achieve more mod- 
ern lighting levels in your classrooms. 


NOW’S THE TIME to fill those empty sockets, 
replace blackened, burned-out tubes and 
go ahead with your plans for lighting 


modernization. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME since General Electric 
introduced this sensational light source 
ten years ago, production has at last 
caught up with the tremendous demand. 


NEW FACTORIES now in operation are turning 
out G-E fluorescent lamps by the millions 
—all manufactured to the high standards 


of quality that have made G.E. the first 
G-E L A M a 3 choice of buyers everywhere. 


See your G-E lamp supplier 


today. And whenever you 
G é N 3 x A L c L £ C T 3 { C need lamps, always insist 





on this mark of quality... 
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NEWS... 


The analysis of special day observ- 
ances was made by Ward W. Keesecker, 
specialist in school legislation for the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Driver Education Awards 

New YorK.—Wisconsin and North 
Dakota have received the superior 
awards of the annual driver education 
award program sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. The awards, bronze plaques, 
honored the states for their progress in 
driver education. 





CUTS SOAP INVENTORY 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY. 
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CLEAMERAPLOORS 


in 1946. 
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Transcriptions Available 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Transcriptions 
of a new series of six conservation ra- 
dio dramas called “Bil! Scott—Forest 
Ranger” will be available early next 
year for use by local stations and in 
schools. 

The series was produced by the for- 
est service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in cooperation with the New 
York City Board of Education. A simi- 
lar series was produced and broadcast 
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NOW you can forget about all those different cleansers 
for special types of floors... eliminate the waste of time mak- 
ing four or five different solutions and supervising new men. 
Floor-San is safe on any floor. It cannot harm any surface that 
will stand water. It's ‘‘fool proof.” Write Dept. S-2 for sample 


and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
INDIANA, 


HUNTINGTON, 


FLOOR-SAN. 


INC. 


A Modern Cleaning Compound 
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N.Y.C. Board Asked to 
Lift Ban on “The Nation” 

New YorkK.—A request that the pub- 
lic schools of New York lift their ban 
on the Nation was made public here 
recently over the signatures of 107 
writers, educators and other public 
figures. 

Renewing earlier attacks on the re- 
moval of the magazine from the school 
reading lists after it had printed a series 
of articles on the Roman Catholic 
Church, the committee embodied its 


| proposed program in “An Appeal to 


Reason and Conscience.” 

Admitting that the series might have 
offended Catholics and conceding that 
members of the committee were in dis- 
agreement with some of the statements 
of the author, Paul Blanshard, former 
commissioner of investigation and ac- 
counts in New York City, the commit- 
tee argued that suppression was not a 
desirable remedy. 

“The question before the board (of 
education} ,” the committee's statement 
said, “was not the question of the suit- 
ability of the Nation as a textbook in 
the city’s schools. The question was 
whether the Nation, which had long 
been one of the periodicals available to 
New York City students, should con- 
tinue to be available to them. 

“In ruling that it should not, and in 
giving its publication of the Blanshard 
articles as justification, the board in ef- 
fect enunciated two propositions both 
of which in our opinion are contrary to 
American ideas of freedom and de- 
structive of American principles. 

“The first is the proposition that any 
published material regarded, or which 
could be regarded, as objectionable on 
grounds of -faith or creed by any group 
in the community should be excluded 
from the community’s schools and school 
libraries. 

“The second is the proposition that 
the appearance in any publication of 
material of this kind justifies the sup- 
pression in schools and school libraries 
of the publication as a whole. In the 
case of a periodical this means that the 
past publication of such material justi- 
fies the suppression of future issues re- 
gardless of the general character and 
record of the periodical.” 

The signers of the appeal contended 
that in a controversial world students 
should be familiarized with controver 
sial subjects and said, “Ignorance is 
notoriously the worst foundation for 
tolerance.” 
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Designed, Engineered and 
Produced for America's Schools. 


@ This new RCA 16mm Sound Projector was designed and 
engineered as an ALL-PURPOSE projector to cope with 
today’s teaching demands and curriculum overload. It 
speeds up the learning process, makes it more effective. 
The RCA “400” brings professional quality projection 
to your sound and silent films. Screen images are much 
more brilliant, have greater contrast and definition. 
Voices, music and sound effects are reproduced with 
dramatic realism and superior tonal quality. Enjoy 
sound or silent projec _.. by merely turning a knob. 


Teachers prefer the RCA “400” because of its sim- 
plicity of operation and film protection advantages. The 
RCA ‘400’ is the easiest of all sound projectors to 
thread. Lighter weight makes it readily portable for the 


varying needs of your audio visual program. 

SEE IT...HEAR IT! 
Before you buy any projector, proof-test the RCA 
“400” with your own sound films. For illustrated bro- 


chure and name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and 


Visual Products, Dept. 62K-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


first in sound ... finest in projection 


SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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NEWS... 


Cleveland College Sees 
Every American a Diplomat 

CLEVELAND.—Every American Citi- 
zen should share in the foreign policy 
of the United States. Supporting this 
belief, Cleveland College of Western 
Reserve University will hold seminars 
in conjunction with public lectures on 
“Re-Examining Russia.” 

According to Max Mark, lecturer in 
political science, “knowledge about Rus- 
sia does not mean knowing only the 
points of political divergence between 
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Pt: No. 883 


MULTIPLE 
OPERATION 
WARDROBE 
A complete classroom 
wardrobe designed to 
fit any classroom recess. 
Continuous coat hook 
racks provided with 
double prong hooks and 
hat shelf; wood doors on 
which are mounted slate 
blackboards. 


More and more schools are specifying 
Richards-Wilcox Classroom Ward- 
robes. Why? Because the entire unit 
is designed to avoid over-crowding— 
to give maximum space for wraps— 
yet its simplicity of design, ease of 
installation, and minimum space re- 
quirements result in this great utility 
at low cost. 

Cutting school costs is a specialty 
at which Richards- Wilcox hasexcelled 
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OUTLAW OVER-CROWDING 
.- CUT COSTS 


with Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes 





the United States and Russia. It means 
knowing why the Russians behave as 
they do. The politics of a nation can- 
not be detached from its geography, 
history, literature, folklore and econom- 
ics. 

* “Knowing a people will not solve 
conflicts with them,” he said, “but it 
may greatly facilitate a solution. It will 
at least create a calm, dispassionate 
spirit, which guarantees that decisions 
will be based not on emotions but on 
cool judgments.” 















for many years. The R-W line of 
school wardrobes is complete—avail- 
able with flush wood, hollow metal, 
or pan type steel doors; wood or steel 
jambs; with or without book cases, 
supply closets, teacher’s closets, slate 
or cork boards, locks, etc. Contact 
the nearest Richards- Wilcox office for 
full information about outlawing 
over-crowGding and cutting school 
costs with R-W Classroom Wardrobes. 
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Would Use Ocean Lease 
Money for Schools 


NEw YoORK.—Higher standards of 
education and living for everyone may 
result if the people of the world use 
the resources of the ocean, Prof. Harold 
F. Clark said in a recent lecture at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Texas has been leasing ocean land 
primarily for oil extraction, and large 
returns have accrued to the state treas- 
ury. Dr. Clark believes the federal gov- 
ernment and the other states should 
take similar action and should devote at 
least the first and sixteenth sections to 
the support of schools. 

Estimates indicate that 98 per cent 
of the world’s oil is under the ocean; a 
great many minerals also are obtained 
from the ocean. The greatest economic 
returns will come from the cultivation 
of ocean plants and animals, Dr. Clark 
said. 

The United States government has 
jurisdiction and control over 750,000 
square miles of ocean. 


Speech Characteristics 
Linked to Parents 

BRIGHTON, ENGLAND.—Dr. Cyril 
Darlington, a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, says that language and dialect 
and speech characteristics depend on 
heredity. 

Dr. Darlington, a geneticist, asserts 
that children in learning to speak have 
characteristic impediments that repre- 
sent individual expression of a geno- 
type and can be identified with the par- 
ental genes. 

Dialects are not just acquired hab- 
its of locality, he says, but a definite 
expression of local or regional charac- 
teristics arising from hereditary types 
produced by intermarriage. 


School Vision Tests Inadequate 


PHILADELPHIA.—Public school vision 
tests are inadequate, according to Presi 
dent Albert Fitch of the Pennsylvania 
State College of Optometry. Children, 
he said, usually are tested by eye chart 
methods which disclose nearsightedness 
but frequently miss farsightedness or 
other vision defects. 


N.C.E.A. to Meet 

PHILADELPHIA. — Relationships of 
government, religion and education 
will be the theme for the forty-sixth 
annual convention of the Nationa! 
Catholic Educational Association here 
April 19 to 22. 
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Ducanes 


about 
Marble Halls 


come true... 


Availability of Foreign and Domestic 
Marbles described in ‘'Marble Fore- 
cast 1948-1949"’, Write now for your 
copy. Address Institute’s Managing 
Director, Romer Shawhan, R. A. 
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when wise planning 


chooses the best materials 
for the most important construction 


of all — the erection of a school. 


Marble is beautiful, enduring, 
sanitary, economical. No other 


material is more easy to maintain or clean. 





if Marble Institute 
: of America, inc. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION ANNUAL REPORTS 


A Manual of Community School Administra- The Newton Public Schools. H. R. Anderson, 
tion. Prepared by M. R. Sumption, Van Miller supt. 1947-48 report of the city schools in New- 
and Ray Wochner. Copies may be obtained ton, Mass. Pp. 74. 
from R. E. Wochner, Bureau of Research and 
Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 100 Years of Education. History of the pub- 
Pp. 108. $1. lic schools in Lockport, N.Y. Many illustrations. 
Published by the board of education, Lockport, 

Behind the Academic Curtain. By Archibald WN.y. Pp. 184. 

MacIntosh. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


$2.50. CURRICULUM 

What Price Advisership? By Charles F. Learn and Live. By Clara M. Olson and 
Troxell. A survey covering the circumstances Norman D. Fletcher. Suggestions of ways in 
under which a cross section of teachers who’ which schools may try to improve the level of 
supervise student publications carry on their living in the communities they serve. Alfred 


work. Columbia Scholastic Press Association, P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. Pp. 17. New York. Pp. 101. 








Planning a NEW 
SCIENCE LABORATORY? 


Layouts of equipment and plumbing details should be completed before 
building construction is started, to avoid excessive installation costs. 
Kewaunee engineers are experienced and can offer assistance without 
cost or obligation. 


Some of the New Science Buildings 
that are being equipped in 1948 and 1949 
with Kewaunee Equipment are: 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

® University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

® University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

St. Michaels College, Winooski Park, Vermont 


Here is more evidence that America’s Finest Laboratories are Kewaunee 
Equipped. Write us about your Laboratory Problems. 


SHeuawiiee Mig Ce: 


_ 





C. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center Street Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Better Living. Material collected by G. 
Marian Young. Suggestions as to how low-in- 
come families can improve their standard of 
living. Published for use in schools. Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Pp. 142. 


Learning With the New York Times. A pam- 
phlet telling how this newspaper supplements 
various courses of study in the New York City 
schools. Written and compiled by the members 
of 9BR-1, Public School 52, Manhattan, under 
the supervision of Mrs. Anna P. Fibel. Pp. 22. 


Spiritual Values. Summarizing present prac- 
tices and suggesting activities for the develop- 
ment of spiritual values in education. By Will 
C. Crawford, superintendent, San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego, Calif. Pp. 66. 


Health Teaching in Schools. For teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. By Ruth E. 
Grout. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. Pp. 
320. $4. 


The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
School. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $3.60. 


SAFETY 


School Shop Safety Manual. New York City 
board of education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
2, N.Y. Pp. 240. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Color Planning for School Interiors. Pre- 
pared for use in the St. Paul public schools by 
the department of education. William C. Davini, 
assistant superintendent in charge of business 
affairs. Edited by M. Pleason. Pp. 100. §$2. 


A Study of Public School Building Needs in 
Sidney, Ohio. (Mimeographed.) By John H. 
Herrick, E. B. Sessions, Paul Miller and T. C. 
Holy. Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Pp. 70. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Twenty Questions on the Cerebral Palsied 
Child in California. Legislation provides for 
comprehensive and closely integrated program 
of medical and educational services. By Carol 
M. Jensen and Romaine P. Mackie. Includes 
bibliography.’ Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education. Vol. XVII, No. 3. 
Pp. 29. 


World Flag Encyclopedia. United Nations 
Honor Flag Committee, 703 Albee Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 128. $1; library bound, 
$2. 


VOCATIONAL 


Employment Outlook in the Plastics Products 
Industry. Job prospects, duties, training, earnings 
and working conditions. Bulletin No. 929, U.S. 
Department of Labor. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 20. 15 cents. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Chinese Ideas in the West. By Derk Bodde. 
Asiastic Studies ir American Education, No. 3. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 42. 50 
cents. 


The Food Industry Looks Ahead With You. A 
statement by Paul S. Willis, president, Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Pp. 22. 


New Threats to American Freedoms. By Rob- 
ert E. Cushman. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
143. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 32. 20 cents. 


Separate Church and State Now. By Joseph 
Martin Dawson. Richard R. Smith, New York. 
Pp. 175. Documentary Appendixes, pp. 34. $2.59. 


Citizenship U.S.A. Illustrated report on the 
third national conference on citizenship, Wash- 
ington, D.C. October 1948, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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Outdoors, the even spread of light 
makes vision easy. To approximate 
outdoor conditions in schools, archi- 
tects are engineering daylight into 
every classroom. Through large 
glass areas, natural light reaches 
every corner...lessens eyestrain 
for desk work or blackboard reading. 

To assure comfort near window 


walls, specify Thermopane*, the 
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insulating glass that cuts heat loss 
and reduces downdrafts at windows. 
It increases the efficiency of heating 
and air-conditioning systems .. . 
minimizes condensation on glass. . . 
even deadens outdoor noise. 
Thermopane is composed of two 
or more panes of glass with dry air 
between. L-O-F’s Bondermetic Seal* 
welds them into a unit which may be 











Young eyes have a better 
chance to develop healthfully 
in well-daylighted classrooms. 
In the three wings at Riuz 
Sanz Elementary School, 
Alice, Texas, outdoor light is 
evenly distributed through a 
combination of north window 
walls and high windows on 
the south side shaded by roof 
overhangs. Clerestory trans- 
mits additional daylight. 
Architect: Addis Noonan, 
San Antonio. 





installed in fixed or opening, wood or 
L:O-F Glass Dis- 
tributors can assure prompt de- 
liveries in over 70 standard sizes. 


metal sash. 


Made-to-measure units likewise are 
readily available. For more informa- 
tion, write for our Thermopane book. 
Libbey - Owens « Ford Glass Com- 


pany, 34118 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


ONLY LI3BEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES TShermopane 








wy | LIBBEY- OWENS - FORD 
a Gpedt Name iv GLASS 
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NEWS... 


School Business Officials 
(Continued From Page 68.) 


must kaow the insurable values of his 
district’s school property. Values have 
gone up 200 per cent within the last 
twelve years. 

Dr. Joiner reported that the num 
ber of liability suits against dis- 
tricts is increasing rapidly. It is now 
possible to obtain a comprehensive 
policy covering liability of all person- 
nel while on the job, he said. 


In one discussion group where 
eighty school districts were repre- 
sented, a show of hands revealed that 

1. One-fourth the districts are on 
a pay-as-you-go basis for school plants 

2. More than half of the districts 
are having double sessions for kin- 
dergarten and elementary grades. 

3. Nine districts are building new 
schools with square, or nearly square, 
classrooms. 

4. Seventeen are getting rid of para- 
pet walls. 





Greater Tuterest IN HEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOGRE GYM SUITS 


There’s new incentive for improving health and posture 


through physical education when girls wear Moore Gym Suits. 


Girls enjoy dressing right for whatever they undertake and with 


these wonderful new Moore suits they’re assured of latest fashion 


as well as comfort and freedom for action. 


Illustrated here is one of many new styles available in a choice 


of colors and Sanforized fabrics. See this and other stunning 


Moore styles shown in the new 16-page booklet, ‘Better Health 


with Moore Gym Suits.” Write for your copy today. 


932 Dakin St. 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


Gym Dept. 10 


11 West 42nd S. 
New York 18, N.Y. 


hleo Makers of, Capes and Gounsand Choir Gouns 
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5. The majority of the districts are 
in states that permit schools to build 
a teacherage or provide housing for 
the administrator. 


TRANSPORTATION OFTEN WASTEFUL 
“There are many localities in which 
pupil transportation is the most poorly 
planned and the most wasteful activ- 
ity of the schools,” declared E. Glenn 
Featherston, specialist in pupil trans- 
portation, U.S. Office of Education. 

“Neither can it be assumed that the 
states spending the most for pupil 
transportation are doing it in the least 
efficient manner. Since there is every 
indication that pupil transportation 
will continue to increase, it is all the 
more imperative that waste and in- 
efficiency be eliminated to the great- 
est degree possible. 

“One fundamental change that must 
take place in many cases is a change 
in the attitude and in the training of 
the local school administrator. The 
superintendent is just as much re- 
sponsible for undesirable conditions 
that prevail on a school bus, even if 
this bus is under contract from a pri- 
vate owner, as he is for undesirable 
conditions that prevail on the school 
playgrounds. 

“School authorities must come to 
think of pupil transportation as an in- 
tegral part of the school program. 
There is urgent need for more train- 
ing for school administrators at the 
graduate level in methods and _pro- 
cedure of operating transportation pro- 
grams. 

“In most states there is a move 
toward school ownership and opera- 
tion of school buses. School owner- 
ship, however, is not a cure-all for all 
the problems. A poorly managed pro- 
gram under school ownership can be 
more expensive and more unsatisfac- 
tory than a well managed program 
under the supervision of an efficient 
contractor. 

“If the two programs are given 
equally efficient management, there 
are certain important advantages of 
school ownership. One of these is a 
greater control of the program. Routes 
can be changed without consulting 
contractors or adjusting prices. Buses 
can be used in the instructional pro- 
gram as directed by the school au- 
thorities. Drivers are employed and 
supervised by school authorities. 

“School ownership should accom- 
plish the saving of some school funds 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD likes this bus. Why? Be- 
cause it fools them! 


Each year the board sets aside a reasonable sum 
for bus maintenance. But this bus nearly always 
uses less money for upkeep than the board’s 
estimate. 

The board likes to be fooled this way. The bus 
leaves more money to buy extra books for the 
school library. 

The pupils and the driver like this bus, too. 
It’s strong and safe and comfortable. 


It’s an International Bus. 

Does that have anything to do with saving 
money on maintenance? You bet it does! In the 
first place, every International bus is built to 





run a long, long time. In the second place, Inter- 
national maintains the largest exclusive service 
organization in the country. 


This means that every International bus, no 
matter where it is, gets quick service when it 
needs it. It means prompt attention by factory- 
trained mechanics, with precision parts readily 
available. It means less time in the shop, more 
time on the road. 


Only International offers such complete serv- 
ice in so many places. That’s a good thing to 
remember the next time your board buys a 


school bus. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars.” 4 
CBS Wednesday Evenings 
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NEWS... 


since there is no profit motive, no 
need to make interest on an invest- 
ment. Also, the private owner must 
pay certain taxes which the school is 
not required to pay. These frequently 
amount to as much as $100 per bus 
per year. School ownership also makes 
possible more efficient business pro- 
cedure than is possible for the small 
operator.” 

Calvin Grieder, professor of school 
administration, University of Colorado, 
pointed out the danger of carrying 


The 
GRAPHIC 
ARTS 


the 


over to schools the public relations 
philosophy of business. The two situa- 
tions are not comparable, he said. 
Laws and not competition provide the 
customer for the public schools. The 
purpose of public relations for busi- 
ness is to increase sales and profits. 
Basically the public relations respon- 
sibility of schools is to report and in- 


(See article by Dr. Grieder 


terpret. 
on page 31). 
The 1948 membership of the 


A.S.B.O. is 1267, an increase of 18 


nthe 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


A graphic arts department can be of great assistance 
to you in winning public support for your educa- 
tional program by interpreting the aims and ideals of 
your schools to your community. Printing is a power- 
ful publicity medium under school control. Have you 
seen our “Idea Files” showing projects schools are 
printing? If not, write for them. We will put you on 


our mailing list. 


DEPARTMENTS 

English, social studies, art and arithmetic are basic 
educational tools in the graphic arts laboratory. Thus 
the graphic arts functionalize and motivate the aca- 





Department of Education 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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demic subjects through purposeful activity. 


STUDENTS 
The great variety of projects which may be written, | 
designed, illustrated and printed serve to challenge as 
well as satisfy the innate creative urge cf youth for 
" self-expression. This is Learning by Doing. 


Write for educational literature and specification | 
folders showing complete school printing departments. 








per cent over the previous year, re- 
ported Sam F. Dickey, general mem- 
bership chairman, and assistant su- 
perintendent, Lakewood, Ohio. 

The association raised its member- 
ship dues from $2 to $5 a year. 


COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

7-13. American Education Week. 

10-12. Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock. 

14-20. National Book Week. 

15-17. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., Chicago. 

19-20. School Food Service Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

25-27. National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago. 

25-27. National Council for the Social 
Studies, Chicago. 

29-Dec. 4. American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 


DECEMBER 

3-6. Chief State School Officers, Madison, 
Wis. 

27-30. Joint meeting of Science Teach- 
ing Societies of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 





FEBRUARY 


13-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, New York City. 

20-23. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators regional conference, San Fran- 
cisco. 

24-26. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, St. Louis. 

26-Mar. 2. National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, Chicago. 

27-Mar. 2. A.A.S.A. regional conference, 
St. Louis. 

28-Mar. 2. Department of Rural Education, 
N.E.A., St. Louis 


MARCH 
27-30. A.A.S.A. regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 
29-April 1. International Lighting Exposi- 


tion and Conference, Chicago. 
31-April 2. Midwest Conference on Rural 


Life and Education, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 
APRIL 
4-7. National Conference on Higher Edu- 


cation, Chicago. 
13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 


| tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


18-21. National Association of Deans of 


Women, Chicago. 
19-22. Convention of American Associa- 


tion of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Boston. 


JUNE 
20-23. National conference of Student 


Councils, Cincinnati. 
JULY 


3-8. National Education Association, Bos- 


ton. 
11-22. Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Boston. 
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ch ONGER-WEARING WAXES 


ion 
: 


Na- 


sh Keduce the Preguency of Waring 
- SAVE LABOR COSTS! 


In these days of high labor costs, it pays especially to choose waxes that require less frequent 
application. Finnell Waxes do because of their greater genuine wax content. [innell-Kote Spirit 
ges Wax, for example, has a wax content three to four times greater than average floor wax. Such a 
wax not only affords better protection, but shows substantial savings in labor costs, on a year-to- 





nd year basis, as a result of fewer applications required. 
ice, Finnell-Kote is a solid wax; so solid, in fact, that it must be heated to liquid form before it can be 
applied. Heating is done in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a Finnell Machine (see illustration 
mn, below). The melted wax is fed to the floor through the center of the brush ring, and penetrates 
deeply while the machine gives uniform distribution. Finnell-Kote sets in less than ten seconds, 
and polishes to a beautiful, non-skid finish. 
ila- Finnell Liquid Kote is Finnell-Kote in thick liquid form. Has the same basic stock as Finnell- 
a Kote and all its fine qualities. ... Finnell Cream Kote is a semi-solid (heavier-bodied than paste 
: mie wax) of same basic ingredients, et cetera, as Finnell-Kote. Can be ap- 
iral pe Foner ay plied hot... . Fino-Gloss is a water emulsion wax. ef no polishing 
ka, hes poi r or buffing. Also supplied in Special Non-Skid and Waterproof Types. 
The complete Finnell line includes Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines ... Port- 
able Machines for wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing. dry cleaning, waxing, and polishing 
du- . ++ Mop Trucks, Vacuum Cleaners for wet and dry pickup, Steel-Wool Pads, and other 
accessories ... Cleansers specially developed for the greater speed of mechanical 
ie scrubbing ... Sealers and Waxes of every requisite type. 
For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell Sys- 
of tem, Inc., 211 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 7 
Cia- gvery Ning 
re- 
%y, Fo. P Car 
ent ‘ \ 
ELL SYSTEM, INC. \ ss 
ie / 7 IN ALL ¢ 
Piameers and Specialist im F PRINCIPAL 
lCa- ; 
-in- FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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E.P.C. Studies What to Teach 
During Cold War 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — What 
schools teach during these days of the 
cold war? 
The Educational Policies Commission 
decided at its last meeting in October 


shall 


to begin a study of this question. The 


study will deal with two phases: 

1. How can certain parts of the cur- 
riculum be adapted to help strengthen 
national morale, restrain hysteria and 
give students perspective on the forces 


now struggling for dominance? 


2. How and what to teach pupils 
about the peace-making agencies, such 
as UN and UNESCO, in which the high 
hopes of mankind are centered. 


In announcing plans for the study, the 
commission said that the international 
tension may last for some time. As long 
as war is avoided, however, there is 
much hope for relieving the tension and 
for reeducating man for peace. The 
schools have a responsibility both in 
tensions and in 


relieving the world 


teaching their causes and possible ef- 
fects, the commission pointed out. 


for ‘for the first time = first time 





| or 


you can get all your 


Sanitary and Maintenance Sanitary and Maintenance Maintenance 


Products from one 














‘reliable source! ‘reliable source! 








Rive 


of SANITARY and MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS for SCHOOLS 


One source for every sanitation and maintenance product. One high 
standard of quality. The 3R Line includes a program for the most efficient, most 
economical use of these specially developed products. You get the best results at 
lowest cost, when you buy from your 3R Distributor. 


Your 3R Distributor knows school supply requirements. He is compe- 
tent, reliable, trained to serve your best interests. 


Write, wire or phone for the name 
of the 3R Distributor in your territory. 


GEORGE STUART CO. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
(Continued From Page 47.) 


education of the public schools of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

James E. Haslam has been named di 
rector of adult education in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 

Robert E. May, principal of the high 
school in Abbeville, La., since 1937, has 
been appointed state high school super- 
visor for Louisiana. 

C. L. Taylor will 
continue to head 
the division of 
finance of the Mich 
igan State Depart 
ment of Public In 
struction in his new 
position as deputy 
superintendent ot 
He succeeds Lee M. 


public instruction. 
Thurston, who was recently appointed by 
the governor to the state superintenden- 
y- John S. Haitema, formerly chief ot 
the division of special education, will 
with the 


continue his work rank of 
assistant superintendent. 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Kermit Eby as direc- 
tor of education and research for the 
C.L.0O. Mr. Eby resigned to become an 
associate professor in the division of so 
at the 
He is a former executive secretary 
A.F.L. 


editor 


cial sciences University of Chi 
cago. 
of the Chicago Teachers Union, 

Zoraida E. Weeks, 
of New York State Education, 
duties October | on a three-year appoint 


associate 


assumed 


ment as assistant director of Rural 
Editorial Service at the University of 
Chicago. 


PRINCIPALS . 

Judson R. Jenkins is the new 
school principal at Mayfield, Ky. He suc 
ceeds Harry M. Sparks, who has accepted 
a position on the faculty of State Teach 
ers College, Murray, Ky. 

Karlton D. Davis, formerly principal 
of Central School at Richburg, N.Y., now 
is principal of Central School at Alle 
gany, N.Y. He succeeds James A. John- 
son, who has been appointed principal 
of the Academy ard Central School at 
Oxtord, N.Y. 

Two new 


high 


principals of Cincinnati 
schools have been appointed, and two 
others have been transferred. New ap 
pointees are Callie Trinkle, Cheviot 
School, and Clarence Schultz, Sixth Dis 
trict School. Merner Call was transferred 
to Dyer from Sixth District School, and 
Herbert Guelker to Winton Place from 
Dyer School. 
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2? AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 


“Pattern for 


Better Service” 





MERICAN-STANDARD Heating Equipment and Plumbing 

Fixtures are quality products ... designed, engineered and 

constructed to give schools good service, for a long time, at a 
low cost. 


So naturally, when they leave our plants, we like to feel sure 
that they'll be available to everyone, any place in the country; 
and that they'll be installed for maximum satisfaction when they 
reach their final destination in your school. 


So we cut our pattern accordingly: 


American-Standard products are sold through selected whole- 
sale distributors to over 50,000 heating and plumbing contractors 
throughout the country ... making sure you'll have a convenient 
source of supply, wherever you may be. 


And these heating and plumbing contractors are men with 
the skill and training necessary to install our products properly. 


We think this care to provide better service is another reason 
why American-Standard is ‘First in Heating and Plumbing.” 


Your Designing Architect and Engineer or your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor will gladly help you choose the American- 
Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures that best 
fit your particular requirements. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American-Stardard 
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PERSONALITY 


FLOORS! 








When a floor is sparkling clean and bright, 
its “personality” is alive ... radiant... 
beautiful. It adds charm to any interior and 
prestige to your buildings. When the floor 
is dull and drab, the “personality” 
is smothered. 

Be sure that your floors reflect their full, 
vital “personality.” It’s easy to achieve 
when you use a HILD Floor Machine. 

This powerful machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to perform every 
kind of maintenance job. It will scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind. The 
machine’s precision balance and self-pro- 
pelled action make it less tiring to operate 
... invite frequent, thorough maintenance. 
Capacitor-start motor assures long, trouble- 
free service. Made in four sizes ... a correct 
size for every floor area. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. | school, has been named president of 


Northwestern University and will assume 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-11, Chicago 7, III. 
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cipal of the school. 


Kenneth A. Stuart is the new high 
school principal at Willamina, Ore. He 
formerly was principal of the high school 
at Waldport, Ore. 

William F. Steiner has been elected 
principal of the high school at Cliffside 
Park, N.J. 

Douglas Chandler is the new principal 
of the high school at Attleboro, Mass. 

George E. Warner, iormer principal 
at Felts Mill, N.Y., now is principal of 
Beaver River Central School at Beaver 
Falls, N.Y. 

Peter P. King, former supervising prin- 
cipal of Central School at Romulus, N.Y., 
now is principal at Attica, N.Y. 

L. Brooks Henderson has been ap- 
pointed principal of Nicholas County 
High School at Carlisle, Ky. 

Everett Bobbitt is the new principal 
of Antrim Rural High School near St. 
John, Kan. 

Mrs. Alice Frank, high school teacher 


in Nehalem, Ore., has been named prin- 


Roy E. Abbey has been appointed 
principal of Nott Terrace High School 
in Schenectady, N.Y. Alfred E. Gilbert 
succeeds Mr. Abbey as principal of 
Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady. 

Hamilton R. Bailey, high school prin- 
cipal at Orange, Mass., has resigned to 
take a position selling reference books. 

A. Doyle Early is the new principal of 
Allen Jay School, High Point, N.C. 

Wendell G. Eaton has been appointed 
principal of Abraham Lincoln School at 
Bangor, Me. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 

Dr. Harry L. 
Kriner, superin- 
tendent of schools at 
Altoona, Pa., since 
'1943, has been 
named president of 
the State Teachers 
| College at Shippens- 
‘burg, Pa. Before 
| going to Altoona, Dr. Kriner had been 
‘a member of the faculty of the State 
| Teachers College at California, Pa., and 
(had been assistant director of teacher 








Five men have been appointed to posi 
tions on the faculty of the school of 
education at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Dr. David G. Ryans was 
named associate professor of education; 
Dr. Evan R. Keisler, assistant professor 
of education, and Dr. Wilbur H. Dutton, 
assistant professor of education and as- 
sociate director of training. Dr. Howard 
A. Campion, assistant superintendent of 
Los Angeles schools, was appointed lec- 
turer in education, part time, and Dr. 
Percy R. Davis, recently superintendent 
of schools at Santa Monica, Calif., was 
appointed lecturer in educational admin- 
istrztion, part time. 

Nelson B. Henry, professor of educa 
tion at the University of Chicago, is 
retiring with emeritus status. He will 
remain at the university as secretary 
treasurer of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

O. W. Davison, superintendent oi 
schools at Durant, Okla., has resigned 
to accept a position as assistant director 
of the department of adult education ‘at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
He will become head of the department 
on July 1. 

A. Reed Morrill has resigned as direc 
tor of secondary education for the Utah 
State Department of Public Instruction 
to accept a position as associate professor 
of public school administration at Brig 
ham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Three new persons have been 
pointed members of the faculty of the 
University of Texas Education College. 
They are Mary Claire Petty, former pri 
mary supervisor for public schools at 
Austin, Tex.; Paul T. Kantz, former 
elementary school principal at New Lon- 
don, Tex., and Frank Hubert, former 
principal at Orange, Tex. 

The Rev. Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., presi- 
dent of the Franciscan Educational Con 
ference and professor of education at De 
Paul University, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of 
education. He succeeds the Rev. Joseph 
G. Phoenix, C.M., who was named dean 


of De Paul’s downtown college of liberal 


ap 


arts. 





/education for the Pennsylvania Depart- 


| ment of Public Instruction. 

Dr. Wilson Little has been appointed 
| dean of the school of education at Okla- 
|homa Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 


Dr. James Roscoe Miller, dean of 


‘Northwestern University’s medical 


office July 1. 


DEATHS ... 

Ralph Lee Talbot, principal of Pierre 
|S. duPont High School, Wilmington, 
Del., since the school was opened in 
| 1935, died recently. 

Charles E. Springmeyer, 69, principal of 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., died after a brief illness. In 
1915 Mr. Springmeyer founded Brook- 
| lyn’s first junior high school. 
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One projector for All Size Slides 













plus Filmstrip! 


1000 WATT 


Only GoldE ALL-PURPOSE 
gives you such versatile, high 
efficiency, long range projection! 


AUl- Purpose 
DOUBLE Handles the full range of visual 
stills... brilliantly... in color 


™ -* 
ERAT IEZ, 4 COILED : or black-and-white! Cooler 
operation. Provides 
: 
a <a high power illumination 















“eo utmost safety with 
4 wae 


ke? 


for even the smallest 





Send for Bulletin No. 473 





————— | 





GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
1220-E West Madison St., Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
Makers of Quality Projection 

Equipment for 25 Years 


fal v ; transparencies! Choice of 
Nt , | : coated lenses. Compact. 
7 ie « ; Easy to operate. Lift-off 
gi | hia carrying case available. 
£ 


FILMASK SLIDE BINDERS 
AND GLASSES 


Available in all popular 
sizes. Easy to use. Prevent 
werped film or twisted 
image... keeps complete 
picture in correct focus. 





Fart, cary way 


PAMPHLET 
BINDERS 


You simply moisten the 
gummed strip and insert the 
pamphlet. That's all the time and 

effort it takes to protect your pamphlets 
against handling and mutilation. 


Binders can be marked for shelving; 
they will hold pockets and date slips for 
pomphlets or magazines to be circulated. 


Gaylord Binders are made in 12 
different sizes and 4 cover stocks. NEW 
type Photomount now available. 


SEND TODAY for new informative booklet on pamphlet 
binding available soon. You will receive also further informa- 
tion on size, color, stock and price of Binders. 
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BS Syracuse,N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 
LOS., Ty Com Makers of Better Library Supplies 
. Est. 1896 
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IT’S A LANDSLIDE 
For the Speakman Ticket 








Speakman Sentinel 
Balanced Valve 






Tioctien year ... and every year ... here’s the winning ticket with shower 
lovers. Here’s the shower combination that’s all things to all men... and women. 

And here’s the reason: a flick of the lever on the Anystream Shower Head 
and the bather gets just the spray he wants... tingling needles, gentle spring 
rain... or anywhere in-between. 

As for the Sentinel Balanced Valve . . . it automatically maintains the 
shower temperature . . . keeps the temperature just right for each bather... 
regardless of pressure variations and down-the-line water stealing. 

The Speakman Anystream-Sentinel shower combination can be installed 
anywhere, too. It’s perfect for home or club, hotel or hospital, school or 
institution. Send for free descriptive literature containing roughing-in diagrams 
for both concealed and exposed type installations. 


“Established in 1869” 


PEAKMAN 


SHOWERS & FIXTURES 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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You be the judge — 


prove to yourself 
\ F - whikaet You bake - 


“4 DOWNYFLAKE 










Now is the season for 
/ perfect pancakes — wonder- 

= ful waffles- so quick and easy 
to prepare with Downyflake 
Egg Mixes. You get consist- 
ently fine results. and save 
costly man-hours too. Just 
add water to Downyflake 
mixes and bake. 


y You be the judge of 
our claim . Downyflake 
Makes It Better. Muffins— 
cakes, biscuits, coffee cake, 
etc. The proof is in the baking 
(and the eating). Perfect re 
sults time after time. 


IN MIXES... THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IS 


\e. Downytlake 





Se GQ @uwaaaaneanaoaaanaaneau 
Downyflake Baking Mix Division 
Doughnut Corporation of America 

393 Seventh Avenue. New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen 





Please send me oa free « wef your book. 
New Recipes for Mass ing’ 


Firm Nome 


Address sneale » 


City ; > .. Zone Stote 


' 
i 
i 
i 
t 
i 
5 
L 
t Nome 
] 
I 
i 
I 
I 
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Speed up Food 
Preparation 


from Soup 


to Nuts... 


BLAKESLEE 


Vertical Mixer 


® 
















All Blakeslee-Built Mix- 
ers are equipped with an 
auxiliary drive from 
which attachments such 
as Food and Meat Chop- 
per, Vegetable Slicer, 
Juice Extractor and 
many other time and 
money saving attach- 
ments may be operated. 
Here is real-help in the 
preparation of food for 
your entire menu. 


Available in a Duco 
Finish or gleaming 
Stainless-Clad Con- 
struction. 


Pd Blakeslee Mixers are available in 
sizes from 12 quart to 80 quart ca- 
pacities. The smaller models are 
furnished as either floor models or 
bench models. Where floor space is 
available, floor models are definitely 
recommended as they conserve val- 
uable bench space. Furthermore, 
most benches are not built to stand 
the weight and vibrations of a heavy 
mixer. Blakeslee Mixers provide any 
speed (not just 3 or 4). Speeds are 
changed without stopping the beater 
which saves wear and tear of con- 
tinually starting and stopping. 


Write for complete information. 


wan’ BLAKESLEE: 
/ MELEE, , 
BUILT PEELERS . MIXERS J 


wy DISHWASHERS * 

R , 

G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. TORONTO, ONT. 
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REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS— 
20.7 to 60.6 cu. ft. Solid or glass 
doors, forced air cooling. Ice maker 


household refrigerators. 





AIR CONDITIONERS — 
“package” units for in- 
dividual rooms; also, 
complete systems for 
large ‘installations.* 


WATER COOLERS—in a 
wide range of sizes, 
meeting every water- 
cooling requirement. Both 
pressure and bottle types. 





: COMPRESSORS — the 
famous Meter-Miser; or 
reciprocating type. 1/5 
up to 25 H.P. capac- 
ities for any size 
_¢old-making job. 
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available in some models. Smaller 





PRODUCTS YOU CAN DEPEND ON -— Many sizes of 
refrigerators, display cases, ice cream cabinets, beverage 
coolers—to serve lunch room or cafeteria. Water 
coolers for every need in all school buildings.*“Air 
conditioning systems and room conditioner units- 

for auditorium, laboratory, classroom or office. All 
types of equipment —for special refrigerating and codl- 
ing installations. Whatever size or type of cold-making 
equipment you have in mind, Frigidaire is almost sure 


to make it! 


A NAME YOU CAN DEPEND ON — More Frigidaires 
serve in more American homes than any other refrige 
erator. A quarter-century s experience ... a tradition 
of truly great engineering achievements . . . havi 
given Frigidaire commercial cold-making equipment, aS 
well as home appliances, a world-wide reputation for 
dependable, reliable performance. 


A DEALER YOU CAN DEPEND ON—Wherever you 
are, there's an experienced Frigidaire dealer to consult 
and co-operate with you. His advice, based upon special- 
ized training and experience, may be the means of 
saving you many dollars and regrets in choosing your 
equipment. 


SEE YOUR FRIGIDAIRE DEALER —find his name in 
Classified Phone Directory under “Refrigeration Equip- 
ment.” Or write: Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. Leaside 


You’re twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE 


made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Commercial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


12. Ontario. 


Electrical Appliances for the Home 
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Effective Teaching Aids 





THE HUMAN SKIN 


Animation and photography show the construction 
and function of the human skin; how it protects 





us trom our environment and regulates the tempera- 
ture of our bodies; importance of care and cleanli- 
ness in preserving the natural beauty and health of 
the skin is emphasized. 


Other Outstanding Films 


The Nine Basic Functional Systems of the Human 
Body 


The Human Hair 

Kidneys, Ureters and Bladder 

The Human Throat 

Our Feet 

How the Respiratory System Functions 
How to Avoid Muscle Strains 





BROTHERS 
eft lf 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Write for latest Catalog and full details. 





AAAS 


AGE FENCE 


* 
© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


\py=y SY eliatine 















rene pens Spropen 
" 





1) He is an experienced, reliable adviser on protection against 
hazards to property and life. 2) He knows how to combat cli- 
mate and terrain conditions affecting chain link fences. 3) He can 
offer fence styles and metals to meet your need or preference. 
4) He will recommend a fence that is top quality in every 
detail. 5) He will erect your fence with the expertness that 
assures a rigid, enduring protection. 6) He is your nearby 
member of Page Fence Association. Write for illustrated infor- 
mation and we will send his name and address. 


For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 

1862 South Kostner Avenue * Chicago 23, U.S.A. PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISIONs AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE* BRIDGEPOR7, CONN. 





thing you need for Spirit (direct process) 

duplicating. ‘ 

Yes, all under one name HEYER . . . oquality prod- 
uct to give you clear copies . . . everytime 
...fegardless of moke or-model of your 
duplicator. 


Write for 
Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 
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The Amazing Story of 


} 
16mm Sound Motion Pictures f 


; 





Send for Booklets 


Mai! coupon for full details on the new Ampro 
Premier 20. Also send 10c for interesting book- 
let “The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Mo- 
tion Pictures” (the illustrated story of how 
sound pictures are made and projected ),—and 
FREE copy of “A New Tool for Teaching” (the 
story of sound films in the classroom ) —These 
informative booklets will be mailed postpaid. 





AMPROSLIDE MODEL 
30-D for filmstrips 
and 2” x 2” slides. 


Offers extra bril- 
liant illumination, 
split-second inter- 
changeability from 
slides to filmstrips 
and back — simplified, 
quick threading for 







..- built to gi 





e@eoee9a2e2e3eee@eeseeeee#e#2e#7e2e?2see® 








filmstrips — and simpler 
focusing, operating and 
cleaning. 
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for 16mm. sound and silent films 


Here is a 16mm. projector that will give high grade performance for many 
years. It will deliver steady, flickerless projection continuously and quietly. 
It is dependable, easy to thread and operate. It is gentle to precious film 
and easy to service. 

The Ampro “Premier-20” is a tested design, developed by studying and 
learning from millions of performances. Ampro 16mm. projectors have 
been “put through the mill” by this country’s leading school systems, 
universities and government departments. 


Into each Ampro projector is built 20 years of experience that assures 
better performance and longer service. Before choosing your 16mm. sound 
projector, ask your Ampro dealer for a demonstration of the latest Ampro 
“Premier-20.” ’ 








Look—listen—remember Ampro’s record—and then decide! 


mT OIE POMBE sscgmnemssaanec atest coor — 
3 SEs . é Re 


sa Seca a 


a 0 SE RTE TS IT 


NS-11 is 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave. 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

Please send me full details and price of the new 

Ampro Premier 20 Projector. 


(11 enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated booklet, ‘“The 
Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures.” 


(1 Send FREE copy of ““A New Tool for Teaching.” 
I am also interested in: 


() Ampro Slide Projector. 
Name_ 
Address___ 
City_ 








State en ee 








re) 


CHICAGO 18 «© $A GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 


1.07 
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® Half of learning how to use a saw is having a 
good sow to start with. Even in untrained hands 


Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws breed confidence. 
They have the right “feel” that comes from good 
design and proper balance. They bite deep and 
true with every easy stroke. 

Another reason why you'll find Atkins Saws in 
so many school shops is their ability to “take it.” 
Made of famous “Silver Steel,” these rugged 
saws stay sharp longer under hard use. That 
makes them a real aid in helping 
schools stay within budgets. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory: 
402 S. Illinois Street, Indi polis 9, Indi 


Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 








“ATKINS ALWAYS ANEAB” 
Branch Offices: Atlanta + Chicago » New Orleans »« New York » San Francisco 


Makers of Better Saws for Every Cutting Job 
Power and Hand Blades, Milling Saws, Slitting Saws, Segmental Cold Saws, Metal Cutting Bands 
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A New 
GuideTo } 
Instrument | 
Selection & 








This new catalog groups conveniently for 
your use instruments according to type and de- 
gree of precision. Included are fundamental 
measuring instruments, specialized electronic 
test equipment, sensitive relays and photoelec- 
tric devices. Complete specifications are given 
for all products. Free copies of this catalog are 
available to you. When requesting catalog 
please give name of school and your position. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation. 


703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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ECONOMY 
COMFORT 
RELIABILITY 


eee -.-and the greatest of 


SAFETY 4 e 
ECONOMY oh 
COMFORT ese 1s 
RELIABILITY 
SMOOTHNESS 
POWER 
SAFETY 
ECONOMY 
COMFORT 
RELIABILITY 
SMOOTHNESS 
POWER 
— ¢ mE 
ECONOMY : 
COMFORT 
RELIABILITY Safety is, of course, the first consideration in school-bus operation .. . and 


ssa oe a Chevrolet makes it the first consideration in designing and building its 


SAFETY 4 special chassis for school-bus bodies. That is why Chevrolet’s new Advance- 
ECONOMY Design school-bus chassis goes beyond the standard safety requirements 


COMFORT . 
RELIABILITY and incorporates extra safety features. 
SMOOTHNESS , ‘ 
POWER Chevrolet—and only Chevrolet—has, on top of all its established values, 
SAFETY 4 such a combination of special safety features as its sure-shift synchro-mesh 


patomnmd four-speed transmission, plus wide-base wheels, plus recirculating ball- 
RELIABILITY bearing steering, plus Hydrovac power brakes (standard on the 199-inch 


SMOOTHNESS model, optional on the 161-inch model). All these are major contributions 
fess 4 to positive control and ease of handling. 
ECONOMY CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
COMFORT 
RELIABILITY 
SMOOTHNESS NEW ADVANCE-DESIGN 


POWER 


SAFETY 
ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


RELIABILITY 
yaa SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
SAFETY 
ECONOMY 


a 











od WITH 161-INCH AND 199-INCH WHEELBASES 
S These new chassis have gross vehicle weights of 
10,500 to 15,000 pounds; passenger capacity, cosa Peta OO 2S 
30 to 54. Chevrolet valve-in-head Thrift-Master y il 
engine (90 h.p., 174 ft.-Ib. torque) and Load- : nei 
Master engine (93 h.p., 192 ft.-Ib. torque) in the ~~, e | _ 
161- and 199-inch models respectively. —— = Se ea 













%, 


— a 
RELIABILI 


SMOOTHNESS 
POWER 


SAFETY 4 
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FREE CATALOG 


| OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE 


PHE * TEMPERING-CONTROLLER ™ for plaques and tablets 


PHAT GIVES. | . At ray eee HONOR ROLLS 


Ist —POSITIVE, ACCURATE CONTROI \ ’ —all in handsome, im- 


2nd—LASTING PERFORM ANCE { perishable International WAR M EMOR JALS 


: a iilus- 
HERE ARE THE FACTS: Solid Bronze —are_ illus 


, Seow : trated in free 48-page 
1. A thermostatic unit with solid fill satin hana ala AWAR D g LAQ U ES 


bellows mounted out of water in 
custom designs. Write for 


a protected chamber open to 
it now—for immediate NAME PLATES 
LAA 


atmosphere. Not subject to the 
use or future reference. 











deteriorating action of its own 
flow. Interchangeable, easily re- 
emovable unit. 

2. Accurately maintains constant dis- 
charge temperature at outlet, 
regardless of tank or tankless 
heater temperature variations. wn 

3. Automatically compensates for all 
normal pressure changes. 

4. Install at heater as a Master 
Control or anywhere along the 
line as a Zone Control. 

5. Discharge temperature is set on 
a calibrated dial marked in units 
of 10 degrees with a 5 degree 
space between. Eliminates guess- 
work in setting valve, especial) 
on temperatures above 120°. 
Temperature settings from 100 
to 170 degrees. 

6. Available in follewing sizes: 

¥," delivers approximately 20 
G.P.M. @ 50 P.S.1. 











No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog 












> 


hoe ey Sap ree 


sage 








"GPM G Ss a eed 35 Use in Homes, Beauty Shops 
.P.M. @ 8.1. » H 
These capacities are far greater than as ao wep hey Rey I = 
ordinary tempering valves. or a8 a Zone Contral where 
v Guaranteed by Symmons to be scalding water is needed fer 
entirely as represented. some purposes but is both 


Send for bulletin and price. dangerous and wasteful for others. 


The new Symmons “*TEMPERING-CONTROLLER” ie a product of | INTERNATIONAL BRONZE e\:jaal ¢ INC. 


O 150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 














er ct Balance SAFE SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


P sturdy and 
+ opine 

® comfort supreme 

p> properly pitched . 
seat and 
back panel 

> finest enamel 
finishes 

> easy, noiseless 
opening and 
closing 

> rubber silencers 


> ten-year 
guarantee 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 
4638 West Harrison Street 
Chicago 44, Mlinois 


Bits 
t 
Hy 
eae! 
aot 
Be 
Re 
ee 
re 
ti 
} 
é 
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Make floor finish 
LAST LONGER 


@ Quickly and at low cost, the Solid disc covers completely, 
exclusive Brillo cross-stranded works rapidly. Four grades for 
steel fibers clean, prepare floors all floor upkeep jobs and floor 
for waxing, harden wax and materials. Sizes for all mach.aes. 
polish to a long-lasting luster. _Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





No. 2317-W 


Send for 
helpful folder 5B ee : L 





on low-cost SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 


neem §=FLOOR PADS 
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it’s Verminproof! 


That is one of the main reasons why PC Foamglas 
is the permanent insulation. 


Termites, other destructive insects and vermin just can’t eat 
Foamglas. They can’t gnaw through it. They can’t nest or breed 
in it. It’s verminproof. 

And thus, one of the common causes of insulating material failure 
is eliminated when you insulate your walls, floors and roofs with 
PC Foameglas. 

PC Foameglas is a true glass. Consequently, Foamglas insulation 
is waterproof, vaporproof, fireproof, fumeproof, acidproof. These are 
additional reasons why, when installed according to our specifica- 
tions for recommended applications, PC Foamglas retains its or- 
iginal insulating eficiency permanently. 

So if you are looking for a permanent insulating material to help 
you maintain desired temperatures, reduce condensation, with- 
stand humidity and form a vapor seal, find out about PC Foamglas. 

Check and mail the coupon below... and we'll be glad to send you 
free the Foamgias booklets you select. 


When you insulate with Foamglas . . . You insulate for good. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Glass Blocks 


PITTSBURGH 





Ml FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


CORNING FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMAT:ON SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS. 
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AIR SEALED IN 





THE MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION of PC Foam- 
glas shows its cellular structure . .. glass 
bubbles solidified into big, strong, rigid blocks. 
In the millions of cells of glass-enclosed air, 
lies the secret of its insulating value. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 511-8, 682 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


your FREE booklets on the use of PC 
Foamglas Insulation for: 


Name F ¢ omens 
%\ 


1 
| 
| 

ee 

Please send me _ without obligation, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

Address___- -o\)Y. puenashiomaaied | 

| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Roofs_- . Walls_ - RR a 
| \) “ 

| 

| 

| 
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THEY'RE STREAMLINED IN ALL METAL | 


+ he new Bost 
ons are h 
all-metal c andsome 
d onst ; r—and 
office “sharp” A as longer life Let Bost rugged with 
modern. y ons keep the 


BOSTON KS 


gives you mo 5 
ener, plus new prnairnairenee desirable in . 
all-metal. BOSTON S 9g graceful lines and po pencil sharp- 
permits 8 sizes of pe peed Cutters (15 cuttin ed strength of 

rx of pon Specty BOSTON KG, we 








BOSTON Self- 

exterior. This bees er er 4 looks mighty smart i L 

accurately, thus preve a pencil bills by sonata this new 

contains famous BOSTON § waste. Feeds aut ring pencils 

cutting edges. Speci N Speed Cutters—givi omatically— 

pecify BOSTON Self gar 25% more 
o. 4. 


PENGIL SHARPENERS 





OR DE ke OD —M 
E 


‘tse Manufa 
ct 
vrers of Speedball Pens and Prod 
oducts —Hunt Pe 
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COMBINATION LOCKS 
vy DATIONAL LOCKIM 


i PROVIDE BOTH 


oll ano DURABILITY 











flo. 68-264 Masterkeyed Self-Locking Shackle Lock 


An outstanding lock, designed especially for school ° 


use. Attractive yet durable. Positive in locking 
‘action yet simple to vse- as double steel con- 
k 


struction with stainless steel outer case . . - blac 
baked enamel dial with white gradations. When 


lock is open, dial can not rotate. hen lock is 
closed, combination is gutomatically disturbed. 


Dials to three numbers. Masterkeyed. 
No. 68-269 Self-Locking Shackle lock Stee 
he No. 68-264 except 


s similar to the 
t offer the masterkey feature. 


K combination shackle 
real pride in 






























This fine lock i 
that it does n° 


NATIONAL LOC 


cause for 


locks will give you 
your locker facilities. Beautiful, well-built 
lutely trustworthy, they offer 


t locker control. 
a 


and abso 
e 


simplified means 
Write us on you 
gladly send you a 


of low cos 
, school | 












Ask Ws About This Fine ‘ 
/ e 
Loch RECORD BOOK ° 
@ Each lock shipment includes master sav 
sheets for recording lock combination, ce 
name of user, etc. With orders of 100 rr 
or more locks, a handsome leather- 
HE ctte binder will be provided FREE BUR. 
for retaining these loose-leaf sheets. 
De ss cee Ge ; 
LOCK DIVISION | 
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HOW THE 


Caleulator that Remembers 


SPEEDS AND SIMPLIFIES FIGURING 

















Almost all calculating consists cof obtaining 
a series of intermediate answers (sums, 
products, results) that are added or sub- 
tracted in succession until the final answer 
is reached. These exclusive “remembering” 
dials of the new Burroughs store these 
intermediate answers automatically and 
show the accumulated results. Thus the 
intermediate answers and the final answer 
are arrived at-directly—without the usual 
time-wasting rehandling of figures. 


These dials show the results of indi- 
vidual computations (addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division). 
As intermediate answers are obtained, 
they can be added to or subtracted 


See this Burroughs Calculator in action. Find out how it is from the amount in the rear dials 
i H : : instantly, by depressing a single key. 
saving 15% to 40% in calculating time for thousands of con- The com cere ch ddan 
cerns. Call your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstration. to simplify calculating to a new degree 
...to make it easier and faster and 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN tess costly. 


BURROUGHS 3) CALCULATORS 
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Jin avid 
Potatoes wid 


GRAVY 





/ 
San (yays_2 Win Praise for GRAVY 
pve swell) that’s EXTRA RICH 
BROWN DELICIOUS 


—here's the sinple secret 


Just add Kitchen Bouquet. 
It gives extra rich brown 
color, brings out the full 
deliciousness of the meat 
flavor. Contains no vinegar, 
no artificial flavorings to 
“smother” the true taste of 
the meat. And here’s an- 
other tip. When roasting 
meat at low temperature, 
always brush lightly with 
Kitchen Bouquet, before 
cooking. Meat will brown 
beautifully on the outside. 






































hITGHGH 
BOUQUET 


Used by 
Good Cooks and Chefs 
for Over 70 Years 
At your grocer’s in 2-0z. and 4-oz. 


sizes. For Pts., Qts., and Gels., 
call your institutional supplier. 











.YET THE NEW DA-LITE 


PICTURE KING 


IS NEVER TARDY 


No other large tripod sereen is so quickly taken down, 
so easily carried, so speedily set up. A curved handle 
on the beautiful, blue Hammerloid Octagon case 
gives perfect balance in carrying the screen. The 
light-weight aluminum alloy tripod has gravity 
opening legs and a smooth-operating “Slide-A-Matic” 
height adjustment that offers a wide range of high 
DALITE’S and low positions. A critical bubble-type leveler 
, FORTIETH allows instant horizontal positioning of case. There 

ANNIVERSARY is 100% protection of the Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 

5s / . MODEL Beaded or Mat White screen fabric. See the Picture 

UX 


King at your dealer’s today! 
\. 


\ SEVEN SQUARE and RECTANGULAR SIZES 
\ from 5 Feet Wide to 8 Feet Wide 






Write for FREE Sample of Crystal-Beaded Screen Fabric and 16 page 
Booklet on the Complete Da-Lite Line! Address Dept. 11 TNS 


DA-LITE SEREEN COMPANY, INC. 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 339, ILL. 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Only McCray features genuine KOLDFLO 


McCray’s 30 cu. ft. glass-door Reach-In. Also available in 60 and 40 cu. ft. models. 




















“Up-from-Under” refrigeration 


Controlled cold air rising from the bottom 
of the refrigerator ,.. that’s McCray’s 
famous KOLDFLO system of refrigera- 
tion. Avoids direct blasts of cold on 
perishable food surfaces, keeps foods at 
their appetizing best. Maintains proper 
humidity, operates at low cost, is self- 


defrosting. 


This 30 cu. ft. Reach-In Refrigerator has 


glass doors to make all contents appetiz- 
ingly visible. There are eight adjustable- 
removable shelves (special reinforced 
shelves available for bottled beverage 


displays). 


Distributors in all principal cities. Check 
your telephone directory ...or write to 
the McCray Refrigerator Company, 


874 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana. 


ed 
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MODEL PD-1 
ASSEMBLY 


Right hand unit is motor driven ball- 
Variable speed—foot operated. Slip clutch, 
to film. Throw-out clutch for reversing. 
Manual left hand unit has sensitive arm brake. Both units 
mounted on acid resisting white enameled panel—40” x 13”. 
PD-2 ymplete motor unit only, includ- 
ng foot witch, as described above 


bearing 
prevents damac 








Typical 16mm Cabinet Splicers Cleoners Typical 16mm Rack 
(over 50 models) Reels-Cans Proj.Tables ‘(any size—any type) 


MM-119 (illustrated) — sll Edit. Tables Shipg. Cases Where the advantages of 


steel, aly indexed cabi- A a cabinet are not required. 
net with key lock. Holds complete fine Model RK-250 (illustrated 
40-400 ft 0-800 ft., —holds 250-400 ft. reels, 






each indexed and in proper 
place. All steel, overall 
size 48” x 72” x 10” 


®* NEW YORK,NY. 


20-1200 ft., 20-1600 ft.. 
100 filmstrip cans, blue 


F Ht 5 or 
utilitv. drawer in ase. DB 3 2umade 


427 WEST 42 STe;PRODUCTS KORP. 












"BUILT LOW ENOUGH 
TO GET UNDER 









CLEANER, SAFER FLOORS 


at lower Maintenance Cost 


For scrubbing, steel wooling, 
waxing or polishing classroom, 
washroom, kitchen, lunchroom, 
gym and office floors and cor- 
ridors, the beauWfully stream- 
lined new model ADVANCE 
"Lowboy" is your best buy. 
You'll get the work done 
easier, faster and betier—at 
lower cost. No experienced 
help required. The “Lowboy” 
is made in 6 models #s meet 
every need. Used for 2° years 
by hundreds of schools, hospi- 
tals, hotels, etc. Write cr send 
coupon for full inforration. 





ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE Co. 2615 S.E. 4th St)(Winneapolis 14, Minn. 


Send full information on ADVANCE ‘Lowboy. 
Name 


Street Address... . 





Cl ick 4 6S he be bak ; Vee 
wet gee 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
a 





“How to Decorate 
Classrooms <% 


IN THE 





\ 
Pera | 
=——= Harmon Technique” 


Including 10 sample room combinations 
printed in 16 scientific colors. 


Now you can paint schoolroom interiors as recom- 
mended by Dr. D. B. Harmon. Follow this booklet’s direc- 
tions in each of five steps. A chart indicates approved color 
combinations from which you make your selec- 
tions. Complete formulas are given for mixing 
the paint colors and applying Luminall Paint. 
Send today for your Free copy. Additional 
copies 25c each. 






School Department, Luminall Paints 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


L L the light-reflective 
UMINAL paint for interiors 


SKIL Floor Sander 


brings out the best in floors 


Get honest-to-goodness professional sanding 
jobs with SKIL Floor Sander. SKIL Floor 
Sander is light, well balanced, easy to handle. 
It’s powerful, yet compact . . . designed to f 
get in hard-to-reach places. Sturdily built to —/ 
give you longer service at less cost. You'll / 
speed up your toughest refinishing jobs 
... have the finest, smoothest floors 
you've ever had with SKIL Floor 
Sander on the job. Call. your SKIL 
Tool Distributor for a 
demonstration today. 


SKILSAW, INC. 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
In Canada: SKILTOOLS, LTD., 
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I. ECONOMICAL, thorough cleaning 
is your mark, Wyandotte can help 
you by supplying the right cleaner 
for each job. 

Wyandotte Detergent quickly re- 
stores the luster of soiled painted 
Washbowls and sinks are 
clean and unscratched after it is 
used. It renews the beauty of stained 
marble. Floors of all kinds are clean 
and safe underfoot when mopped 


surfaces. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN - @ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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or scrubbed with Wyandotte De- 
tergent. It is harmless on any sur- 
face that water alone will not injure. 


Where an all-soluble cleaner is 
preferred, Wyandotte F-100* is the 
answer. It leaves painted surfaces 
It dissolves 
readily .. . eliminates the necessity 
of rinsing. 


bright and attractive. 


When made up into a 
stronger solution, F-100 is an effec- 
live agent for dewaxing floors. 
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Wyandotte Wax furnishes all 
types of wood floors, asphalt, rub- 
ber tile and linoleum floors with a 
hard, dry, anti-slip surface. It is 
easy to apply, easy to maintain. It 
provides a coating that looks well 
and wears well. 

Your Wyandotte Representative 
will be glad to help you select the 
Wyandotte Products best suited to 
your needs. Why not give him a call? 


*Registered trade-mark 
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=? TRAINING 
oe kit 


An ideal AC-DC Superhet receiver 

kit designed especially for radio class- 

room projects. Features: loop antenna; 

dual-purpose tubes; AVC; inverse 

feedback; 5” PM speaker; slide-rule 

dial. Tunes: 550 to 1600 KC. Com- 

plete with 4 tubes and rectifier, 

punched chassis, all parts—with de- 

tailed 4-page instruction book. High- 

est quality components. Size, 7 x 7% 

x 11%. For 105-125 v., AC 

or DC. 83-224. Net only.. $17.85 | 
‘| 


Write for FREE Catalog Today! 


ALLIED Fees 
RADIO 


833 W. Jacksor 
Send FREE 1¢ 
Send Kit No 
Send 6 Books 

i Sckals © 6» 


SS 
Address....... 


Nrite today for your Free copy of 
the new ALLIED Catalog—the 180- 
page Buying Guide that offers every- 
thing in Radio and Electronic equip- 
ment for school needs. Lists complete 
Public Address systems and sound 
equipment, radios, radio-phono- 
graphs, Television sets—plus the lat- 
2st builders’ training kits, parts, tubes, 
06's, books—all at lowest, money- 
saving prices. For everything in radio, 
Jepend on the complete new ALLIED 
-atalog. Send for your copy now! 


HELPFUL RADIO BOOKS 
Radio Fermula & Data No. 37-752 . 10c 
Dictionary of Radio Terms No. 37-751 .15c 
tacdio Circuit Handbook No. 37-753 25¢c 
tadtie Builder's Handbook No. 37-750. .15¢ 
imolified Radio Servicing No. 37-755. .10c 
jacie Data Handbook No. 37-754 25c 
Li. 6 BOOKS above, No. 37-799 $1.00 











oe eS SP SD GD SD ND OO OD GED GD ED OD DD ED ED ED 
CCRP., Dept. 10-L-8 I 
tivd., Chicago 7, Hl. 1 
0-page Catalog. I 
83-224 1 
NO. 37-799. $2.00%. 000. enclosed. 4 
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UP IN A HURRY. Designed for in- 


door or outdoor use. Quickly moved 
Easy to erect or knock down. Com 
pactly stored, 


STRONG. Engineered for safety. 
Spectator weight is evenly distri- 
buted, Lock-fitting construction in- 
sures rigidity. Weather-resistant 
All metal parts galvanized or cad 


mium plated to prevent rust. 


Manufactured in the great Pacific 
Northwest where the timber grows 


by TIMBER STRUCTURES, INC. 


famed engineers and designers of 
timber products. 


Seatmor Telescoping Bleachers also available 


FRANK D. COHAN 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 


516 S.W. Main Street Portiand 4, Oregon 


WHEREVER 


iS A PROBLEM— 
¢ When to Start 
e When to Eat 


¢ When to Stop 
e When to Rest 


YOU NEED A 


















Synchronous Program Clock 


Montgomery Program Clocks will sound class room and play- 
ground signals on one to four separate circuits on any desired 
schedule up to as many as 24 signals every hour (2! minute 
intervals). The signals are automatically silenced over week-ends 
by the automatic calendar switch included in every Montgomery 
Clock. 

In addition, the Montgomery Program Clock makes a most attrac- 
tive office timepiece with its modernistically designed, ivory- 
finished steel case and readily visible dial. 

Montgomery Synchronous Program Clocks are available at Radio 
Parts Distributors and School Supply Houses. For complete Details, 
Specifications and Prices, Write— 


ONTGOMERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


551 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
(Factory: Owensville, Indiane 
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Don’t Gamble Your Children’s Safety — 


Buy SUPERIOR All-Steel 
7 Safety SCHOOL COACHES 





More THAN MERE TRANSPORTATION to and from school 
is needed for your children. They’re entitled to safe 
transportation, too. And safe transportation to and 
from school means Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Coaches—the safest, strongest, most comfortable 
school coaches in the world. 
Superior’s “Unistructure” all-steel frame with all- 
riveted and welded construction, and more than twenty 
other safety advancements*, pioneered by Superior, 
have made Superior Coaches first in the field. That’s 
why stronger, sturdier, safer Superior Coaches give 
maximum protection to the nation’s priceless cargo - [4% for Superior literature showing why these 
. .. Its school children. iia 
Don’t gamble with the safety of your children... 
buy Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches for your 
transportation system. Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 
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For both 
* 
security and 
. 
convenience 
select the 
locker locks 
that | 
3374 YALE Combina- 
NEVER Uy) Udeker Lock. Only 
éker lock with vertical- Peauland |. C t $24 
hon bolt paralleling OW- os 4 
FORGET vament of locker Int ication Syst 
With YALE Combination | 
Locks on your lockers, | The RAULAND Model S 24 System is designed 
you run no risk of either | for application where voice communication is the 
nhachainal ; primary facility desired. This system offers ideal 
a ee a ae two-way intercommunication for the control and 
pering. guidance of all school activities. It is an indis- 
hey lock automatically pensable tool for the efficient operation of modern 
ay gp ; Ne es educational establishments. 
Closing the door with 
built-i hi Capacity Up to 24 Rooms. The S 24 System is available 
uilt-in type-—-Oor pushing with facilities for intercommunicating with 6, 12, 18, 
in the shackle of the pad- or 24 rooms, as desired. An ALL-CALL feature permits 
] : simultaneous paging through all room speakers by the 
lock—automatically dead- operation of a single switch. 
locks the bolt and dis- Simple Operation. Announcements, speeches and other 
perses the combination. voice transmission can be made by microphene to any 
; or all room speakers, as desired. Incoming and out- 
They open automatically going volume controls are provided for adjusting 
, Sane . volume to and from rooms. A visual volume level indi- 
-but only when the right cator is also incorporated. 
ee three positive numbers are ; ne me : 
598 YALE Combination iA : Radio and Phono Provision. To achieve added versa- 
Padiéck with emer- dialed and the knob is tility and usefulness, the S§ 24 System has provision for 
paek-contron ned connecting external radio or phonograph, permitting 
3 y 5 Ai shea the distribution of radio or recorded programs to 
Shackle can withstand Both types can be sup- room speakers. Speech origination from any room to 
pull of over 700 Ib. Bh the master unit is also possibie. Economical installa- 
plied with emergency con- tion is achieved by the use of balanced line wiring 
ee $ ay which eliminates expensive shielded cables. The S 24 
ol ke y to operate all System is attractively housed in a compact metal cabi- 
locks in a set. net suitable for table or desk installation. 
The RAULAND S§S 24 System offers unusual inter- 
communication facilities, superb tone quality, and 
complete trouble-free dependability. Write us 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY today for full details on the S 24 System, and for 
information on the complete line of RAULAND 
STAMFORD, CONN. Centralized Sound Systems for schools. 
THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
© St 
® Lo 
ew 
@ ee . Ec 
SOUND + TELEVISION + INTERCOMMUNICATION — 
120 The NATION'S SCHOOLS Vol. 43 

















SPECIFY 








FOR LOCKERS... 
FOLDING CHAIRS... 
VOCATIONAL SHOP EQUIPMENT 


ee \ 








@ We suggest that you include us with steel. On this basis, we will 
Lyon equipment in your plans and buy the steel from you and make 
that — because of the present short- prompt delivery of the pound-for- 
age of sheet steel— you anticipate pound equivalent in needed equip- 
your needs as far as possible. ment, at regular published prices. 
In many localities School Super- Ask for specifications on the new 
intendents working with their board Lyon Locker to incorporate into your 
members have been able to furnish future building plans. 





LY ON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices 1126 Wonroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. © Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 











* Shelving ¢ Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors © Tool Stands © Flat Drawer Files 

* Lockers ¢ Display Equipment ® Cabinet Benches @ Bench Drawers ¢ Shop Boxes © Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

* Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets ¢ Folding Chairs © Work Benches e Bar Racks © Hopper Bins e¢ Desks ¢ Sorting Files 

* Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches © Drawing Tables © Drawer Units ¢ Bin Units © Parts Cases @ Stools @ Ironing Tables 
Vol. 42, No. 5, November 1948 121 
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GYM FLOOR FINISH for 


* By "Star Performance" we mean a floor 
surface that protects the players from 
slipperiness, gives proper reflection of light 
and affords fast, eye appeal play . . . so each 
player turns in a "Star Performance." 


ane Gym Finish has been used on thousands of 

the Nation's greatest gym floors for many years. 

It is endorsed by leading Coaches and players of 

the top teams in the country ... as being super 
tough, no-glare and non-slippery. Main- =v 
tenance men add. . . long wearing, 
economical and easy to keep clean. 









Call or write us for the Hillyard as b, AA = 
"Maintaineer" nearest you. His ex- y, ft4i414, WAV. = SCORE BOOK 
pert advice and help is given free and Pf 7 | i \ 
at no obligation. It is part of the nation- 
wide service that has made the ~ f 
Hillyard name ... "The Main f 
Thing in Maintenance." 
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Heres. Help Foy You In, | 
Planning a New Laboratory / Somes 


Sit 







Before planning your new laboratory, be sure to look 
over the new HAMILTON Catalog of Laboratory Equip- 
ment. This big, revised edition of HAMI.TON’S Catalog 
illustrates and describes a complete line of standard, 
time proven designs. These standard designs solve 85°/, 
of all laboratory planning problems. For the 15%, of 
special cases which involve other problems, the catalog 
illustrates a stock line of flexible units. These units can 
be combined into assemblies to suit any need. 


ADDITIONAL HELP FOR YOU ..... 


HAMILTON Engineers will help you solve your particu- 
lar layout problems. There is no obligation for this ser- 
vice. Send in the coupon below for full information. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 














O) ; Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. NS-11-48 
ZU Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON ratory Equipment Catalog 
No. 211 to: cS 
Las 
sal nstiicksnerciiniiannedenthadlaiita A ee si nee 
LAs ORATOR y ER et re ee 
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Teachers say: 


ITS EASIER TO 
TEACH ON A ROYALS 


Miley 


’ 
Here’s why: 
Royal has a dream touch! The instant you tap a 
Royal key, you can feel the swift responsive action— 
the pressure-free obedience of key to finger. 

For thanks to Acceleraction—Royal type bars actu- 

ally increase speed as they approach the paper, with- 
out increase in the operator’s effort. 
Royals have finger-tip controls! All the controls 
on a Royal typewriter are scientifically placed so that 
students learn in logical sequence and with economy 
of movement. 

Correct use of the convenient controls quickly be- 
comes habit! 


OYA 


World’s No. 1 


Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turcr of typewriters. 
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Students say: 


ITS EASIER 70 
LEARN ON A ROYAL! 





All Royal scales are synchronized! All scales 
start at the same place, are identically calibrated, and 
read from left to right! Paper Guide Scale, Paper 
Lock Scale, Card and Writing-line Scale, Cylinder 
Scale—all are easy to read and use! 


P.S. Royals are tamper-proof! The operating parts 
of the Royal are protected against inquisitive, inex- 
perienced fingers. Royals are sturdy—spend more 
time on the job, take less time out for repairs! 

Get Royal’s helpful booklet called “Typing Better 
Letters.” Write Dept.1A, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., or see your 


local representative | 
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— 
— A NEW LIQUID 
NTAL | Built for heavy duty 
DEN! service in factories, 
A schools, service stations, 
CHAIR | public washrooms. 
| Here is a new Liquid Soap 
Dispenser with a Monel met- 
al body. No plating to wear 
off, no enamel to crack-—yet 
rust proof forever. Concealed 
wall fastenings and new 
| locked filler cap guard against 
Model 12 ‘ theft. Dispenser may be at- 
| Holds 40 ozs. (21/2 pts.) tached to wall without use 
| of screws by Bobrick Wall- 
Once more available, this 60 Ib. sgpened hair ~— ri — vertical Plad No. 250 (no holes to 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye | valve for showers, etc. “Ws os . 
ear, nose or throat clinic n one or many schoo! Model 47 with horizontal drill in tile). The new Lucite 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits |  lather-type valve. window tells whether dispen- 
average adults or children. Equipped with adjust ee —, its pepiuats ser is full or empty. 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- pce agli gn BS a 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write | dealers throughout the nation. 
for details. WRITE FOR e 
CATALOGUE NO. 46a 
1214 Nostrand Ave., 
ARCHER MFG. CO. # auc rookiya, NY" 
187 N. WATER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. - SOAP DISPENSERS 
1839 Blake Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. since 1906 
NOrmandy 2-3188 
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Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 





detachable, postage prepaid card . . . to help you get product infor- 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What’s 
New” section, check the items that interest you .. . use the card. wit 
Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. On 
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Cost-conscious school administrators and 
board members grade Tile-Tex* and 
Mura-Tex* A for Attainment, sum- 
ma cum laude. 


ON FLOORS, Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile 
withstands the day-after-day grind of 
grit-laden shoes on active feet. And 
assures good appearance that keys into 
color schemes of modern equipment. 


ON WALLS, Mura-Tex Plastic Tile 
frames each room with bright, cheerful 
clear-through color that never grows 
dull or dingy. Mura-Tex shrugs off 
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...also in recitation “ 
rooms, laboratories, 
corridors, locker rooms 
and gymnasia... 
TILE-TEX Floors and 





smudges and pencil marks, and stands 
a remarkable amount of adolescent 
use and abuse. 


CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT. He 


can tell you how Tile-Tex provides long 
lasting, low-cost floors, even when laid 
on concrete that is in direct contact with 
the ground. And tell you, as well, how 
Mura-Tex beautifies and protects the 
walls of leading schools, hospitals and 
public buildings. 


SCHOOL BOARDS appreciate the 
all-’round economy of Tile-Tex floors 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, INC 


= 


. PAS ESAS 


and Mura-Tex walls . . . economy that 
carries along through the years with low 
upkeep and slow depreciation. 


Wouldn’t you like a list of recent school 
installations? And printed descriptive 
material that shows the range of colors 
and textures you can choose from? Also 
the name and address of the nearest 
Tile-Tex contractor? Write, please to 
The TrLeE-TEx Company, Inc., (sub- 
sidiary of The Flintkote Company) 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 
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Make this amazing FREE 


"SCREEN TEST. 


Project your pictures on Free Sample 


of Radiant’s new “Million Mirror“ 
screen fabric—and see for yourself 
the remarkable difference it makes! 


/ 

See hoW millions of tiny glass¥Mirrors, 

firmly imbedded in the pure white screen 

surface, make your pictures fairly glow 

prith life! See what happens when light 
 / is reflected instead of absorbed! You will 
"enjoy clearer, sharper black and whites— 
ticher, brighter, more brilliant colors. Here is projection as 
real as life itself! 





Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 1949 Radiant 
Screens. Notice how easily they set up—how ruggedly 
they're built. Used and approved by leading industrial con- 


cerns, school systems, churches and government agencies 
all over the world—you cannot buy a better screen. 


Send coupon 
and get 


ABSOLUTELY 


@ Generous sample of 
new Radiant “Million 
Mirror” Screen Fabric 


... Test it with your 


RADIAN 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Ol. 


PROJECTION SC.HEE 





oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe me oe ee ee ee ee ee 2 ee me 8 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 











own projector and see H 1219 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 

for yourselfthe remark- 4 — Send me FREE: Sample of Radiant ‘Million 
ableimprovementover 4 Mirror’ Screen Fabric AND Basic Film Sontte 
any other projection § Directory. 

surface. ; Newe - 
e Basic Film Source ! Address a 
Directory—your handy : Sous 

guide to hundreds of ; —_. er i - = 
film sources. ieee onesie as enanen 
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[PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 















The Only Seating with 


POSTURE - FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 


@ More Comfortable 
@ Easy to keep in place 
@ Easy to move 

@ Easy to keep clean 
@ Helps to increase 


room capacity 
without crowding 


Get complete details 
from your Peabody repre- 
sentative or write direct 
to us. 






Classic Light 
Weight Chair 
Number 203 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 











Saves Time 
Saves Work 
Doubles Mop Life 











No Splashing 





Saves Cleaning 
Compounds 


30% Lighter 








illustrated is Geerpres 
1624 T TWIN TANK UNIT 





Now with still 
further improved 
construction for even 
longer life. Two 
popular sizes: #1624 
for 14 to 24 oz. mops; 
#2436 for 20 to 36 
Oz. mops. 


Also: Tangleproof 
mop sticks, mop 
buckets on casters, 
mopping trucks. 


Send for Free 
Catalog No. 946 


GEERPRES WRINGER, !NC. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mopping Equipment 
P. ©. Box 658 .. . Muskegor, Michigan 
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MODERN SCHOOLS NEED MODERN EQUIPMENT 


PRESTO RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


gives you a Recorder, a Public Address System and a Record Player 





More SCHOOLS use Presto than use 
any other recording equipment. The 
reason is simply this: the disc has proved 
to be the most universally useful record- 
ing medium and in Presto equipment 
reaches its highest level of quality and 
reliability. More than just a recorder, 
Presto is also a public address system 





Speech correction and a record player. 
-—-——_—_—__——__ You know how essential Presto can 
be for speech correction, voice training 
and teaching languages. Less obvious, 
but of equal importance, is the use you'll 
make of Presto in recording plays, cho- 
ral work, classroom progress and many 
other activities in accordance with mod- 
ern teaching techniques. You can also 
record notable radio broadcasts. 
Model Y is the most economical, fully 
professional 16” recorder on the market. 








Voice training 


Model Y, at top—amplifier, 16” turntable and 10” 





ie ’ . 
Model K is Presto’s lowest price d com- speaker pack in two easy-to-carry units, the speaker 
plete unit. Both models operate effi- section is cover for amplifier. Speeds: 33 45 and 78 rpm. 
ciently as public address systems and Model K, above —light and compact, complete in a 


single carrying case. Sets up for operation in minutes. 


oO ayers for audiences as large as . aie 
record playe ale ces as large as 12” turntable. Speeds: 33% and 78 rpm. 


500 people. In addition, Model Y high 
fidelity permits the making of master 
recordings from which phonograph rec- 
ords can be pressed in any quantity. 
Write today for complete specifica- 
tions and full information concerning 


the Presto model best for your needs. RECORDING CORPORATION 











Paramus, New Jersey 


These are only a few of the Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 


al ways you’ll use Presto In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal 
Recording Programs 
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BETTER KITCHEN TOOLS MEAN 


BETTER LUNCHROOM MEALS 


It's no snap to feed wholesome, appetizing lunches — day 


after day — to a flock of hungry boys and girls! But here's 
one sure way to simplify the task: Give your kitchen staff 
the tools to do their job right! Watch how lunches improve 
— costs drop — time is saved — how your whole lunch- 
room operation grows smoother . . . simpler! 

Depend on DON for a host of the efficient items that ai 
your staff PREPARE all food in the most appetizing, nutri 
tious and saving way. Speedy vegetable slicers — electric 
all-purpose slicers — handy parers .. . graters — grinders 
— choppers of all kincs. 

DON has just about everytaing in equipment to COOK 
good food deliciously . . . in the efficient, scientific way thet 
saves nutritious juices . . . vitamins. Ranges — roasters - 
broilers — grills and fryers. 

ALWAYS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
BACK. Write for the DON salesman to call. In Chicago, 
phone CALumet 1300. 


EDWARD DON & COMPAN 


2201 S. LaSalle St Dept. 16 Chicago BBL te ia 





Sun Ray’s Radial 
Strands Work Faster 


¢ ‘ 
Lge = 


a hi, 





NS-11-48 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY—Stee!l Woo! Products 
London, Ohio 

Send literature showin 
and money and make 


how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
oors safer, 


Name pou a 2\ oo 
Institution____ 

Address_ ie 

City & State—___ a) 
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Write 


for 


Tree 


CadsterS5 MANUAL 


60 WALKER ST NEW YORK I3 NY 


CLINTON 


DARNELL CORP LTO 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA CHICAGO 6 ILL 
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16mm Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 
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Large 10-Tooth 
Sprockets— 
4 teeth engaged in 
film at all times, 
giving maximum 
film life. 


The new REXARC with high intensity 
arc lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and 
newest coaxial high and low frequency 
speaker, available. 

BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE 
write for the new catalog detailing the ad- 
vanced features found only in a REX |6mm 


“ee Sound-on-Film Projector. = 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 








1815 ORCHARD ST CHICAGO 14, ILL., U.S.A. 
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Chefs Nash 
Modern Ga 


From management's point of view the economy of 
GAS is of first importance but Mr. Middleton speaks 
from the operating viewpoint as well when he 
stresses speed, flexibility, cleanliness. 


There's authority in his statement, too, for Mr. 
Middleton is President of International Stewards’ 
and Caterers’ Association, and has had wide expe- 
rience in volume food preparation. 


The advantages of GAS and modern Gas Kitchen 
Equipment are matters of record in leading hospi- 
tals, schools and institutions. In establishments of 
this type the speed and flexibility of GAS are 
important factors in maintaining service schedules 
while simple, time-saving Gas Equipment helps 
overcome personnel limitations. 
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2nd Mohrio} | 
s Kitchens, direct ©Perations in Grace Hospis, 
°Spita 


GA. GIVES US THE 


SPEED, FLEXIBILITY, CLEANLINESS 
and ECONOMY WE DEMAND IN A 
FUEL FOR COOKING” 


—Wnm. F. Middleton 





I's 
In every hospital, school, or institutional kitchen 
there's an opportunity for increasing food service 


efficiency with modern Gas Cooking Equipment. 
It’s worth investigating. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 








Assistant Director, Grace Hospital, ee 
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N Cu / PORTABLE 
TRANSCRIPTION 


PLAYER 
P. A. SYSTEM 


z 
NEWCOMB TR 16: The first real improvement in a tran- 


scription player in years. Never before has any player answered so 
thoroughly the schools need for ruggedness, serviceability, performance 
and ease of handling. The Newcomb TR-16 plays recordings up to 1712” 
diameter at 3313 or 78 R.P.M. with variable speed for pitch and tempo 
control. A full 10 watts of undistorted power. Uses a heavy-duty 12” 
speaker with kick proof grill. Has mike input with separate volume con- 
trols for mixing speech with records. Individual bass and treble tone 
controls. Underwriters approved. Entire unit weighs only 3812 lbs., size 
only 16%" x 1644" x 12”. 


Snvestigate this advanced player eee 
wrile today for full particulars 





/, pend PRODUCTS CO. 


DEPT.D. 6824 LEXINGTON AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF.) 





You can do these things better with a 


Copy le 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 











Duclicate 
Bulletins - - 





licate Seat 
ana Material .* 








licate 
Feotball diagrams 


* 


Duplicates on any size paper from 

post cards to 9’’x 14’’. One or more 

colors. Long runs from one master. 
When you see a Copy-rite working it is easy to 
understand why anyone can make good clean 
copies. It’s so simple and foolproof, without serv- 
ice problems—and economical too—no stencils, 
gellatin, ribbons, type or ink. 


Use coupon or write. 





MmegpeeeBeBeee& & a 
‘A WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. W 
1229 Cortland St., 
Chicago 14, lil. a 
o Please send samples of work done on a Copy-rig@ and name of 
nearest dealer for a demonstration. : r 
a Name . 2 0 ° : b= 's.0 
g School | 
a Address ; rT “¢ A | 
CP i cbadcevccecs - tye) teens BORD» <6 ec MRMROs ce cdccecs 
SBaenepaepeeeeeeeeeaeaesna @ 
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FOR THE CHILD’S SAKE... 
Select Hyloplate Lite Site Chalkboard 


It Makes Classrooms Lighter and Brighter 


For the child’s sake—and for the teacher, too— 
install Hyloplate Lite Site. This refreshing and 
cool green chalkboard (call it blackboard if you 
prefer) brings appealing color to the classroom, 
aids in the proper distribution of classroom light. 
makes the classroom a pleasant place to work in. 


Write for your FREE copy of illustrated Lite Site folder. 
Address Dept. NS-K8 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers + Chicago Heights, Ilinois 
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a, increasing school enrollment and 
steadily expanding testing programs have re- 
sulted in a greater demand for machine-scored 
tests. 

Publishers are meeting this demand with ma- 
chine-scored editions covering such areas as 
intelligence, aptitude, general achievement, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, science, social studies, interest, 
and personality, at all levels from elementary 
through college—in fact, wherever testing is 
significant. 

Examine your testing needs with a view to the 
economy and speed the IBM Test Scoring Ma- 
chine Method will give your complete program. 











THESE PUBLISHERS WILL 
HANDLE YOUR NEEDS FOR 
MACHINE-SCORED TESTS 

AND ANSWER SHEETS 


Bureau of Educational Research & Service, State 
University of lowa 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., N. Y. 


Calif. Test Bureau, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Educational Records Bureau, N. Y., N. Y. 


Education Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
Cooperative Test Division, N. Y., N. Y. 
Graduute Records Office, N. Y., N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Division, Berkeley, Calif. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Ill. 


Ohio College Assn. Committee on Tech. 
Research, Ohio State University 


Ohio Scholarship Examinations, State Dept. of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio 


Psychological Corp., N. Y., N. Y. 

Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

The Steck Co., Austin, Texas 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 
Sheridan Supply Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford Univ., Calif. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 








ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
TEST SCORING MACHINES... 


SERVICE BUREAUS... ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 





TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 











International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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IF YOU WANT A FACT IN A HURRY 


Go to Compton’s Fact-Index 
. 


SPECIAL FEATURES se CO any 
Thousands of fact entries give brief information for quick z : _ —_— § k 
These include biogr raphical sketches; condensed oe er 


reference. 
geographical data—on mountains, rivers, cities, towns, 


countries, etc.; identification of flowers and shrubs. 





. rm: I » 
2 Information is often indexed under several headings. This No more 


means that you usually find it in the first place you look, exasperating delays 1G 


under your own key word. 
no locks to cut off... RD ; ? 


The Index section for a subject does not merely index the 
main article. It “gathers up” all other inform: ition in the after you standardize on 


entire set and refers to it specifically page by page. 


Rotating 
combination 


dial. Pre- 


cision, 3- 


a ; dependable Dudley Locks 
4 All pictures are carefully indexed. This multiplies their use 


as visual materials. throughout your school. 


5 Difficult names are pronounced; technical terms defined tumbler 
a nite? ie With the Dudley mechanism 
Numerous tables and special lists eliminate searching for ’ : : 
unusual information. Master Chart in stain- 
Compton index entries are in alphabetical order and in con- an authorized person less steel 


case. Guar- 
anteed for ‘ 
two years. 


venient line-by-line arrangement. , 
quickly opens any locker. 


Turn to the Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
first when looking up material for school 
assignments. It saves time, makes school work easy. No 

It enables pupil or teacher to find everything. budget 


Write for‘ Compton prices, terms to schools, and expense D U D L F Y kL oc 4 


earliest shipping date. Witte Sur detetle CORPORATION 
of Dudley Self- 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY Financing Plan 570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1110, Chicago 6, Ill. | 


46 W. Oak Street . Chicago 10, Illinois 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON: 


an GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE fic 
Dire | ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 C 
secteur § Of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, published monthly at Chicago, frc 
roc digaiaale Illinois, for October 1, 1948 
State of Illinois 1 . to 
County of Cook {~ 
Before me. a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, bre 
personally appeared J. G. Jarrett, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Nation's 
Schools, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief ( 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid bra 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, as emended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, ser 


1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on the reverse 
f this form, to wit . 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi fail 
tor, and business :nanagers are 
Publisher The Nation's Schools Division, The Modern Hospital Publish onl 
ing Co., Ine., Chicago, Il. . : 
Editorial Direetor: Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y oe 
Managing Editor: Arthur H. Rice, Chicago, Illinois, acc 
Business Manager: J. G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois. 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one percent or more of total amount of PRE 


COORDINATE YOUR ACTIVITIES stock If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual] owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 






unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
WITH DITTO CO-OR D ] NATED individual member must be given.) I 
The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois: Dr. Otho 
F. Ball, Chicago, Ill.; James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois; Raymond P. rep 
SUPPLIES Sloan, New York, N._Y.; Stanley R. Clague, Chicago, III. ; eet ae 
Jones, Chicago, Ul; F. W. Bradley, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Cannon Jr., 
Chicago, Ill.; Leo Kedrok, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. McDermott, Chicago, Ill. ; mec 
: —_ Robert M. Cunnin ham Jr., Chicago, I) 
- And with good reason—becuase 3. That the coon bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders on ' 
teachers know Ditto Co- Ordinated owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
Supplies assure bright, clean copies— or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) There are no bond- er 
reproductions that are a credit to them holders, mortgagees, or other security holders. ; — 5 
- 1. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
and their oma. oe Ditto _ stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of bute 
saver for teachers is the series of au- stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
thoritative Lesson Books—covering ompany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears ark 
most subjects in every grade. Books upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, p 
are printed in Ditto ink or thru Ditto the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is B 
carbon for Liquid type duplicators— given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
simply tear out the needed material— affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the out 
put it on the Ditto machine and, Presto! books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
—A minute later up to 70 copies ready other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to have 


believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 


for class or home-study. Write for free 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 


Ditto Supplies, Workbook Catalog. Given, ot indie s ) neti 
5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers emet 


during the twelve months preceding the date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 


only. ) J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 20th day of September, 1948. 


DITTO 








TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. [SEAL] 
1 J. P. MeDERMOTT, Notary Public. 
DITTO, ee Sen nev Boulevard | (My commission expires Sept. 30, 1949.) 
- ~~ 
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DON’T TOLERATE A SCHOOL BUS 


with ths Midden Wazard 


Many accidents attributed to other causes might 
have been prevented by the use of real emer- 
gency brakes—instead of just ‘‘parking brakes.” 









N ORDER properly to evaluate park- 
ing brake accidents, we must first 
draw a distinction between “‘parking”’ 
brakes and real “emergency” brakes. 
A parking brake need have only suf- 
ficient capacity to prevent the vehicle 
from moving after it has been brought 
to a full stop by the foot or “‘service”’ 
brake. 

On the other hand, a real emergency 
brake has the capacity to substitute for 
service brakes in case of service brake 
failure or to supplement them where 
only a quick stop will prevent an 
accident. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports covering 165 accidents due to 
mechanical failure of parking brakes 
on vehicles other than private passen- 
ger cars show 106 or 64.2% were attri- 
buted to “insufficient capacity’’ of the 
parking brake. 

But I.C.C. has no means of finding 
out how many other accidents would 
have been prevented had the vehicles 
involved been equipped with good 
emergency brakes. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Here the human factor enters the 
equation. Almost any driver faced with 
an emergency requiring a quick stop 
or realizing that his service brakes have 
failed will instinctively reach for his 
hand brake. He depends upon it 
whether it is dependable or not. Then, 
if there is an accident, it will very 
likely be attributed to some cause other 
than inadequate emergency brakes— 
the real cause of the accident. 

To quote from an I.C.C. report dated 
September 23, 1947, “If there is any 
single part of the vehicle which drivers 
and carriers feel is not, on the average, 
suitable for the job it is the parking 


brake.”’ 
A “‘MUST” FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Obviously one type of vehicle that 
must have good emergency brakes is 
the school bus. A large percentage of 


Picture below shows unique design of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brake. Its efficiency is largely due 
to the “ventilated disc’’ which dissipates the 
intense heat generated in the braking process. 


new school buses are equipped with 
Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes. And, 
fortunately, most chassis manufactur- 
ers provide TRU-STOp—either as stand- 
ard or optional equipment. 


THE TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKE 


TRU-STOP is an independent braking 
system with disc type brake. it is 
engineered to decelerate, stop and hold 
the loaded vehicle from speeds up to 
50 M.P.H.—repeatedly — without dam- 
age to brake linings. Thus, TRu-SToP 
is in every sense a true Emergency 
Brake—one that will substitute for or 
supplement service brakes as well as 
serve as a parking brake. 


ADDED SAFETY AT NEGLIGIBLE COST 


Considering the safety of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes as contrasted with 
the hazard of ordinary “parking brakes,”’ 
the small additional cost of TRU-STOP 
in proportion to.the over-all cost of a 
bus becomes negligible. 

It is important that anyone respon- 
sible for specifying, buying or author- 
izing the purchase of school buses 
should know the facts about TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes. Write to Depart- 
ment S, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 6-235 General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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SOURCE FOR ALL 


SCHGDL PLUMBING 


_..CRANE ! 








wif, 


> J 





@ That's right! When you look to Crane, you need look no further 
for completeness of line. 

The broad Crane line meets every last requirement in school 
plumbing—including fixtures of the right size and style for 
students of any age. And Crane supplies not only the fixtures 
themselves, but also the piping that makes them work. 

Thus you get one high quality throughout. You get extra health 
safeguards to protect your students . . . extra dependability to 
withstand tough school usage . . . extra Crane features, too, like 
the Dial-ese faucets that open and close at a finger’s touch. 

And these same Dial-ese faucets bring out the biggest extra of all 
—extra economy! To renew a Dial-ese unit, you just slip out one 
cartridge and slip in another—the one unit fits any Dial-ese faucet. 
But see a// the extras! Ask your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, 
or Plumbing Contractor for full information when you plan a new 
plumbing installation or modernize your present facilities. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGOS 
PLUMBING AND’ HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Whats Flew FOR SCHOOLS 





NOVEMBER 1948 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 








TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 140. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Steel-Wood Shelving 


A new line of steel-wood shelving has 
been announced which is easy to set up, 
dismantle or rearrange because there are 
few parts to handle. All upright mem- 
bers are steel and the hardwood shelves 
are steel reenforced. A clip and stud 
system permits quick and easy shelf ad 
justment and vise-tight assembly of shelf 
to upright. The shelving is strong and 
safe, rigid and free standing and requires 
no bracing to wall or ceiling. Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc., Dept. NS, Aurora, 
Ili. (Key No. 1029) 


Montgomery Timers 


The new type TP and TS timers 
developed by Montgomery have a simpli 
fied type of mechanism which is en 
closed in a rugged steel case finished 
in permanent black wrinkle. The dual- 
disc face allows ease of setting up the 
desired program but does not indicate 
the time of day, thus not being subject 
to Federal excise tax charges. 

The Model TP is designed primarily 
for bell ringing or signaling purposes 
and will make a single circuit contact 
at any 3} minute interval during a 24 
hour period and repeat each day. The’ 
ringing period is adjustable from 1 to 
3() seconds. The Model TS incorpor- 
ates a holding circuit and can be set 
to turn lights or equipment on and off 
automatically at a set time during the 
24 hour period. Montgomery Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 549 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 1030) 


Non-Slip Floor Polish 


Safe-T-San is the name of a new non- 
slip floor polish designed to reduce the 
slipperiness of any flooring material. 
Made of synthetic resins, the product 
contains no wax, yet dries to a bright 
finish, The product has proved to be a 
durable protection for floors, thus sim- 
plifying maintenance, while reducing the 
possibility of slipping. It is easily ap- 
plied with a lamb’s wool mop, is self 
leveling and gives an attractive finish. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Huntington, Ind. (Key No. 1031) 
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Enamel Projector Finish 


A new baked enamel finish in» Sierra 
3rown has been developed for all GoldE 
projectors and spotlights. The new 3 
coat finish was developed for high tem- 
perature applications. In addition to 
its attractive appearance, the finish is 
designed to prevent peeling, cracking 
or chipping. GoldE Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
1214 W. Madison St., Chicago 7. (Key 
No. 1032) 


Oil Boiler-Burner Unit 





The new U. S. Comfort Cub oil 
boiler-burner unit is a heating boiler 
designed for small schools. Constructed 
for maximum efficiency but requiring 
only a minimum of floor space, the new 
unit is suitable for installation in either 
new or existing schools. 

Designed for hot water heating sys- 
tems, the new unit is a combination 
oil boiler-burner unit which is com- 
pletely automatic. The three major 
elements consist of boiler, burner and 
five automatic controls. The cast-iron 
boiler has a low draft loss which per- 
mits the use of a low chimney. It is 
shipped completely assembled with re- 
fractory, insulation and jacket already 
in place. The burner is the economical, 
trouble-free U. S. Solar Flame Oil Burn- 
er. The five automatic controls handle 
room temperature, temperature of water 
in the boiler and safety of operation. 
United States Radiator Corp., Dept. NS, 
Detroit 31, Mich. (Key No. 1033) 


Leader Luminaire 


The new Leader “Schoolmaster” light- 
ing fixture has been especially designed 
for school use where large quantities of 
light are required. The SM-240 lumin- 
aire provides 40 per cent indirect light 
diffusion and 60 per cent direct. It is 
designed to provide equalized and gen 
tle brilliance diffused over great areas 
in all directions. 

The all metal fixture provides shield- 
ing with metal louvers which swing 
down or can be entirely removed. Alzac 
reflectors and louvers are available if de- 
sired. The unit is constructed of 20 
gauge steel, finished in high gloss white 
baked-on enamel. Where desired, the 
new unit is available with a built-in 
germicidal lamp which is not visible 
when the fixture is hung at standard 
lighting levels. Leader Electric Co., 
Dept. NS, 3500 N. Kedzie Ave., Chi- 
cago 18. (Key No. 1034) 


Fire Alarm System 


A new fire alarm system for schools 
and other institutions where public 
safety is paramount has been introduced 
as the Type SA Master Code Fire Alarm 
System. This‘closed circuit type system 
consists of break-glass, non-code fire 
alarm boxes, fire alarm signals and a 
control panel. Electrical supervision of 
all signals, boxes, resistance units, wind- 
ing of relays and the motor used to drive 
the coding mechanism ensures reliability 
of the unit. 

When the fire alarm box is tripped, 
the coding mechanism on the control 
panel goes into operation causing an 
audible signal. The signal transmission 
speed can be adjusted to match the 
rhythm of marching feet, for instance, 
when evacuating children from a build- 
ing, thus helping to reduce panic while 
clearing the building rapidly and efh- 
ciently. After the code signal has been 
transmitted, a bell continues to ring 
until reset or transferred. An optional 
feature provides an alarm in event of 
trouble in the supervisory source of 
power. The SA System is available for 
operation on 125 volts or less, AC or DC. 
The Autocall Company, Dept. NS, 
Shelby, Ohio. (Key No. 1035) 
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Portable Audiometer 


The new ADC Model 53 portable 
audiometer is designed to provide supe- 
rior hearing test equipment to school 
and public health authorities at low 
cost. The double headset permits in- 
stant switching of the test tone from 
ear to ear. It avoids resetting contro!s 
when running routine tests and speeds 
testing of large groups, as in schools. 
The cual receivers on the headband 
provide the advantage of constant pres- 
sure and proper alignment to the ear. 

The built-in microphone speech cir- 
cuit permits conversation with the 
severely deafened, testing for perception 
of speech sounds and other advantages. 
A special feature on Model 53-C is a 
masking device making it possible to 
isolate one ear while making bone con- 
duction tests of the other. The ADC 
53 series has attachments for group 
testing equipment and functions like a 
professional model uncer this arrange 
ment. The unit is attractively cased in 
a natural oak cabinet and has an auto 
matic voltage regulator which compen 
sates for line voltage variations. Audio 
Development Co., Dept. NS, 2833 - 13th 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 7, Minn. (Key No. 
885) 


Self-Cleaning Vacuum Cleaner 


The “Eject-O-Vac” is a new institu 
tional vacuum cleaner which, as its name 
implies, cleans itself by ejecting the ac 
cumulated dirt. To clean the machine, 
fresh water is sucked into the 15 gallon 
tank in which water has trapped and 
saturated the dust, a lever is reversed 
and the dirty contents are ejected 
through the intake hose. The process 
takes less than a minute, thus saving 
time, effort and inconvenience. Water 
may be picked up from the floor and 
disposed of in the same manner. A 





germicide may be added in the water 
trap if desired. 


In addition to vacuum 


the usual 
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cleaner attachments, a patented 13 inch 
nozzle in which are fitted reversible 
squeeges to increase pick-up efficiency 
is part of the equipment with the new 
machine. Continental Car-Na-Var Cor- 
poration, Dept. NS, Brazil, Ind. (Key 
No. 887) 


Student Microscope 


A new standard size microscope has 
been especiaily developed to meet high 
school science class needs and to sell at 
a low price. Of sturdy construction 
the microscope is of top quality through- 
out ant looks and handles like the higher 
priced models. It is equipped with a 
10-power Huygenian eyepiece with spe 
cially designed parfocal achromatic ob- 
jectives and gives 100 and 500 diameter 
magnifications. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Dept. NS, 635 St. Paul St., Roches- 
ter 2, N. Y. (Key No. 888) 





“Lo-Boy” Duplicator 


Simple, fast, efficient operation is 
claimed for the new REX-O-graph Lo- 


3oy Model “R” fluid duplicator recently 





announced. It is designed for accuracy 
and versatility and handles tissue stock 
as readily and effectively as standard 
weight paper and card stock. It also can 
be used on all sizes from postcards to 9 
by 16 inch sheets. True black copies can 
be made with the new machine by the 
use of special Rexblack Carbon and 
Fluid. 

The heavy duty cast aluminum frame 
gives extra strength and rigidity without 
extra weight. Features of the new unit 
include: lower feed tray and modern 
overall design; quick-change master 
guide on the left of the drum; simple 
reverse of handle to open the clamp for 
insertion or ejection of the master; ball 
bearing free running movement for light, 
easy operation requiring only one turn 
per copy; a wide range of pressure ad- 
justment for varying paper weight; auto 
matic counting device with readily vis 
ible, easily preset dial and audible signal; 
positive automatic paper feed; automatic 
paper centering, and improved roller 
moistening. It has a crackle finish with 
chromium plated trim. REX-O-graph, 
Inc., Dept. NS, 3727 N. Palmer St., 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. (Key No. 889) 


Vivid Liquid Duplicator 





The new addition to the Vivid Dupli- 
cator line is an electrically driven, liquid 
duplicating machine which eliminates 
wicks and jets and moistens the paper by 
a train of rollers similar to the ink dis- 
tributing mechanism on a printing press. 
The fluid capacity is large and when the 
machine is shut off, all fluid in the dis- 
tributing trough returns automatically to 
the reservoir. 

The machine is simple to operate and 
handles work ranging from 3 by 5 inch 
cards to 9 by 1714 inch sheets at a speed 
of 75 copies per minute. Master sheets 
can be used repeatedly until the ink is 
exhausted. L, C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., Dept. CUB, Syracuse 1, 
N. Y. (Key No. 890) 


- Water Tempering Controller 


The new Symmons thermostatic Tem 
pering Controller valve is designed to 
maintain constant predetermined water 
temperatures at any outlet where it is 
installed, regardless of temperature vari- 
ations. It may be installed anywhere 
along the line for perfect zone control, 
is interchangeable and easily removed. 
The dial is calibrated in 10 degree units 
with a 5 degree space between so that 
temperatures can be accurately set. Thus 
when it is necessary to have very hot 
water at some outlets, the new valve can 
be installed at other outlets to control the 
temperature of the water and thus pre- 
vent accidents due to scalding water and 
prevent waste of hot water. 

A solid fill bellows, mounted out of 
water in a protected chamber open to 
atmosphere, actuates the valve. It is 
available in *%4 inch and 1 inch sizes and 
is designed to last the life of the instal- 
lation. Symmons Engineering Co., Dept. 
NS, 791 Tremont Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
(Key No. 891) 
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73 FACTORY BRANCHES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


W itH any product you specify or buy, you're after just one thing—RESULTS. That means 
any manufacturer’s responsibility goes far beyond simply offering a good product. With 
Honeywell, this responsibility is accepted by service that begins when a job is in the plan 
stage, follows through at the time of installation—and Honeywell service carries on 
throughout the life of every installation to assure performance at the high standards to 
which every Honeywell product is made. To provide such service, Honeywell has 
73 offices in the United States and Canada staffed with factory-trained engineers. 


Backing up this far-reaching service organization, is the complete Honeywell line 
of electric, pneumatic and electronic controls. Remember, only Honeywell gives 

you controls for every purpose. And only Honeywell is in a position to make 
unbiased recommendations about the control system best suited for every job. 

Investigate now the ways in which thousands of schools are benefiting from 

Honeywell automatic control. Write or phone the Honeywell branch in or 

near your city. Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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